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SIRE YOU TOO PATIENT? 


ie your life getting a little bit stale? 
Is it settling down to a drab rou- 
tine? 

If it is, perhaps the cause is your too- 
patient self. 

Perhaps after you married John and 
you found he didn’t exactly approve of 
your munching gumdrops while you 
talked to him or read—you stopped 
munching them. Perhaps when you 
found that he didn’t think it was quite 
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necessary that you belong to that little 
club you used to enjoy so much, you 
dropped it. 

And perhaps that’s just the trouble. 

You’re getting so much like John that 
you've lost your tang. While you think 
you're making yourself into something 
he wants, you’re really making yourself 
into something that is so docile you bore 
him. 

Keep your club! Munch your gum- 
drops! And then let Helen Roberts 
give you her version of the domestic 
story in next week’s issue of this maga- 
zine. It’s a new and interesting angle 
of the situation. 


S LOVE WORTH WHILE?” Ruby 
Ayres’ wonderful serial, will be con- 
tinued, and Vivian Grey will give you 
the second part of her new story, “A 
Waif’s Wooing.” If you missed the 
first installment of either of these, better 
send for it before they’re all gone. 
eek 


T was a little old inn, and a girl had 
inherited it—a very lonely girl and a 
very inexperienced girl. And before she 
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was long alone she discovered that there 
are many kinds of men—those who are 
gallant and those who are not. Edith 
Sessions Tupper will tell you the story 
of the girl and the strange old inn in 
LovE Story MacazIneE next week. 
Don’t miss this wonderful story. It is 
entitled “The Secret of the Old Inn.” 


* * Ox 


HERE will be also “Moonflowers 

and Morning Glories,’ by Ethel 
Donoher; “Where Beauty Lies,” by 
Mary Frances Doner, and a chat with 
Mary Morris, as well as several other 
short stories. 
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CHAPTER I. 


OSE MARIE came out of Made- 

moiselle Felicie Giraud’s glove shop 
in the outskirts of San Francisco, and, 
standing in the full glare of a semi- 
tropical sun, shaded her dark eyes with 
her slim hand and looked up the street 
toward the bustling city. 

Rose Marie was the most beautiful 
girl in that section of the town, famed 
for its pretty women. She was like an 
exquisite white rose, fragrant and sweet. 
Her skin resembled the soft petals of 
her namesake; fair and pure with just a 
suggestion of pink flushing it under- 
neath. 


_ Her eyes were black velvet, with won- 
deriul curling lashes that kissed her 
cheeks. Her lips were as a bud just 
opening. Her hair was golden satin, 
coiled upon a haughty little head set 
upon a throat like ivory. Rose Marie 
was a perfect type of the Spanish 
blonde. 

Merely the assistant of her pro- 
tectress, Mademoiselle Felicie, she yet 
had the air of a queen in a tale of old 
fairy days. When she walked it seemed 
that she spurned the ground under her. 
One instinctively looked for the cavalier 
to spread his ermine-lined cloak before 
her dainty feet. 
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In the quarter where she lived Rose 
Marie had always been a fascinating 
mystery. No one, save Mademoiselle 
Felicie, really knew who she was. The 
latter had brought her as an infant to 
her shop and little home, and reared her 
carefully and tenderly. The beautiful 
little child bore no name save Rose 
Marie. Felicie’s black eyes snapped 
when neighbors ‘became too inquisitive. 

“Ca ne fait rien,” she exploded, when- 
ever questioned as to Rose Marie’s an- 
tecedents. “It is of my affair, this 
child! I bring her up. C'est asses.” 

But speculation was always rife in 
this quarter about the antecedents of 
Rose Marie. Old Mere Cassard, the 
most inveterate gossip of that section, 
was wont to whisper with many shrugs 


of the shoulders and much uplifting of: 


hands toward heaven: 

“You remember, is it not so, that 
Felicie had a younger sister, Angelique, 
who disappeared of a suddenness? 
There was a handsome Spaniard— 
Felicie says that she went into a con- 
vent.” Here the old scandalmonger 
shook with ribald laughter. “Convent! 
Eh? Yes. Oh, mon Dieu!’ 

How mysterious is fate! Upon what 
fragile trifles turn the wheels of life. 
Had Rose Marie remained in the little 
glove shop that noon instead of going 
out to gaze wistfully at the towers of 
the city, longing to know the life that 
was throbbing in the big cosmopolitan 
town, this chronicle might have been 
very different. 

But as she stood there, the soft ten- 
drils of her blond hair playing about her 
exquisite face, her dark eyes filled with 
desire and wonder, a carriage drawn by 
a superb span of horses passed, with a 
coachman in livery on the box. 

Sitting in the carriage, with a bored 
expression upon his world-weary face, 
was a man nearly sixtv, of aristocratic 
presence and cynical, cold eyes. These 
eyes finally rested upon Rose Marie, 
standing there at the door of the little 


glove shop, the springlike embodiment of 
youth. 

The man in the carriage started and 
gazed at the beautiful girl as if electri- 
fied. Rose Marie caught that steady 
survey and coquettishly dropped her 
long lashes. Turning quickly, she ran 
back into the glove shop. The man 
hastily made a note of the address, and 
the next morning his carriage stopped 
before the door and he alighted. 

Rose Marie was busy about house- 
hold duties that morning, and Felicie 
herself, in a tremendous flutter, received 
the distinguished caller. Never before 
had so smart an equipage stopped be- 
fore her humble shop. 

The caller looked over her stock of 
gloves and bought several pairs. His 
secretive eyes under their heavy lids 
roved furtively about the tiny shop, 
seeking the charming vision he had be- 
held the day before. Meantime he 
studied the crafty face the other side of 
the counter. 

He saw in Felicie’s dark face a com- 
mingling of guile and greed. Man of 
the world as he was, he quickly recog- 
nized her type. 

“And what else can I show mon- 
sieur?” Felicie asked, as her customer 
laid aside the gloves he had selected. 

M. Victor Renier hesitated a moment, 
then bending across the counter, he mut- 
tered in the woman’s ear: 

“You can show me, mademoiselle, the 
exquisite girl I beheld at your door but 
yesterday.” 

The eyes of the two met. Then Feli- 
cie tossed her head and drew a long 
breath. 

“Ma foi!” she cried. “Is it possible 
that my little assistant has pleased the 
eve of so distinguished a gentleman ?” 

“She does indeed, mademoiselle,” gal- 
lantly replied her visitor. “I must say 
that I have never before seen so beau- 
tiful a girl.” 

“M’sieu well says,” she insinuated. 
“Rose Marie is only seventeen.” 
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“She ” The visitor hesitated a lit- 
tle. “She is not your child?” 

Felicie scraped her throat. 

“No, m’sieu,” she replied volubly. 
“The child of a dear old friend, whom 
I have reared from babyhood.” 

“Are her parents living?” M. Renier 
questioned. 

“No, m’sieu,” the woman answered. 
“Rose Marie is of a verity alone in the 
world. Quite unprotected; as you see, 
m’sieu, save by myself.” 
ing him. 

M. Renier hesitated only a moment, 
then bending still closer to the alert, 
thievish face on the other side of the 
counter, he whispered something that 
made the woman start. 

“Do you really mean that?’ she de- 
manded tensely. 

“Indeed, yes,” the man replied, twist- 
ing his mustache with an air. “La petite 
is enchanting. An exquisite flower. She 
intrigues me.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Thereafter M. Renier came almost 
daily. His splendid carriage stopped 
at the door, and its owner, immaculately 
garbed, with a gardenia in his coat, 
would descend and enter the tiny shop. 
Rose Marie dreaded these visits. She 
did not like this pasty-faced old man 
who paid her fulsome compliments. She 
tried to hide away at this hour of com- 
ing, but Felicie always sought her and 
ordered her to wait upon m’sieu. The 
child at last rebelled. 

“Felicie,” she protested, “do not force 
me to wait upon this old monster. It 
is of a loathing I regard him. He is 
like some crawling thing. I cannot bear 


him.” s 
Felicie whirled upon her with flashing 
eyes. 


“Thou art ungrateful, petite,’ she 
cried. “This M. Renier is a great man. 
He has very much of wealth, and it is 
of a condescension that he becomes my 
patron. Figure to yourself, Rose Marie, 


She was bait- . 


how much of money he has poured into 
my shop, and you would drive him 
away because he does not please your 
eye. 

“Have I not fed and clothed you all 
these years? Have I not given you a 
home? Did I not have you educated at 
the Sacred Heart like a lady—em- 
broidery, dancing, music? Have I given 
you hard tasks? Regard those little 
hands. How soft, how white. 

“Have I ever forced you to scrub 
floors, or cleanse the pots? No, I have 
realized your beauty and have not 
wished to spoil it; and now, just 
Heaven, you, foolish little one, would 
drive away my very best customer?” 

Rose Marie flung her arms around 
Felicie’s neck. 

“No, no, dear Felicie,”” she begged, 
“do not call me an ingrate. You have 
been everything to me—father, mother, 
family. Where should I have been 
without your loving care? I realize it. 
Forgive thy silly one, dear Felicie. I 
will say no more, Let this old cabbage 
come. I will show him every courtesy 
for the sake of my dear benefactress, 
and now embrace me, Felicie. I can- 
not bear to have you angry with me.” 

“It is a loving heart,” replied Felicie, 
affecting to brush a tear from her beady 
black eyes. “And now, little one, make 
me no more scenes. Nay, petite, do not 
weep. Those beautiful eyes were not 
made for tears, but for joy and laugh- 
ter. Thine is to be a merry life, mon 
angel, full of pleasure.” 

Rose Marie after that paid very little 
attention to the visits of M. Renier. 

“This ancient bore,” she reflected, 
“does not concern me. Possibly the 
makes court to Felicie,” and with that 
thought she shook with silent laughter. 
But Rose Marie was diverted by one 
detail. She loved to stand at the door 
and look at the superb carriage and 
horses. 

“How would it seem,” she asked her- 
self, “to ride in so magnificent an equi- 
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page? To loll back against velvet cush- 
ions, to have the stately footman open 
the door for me, touch his hat respect- 
fully, and carry my shopping parcels? 
It would be fine,” she thought. 

But would she care to have M. Renier 
at her side? At that a shudder of 
nausea seized her. No, never could she 
endure that. She conjured up a vision 
of a Prince Charming, young and hand- 
some, with tender eyes and a caressing 
manner. ; 


He was to come from somewhere. 


Her thero, her husband. At that word 
she always blushed divinely, and ran 
away by herself to cool her burning 
cheeks. The dreams of a young girl 
are as fragile as the exquisite cobwebs 
clinging to the grass on a dewy sum- 
mer morning. 

Fantastic and filmy, they lie sparkling 
in the morning sun, only to be crushed 
by the first ruthless foot that passes. 
And so Rose Marie built her dainty. 
airy castle the while demons laughed 
sardonically, and plotted the destruction 
of her exquisite dreams. 

But even as she visioned a great and 
ideal romance, Rose Marie pondered on 
luxury and ease. From her childhood 
Felicie had taught her the absolute de- 
sirability of money. 

“There is nothing that money will not 
buy,” she declared. ‘“‘It is the only lever 
of this world—there is nothing, petite, 
’ but money. It brings position, jewels, 
finery, friends—yes, even love. You are 
of a wonderful beauty, my angel. It is 
all you have whereby to make your for- 
tune. Remember that beauty will se- 
cure you everything your heart may de- 
sire.” 

Constantly the wily woman instilled 
this insidious poison in Rose Marie’s 
soul. Drop by drop the venom of greed 
entered the girl’s consciousness. 

“T cannot grow old and ugly like 
Felicie,” she would say as she gazed at 
her radiant beauty in her mirror. 
“Felicie has always worked like a slave. 


She has had no luxury, no pleasure in 
life. She is only a drudge. Must I 
become that, with my face? No, no, no, 
I shall have all there is in life; of that 
I am determined;’’ 

The next afternoon, after M. Renier’s 
visit, during which he and Felicie con- 
versed in low tones, the latter dressed 
herself and went into the town. Rose 
Marie remained in the little shop. It 
was quite unusual for Felicie to go into 
the city, and the girl wondered some- 
what over her absence. But at nightfall 
Felicie returned in a great flurry of 
excitement. 

“Ah, mignonne,’ she cried, “I have 
news, news of the greatest importance 
—and something besides.” 

She drew from her bag a package 
which she hastily untied, displaying a 
Russia-leather jewel case. On opening 
this there was displayed to the aston- 
ished eyes of Rose Marie a string of 
lustrous pearls, gleaming like tears 
against its bed of white velvet. 

The girl uttered a cry of delight, 
clasping and unclasping her hands in a 
nervous ecstasy. 

“Oh, Felicie,” she breathed, “how 
beautiful! Where did you get them? 
What are you going to do with them?” 

Felicie, smiling craftily, extended the 
leather box. 

“Tt is for thee, petite,” she purred. 

“For me! Oh, Felicie, you mock at 
me!” 

“No, little one, it is a gift for thee.” 

“A gift?” The girl stared blankly at 
Felicie. “You should not buy me such 
an expensive gift,” she objected. “It is 
of an extravagance, dear Felicie.” 

“Oh, la, la!’ laughed the woman. “I 
did not buy these, my angel—I could 
not afford to purchase one of these 
pearls. They are a gift from an ad- 
mirer.” 

Rose Marie was lifting the milky 
globes from their velvet bed, but sud- 
denly paused, the color coming and go- 
ing in her sweet young face. 
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“A gift?” she echoed. “Who, then, is 
this admirer, Felicie?” 

As in a dream she caught a fleeting 
vision of the handsome young Prince 
Charming coming toward her, a caress- 
ing smile on his lips. 

Felicie swallowed hard. 

“These jewels, little one,” she mur- 
mured, “are from M. Renier.” 


Rose Marie instantly dropped the. 


pearls back into their receptacle, star- 
ing with wide, irightened eyes at 
Felicie. 

“Why should that old beast send me 
pearls?” she demanded furiously. “T 
will not have them.” 

Felicie set the case on the table, her 
thin lips resembling a steel trap. Turn- 
ing, she placed her hands on her hips 
and regarded the rebellious girl with a 
glance that chilled Rose Marie. 

“Listen to me,” she said grimly. “I 
took you from the street, Rose Marie. 
Your father had deserted your mother, 
and she lay dead in a hovel, while you, 
a helpless babe, wailed beside her. I 
gave your mother burial and brought 
you to my home and reared you like my 
own child. 

“And now, when I bring you the 
greatest possible good fortune, you defy 
me—is it not so?” 

“But, Felicie, I do not defy you.” 
cried the girl, alarmed at the woman’s 
face and manner. “I do not wish to 
accept jewels from a strange old man. 
You who have always taught me to be 
prudent! Why should you wish that I 
take this gift from M. Renier, who is 
nothing to me?” 

Felicie took a step toward the girl. 

“But he desires to be something to 
you—he wishes to marry you, Rose 
Marie.” 


OHAPTER III. 


Rose Marie’s face was as white as 
her gown. 

“To—to marry me,” she panted, “that 
—that old, miserable fe 
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“Take care,” Felicie snapped, “how 
you speak of m’sieu—your iuture hus- 
band.” 

“Never, never!” cried the girl passion- 
ately. “I will die first!” She moved 
to leave the room, but Felicie caught 
her by the wrist and held her, despite 
Rose Marie's struggles to free herself 
from the viselike grip. 

“Tt is of a necessity that you mark 
well my words,” said the woman. “M, 
Renier is a man highly distinguished and 
of great wealth, He lives in a palace. 
He will bestow jewels upon you. You 
will be dressed in silks and velvets. 
Every wish of your heart will be grati- 
fied. Who are you—a nameless one, 
to mock at such an alliance? I will not 
permit you to refuse. Of a truth you 
shall marry him.” 

“He is old enough to be my father,” 
sobbed the girl. “1 can never love him.” 

“Mon Dieu, who speaks of love?” 
ejaculated Felicie. “We talk of mar- 
riage, not moonshine. Love? Bah! 
Can love house you in a grand mansion 
like a chateau? Can love dress you like 
a queen? What is love? A passing 
fancy, like the idle wind—pouf, it is 
gone! 

“But marriage? Just Heaven! That 
a grand gentleman like m’sieu should 
stoop to a girl of your position—it is a 
tale of the fairies. He is like a king— 
and you a beggar, picked up by the way- 
side. You shall marry him and at once. 
I will not permit you to ruin your life 
as your mother before you.” 

With every subtle wile Felicie set be- 
fore the distressed girl the advantages of 
a marriage with M. Renier. She skill- 
fully battered down every objection 
Rose Marie put forth. It was a hard 
contest, but Felicie won. Amid a storm 
of cajolery and threats Rose Marie at 
last capitulated. 

The child had actually no knowledge 
of the mysteries of marriage. Felicie 
had never vouchsafed any information 
on this subject, and while at school Rose 
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Marie had avoided groups of whisper- 


ing, tittering girls who giggled in cor- 


ners over their love affairs. 

She dreaded and loathed M. Renier’s 
companionship, but was solaced with 
the prospect of a magnificent home and 
luxurious surroundings. She looked no 
further ahead than the day of her mar- 
riage. 

M. Renier was discretion itself. He 
came every day to visit his childish 
fiancée, always bringing some beautiful 
gift to tempt and allure her fancy. 
Never, in the slightest way, did he en- 
croach upon her innocence. Gradually, 
Rose Marie’s horror of him wore away. 
He came to be simply “Papa” Renier 
to her. She really looked upon him as 
a devoted and indulgent father. 

And so, late one afternoon, Rose 
Marie became the wife of Victor Renier, 
the most notorious roué in San Fran- 
cisco. 

The marriage was privately solemn- 
ized with only Felicie and Renier’s 
housekeeper, Madame Dupont, as wit- 
nesses. The latter, a shrewd and astute 
Frenchwoman, narrowed her worldly- 
wise eyes, scanning the beautiful girl 
before her. She marked the flowerlike 


face, the perfect little body, the air of 


mingled timidity and curiosity. She 
noted also the cupidity in Felicie’s eyes. 

“Pauvre petite,’ she thought, “this 
woman has sold her! Eh, bien! It is 
no affair of mine.” 

She spoke conventionally to the young 
bride, wishing her every happiness in 
her new life. 

They went directly from the church 
to M. Renier’s home, and soon after- 
ward Felicie took her leave. Rose Marie 
clung to her at the last. 

“Oh, Felicie,” she whispered, “I am 
frightened at all this grandeur. Take 
me back home with you.” 

“Foolish little one—c’est impossible!’ 
muttered Felicie, giving her a hasty em- 
brace. Her part in the transaction was 
finished, and she wished to get away. 


Rose Marie was indeed overwhelmed 
by the magnificence of the house in 
which she found herself. 

“But it is a palace,” she thought, as 
she noted the elegance of the appoint- 
ments and belongings. There were rugs 


in which one’s feet sank; satin and vel- 


vet hangings; mahogany, ormolu, and 
satinwood furniture; marvelous vases 
from the Orient, and cabinets of china 
and lacquer work. 

Many of the immense paintings on 
the walls startled her. She had never 
before seen the nude so lavishly dis- 
played, and she blushed whenever her 
eyes strayed in the direction of these 
pictures. 

“But she is a baby,” reflected Madame 
Dupont, as she noticed these manifest 
signs of embarrassment. “Of what 
does m’sieu think? This infant will 
never love him. Mon Dicu! What a 
fool is an old fool!” 

Rose Marie dined in state with her 
husband, waited upon by two magnifi- 
cent flunkies in livery, whose haughty 
presence overawed the girl. She was 
served with strange and delicious food, 
the like of which she had never tasted. 
M. Renier urged her to partake. 

“Tt will do you good, petite,” he ad- 
vised. “You are weary; it will give you 
strength.” 

The strong, rich coffee sent a glow 
through the girl’s body. She experi- 
enced an inexplicable sensation. She 
began to respond to her surroundings. 
She was filled with an emotion of ex- 
altation, as if she were lifted up and 
floating on clouds. The beautiful room, 
the haughty flunkies, M. Renier’s smil- 
ing face, were wreathed in a delicious 
haze. The latter saw the effect on his 
bride and he murmured solicitously: 
“You are growing excited, mignonne, 
you are not used—one sees, ah, yes, one 
sees you are not used to this life.” 

Dinner over, he led Rose Marie into 
the drawing-room, and seating her at his 
side on the divan, he said gently: 
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‘*Felicie has told me that you sing- very 
sweetly. I should like to hear you. I 
will send for Madame Dupont, who 
plays very well, to accompany you.” 

He summoned a servant and directed 
him to ask Madame Dupont to join 
them. When she appeared, at his re- 
quest she seated herself at the grand pi- 
ano, and Rose Marie sang a pathetic 
little song about a rose that grew in a 
humble garden. While it was yet in bud 
a bitter wind came up from the sea and 
chilled it. The bud withered, drooped 
and died. Her sweet young voice sank 
away in mournful cadence. 

“Ah, mon Dieu, but that is too sad!” 
cried M. Renier. “Have you no gay 
little chansons of love and joy?” 

Rose Marie admitted that the good 
sisters had never taught her such songs. 

“One must change all that,” he said. 
“You are too young for the sadness, 
and now, ion enfant, dance for me.” 

Madame Dupont began to play a 
dreamy, voluptuous waltz. The girl 
swayed her lithe young body to the en- 
ticing strains, and, loving dancing as she 
did, was soon lost to everything but her 
own enjoyment. In her soft, white 
frock, as she drifted about the great 
room, daintily lifting her pretty skirts, 
she was like a flower blown by the 
breeze, or a white butterfly flitting 
through space. 

The man with the tired, cynical face 
and covetous eyes, peered through 
heavy, half-closed lids at the girl. He 
greedily marked every curve of her lis- 
some young body, her golden hair, her 
wonderful grace and charm. An ex- 
pression of fierce impatience flashed in 
his evil eyes. 

The dance over, the girl returned to 
her seat by M. Renier’s side. 

“You dance exquisitely, chérie,”’ he 
said. “But you must have some new 
gowns. What is your favorite color?” 

“I do not care for colors, m’sieu,” 
replied Rose Marie. “I should love al- 
ways to wear white.” 


“That would be of a distinction,” re- 
sponded her husband. “And would 
carry out the symbol of your name. You 
would then be a little white rose. Is it 
not so?” 

“T love white roses,” shyly admitted 
the girl. “If I could I would have them 
always about me. I would wear them 
on my ‘breast or carry them in my 
hand.” 

“A ravishing idea,” cried the man. 
“You are well named, little Rose Marie. 
And now, child, I see that you are weary. 
You have had enough excitement for 
one evening. Madame Dupont will have 
a maid take you to your chamber.” 

The maid summoned by Madame Du- 
pont conducted Rose Marie up a stately, 
staircase, and led her through many cor- 
ridors into an enchanting room done en- 
tirely in white and silver. The draperies 
were of white satin-embroidered silver. 
White rugs covered the floor, and on 
the snowy dressing table were all 
requisite silver toilet accessories. 

There was a strange, rich, heavy per- 
fume in the room, which ever after 
Rose Marie associated with that night. 
A perfume she came to loathe and de- 
test. It drifted from powders and lo- 
tions in a tiny bathroom opening out of 
her chamber. 

On the lace-draped bed lay a cob- 
webby negligee, garnished with lace. 
Other exquisite articles lay there, and 
Rose Marie examined them with girl- 
ishly delighted eyes. Never had she 
seen anything so fine. The maid smiled 
at her enthusiasm and said: 

“If madame will permit me to dis- 
robe her, we will try on some of these 
garments.” 

Rose Marie had always dressed her- 
self, and shrank a little from the touch 
of this stranger. But the maid deftly 
removed her frock and other belong- 
ings, and put upon her the filmy negli- 
vee adorned with lace and ribbons, and 
leading her to the mirror, cried delight- 
edly: : 
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“Regard yourself, then, madame. 
Ma foi! How you are beautiful!” 

Rose Marie gazed in the depths of 
the mirror before her and saw her white 
shoulders and rounded bosom rising 
from the laces like Venus from the foam 
of the sea. She blushed at the charm- 
ing picture she made. At the same time 
she realized her marvelous beauty to the 
full. The maid braided the wonderful 
hair that hung in two long plaits nearly 


to the floor, and then smilingly bade | 


her new mistress good night. 

As Rose Marie had taken leave of 
Madame Dupont the latter had said: 

“I will try to run up later, madame, 
and see if you are comfortable.” 

The girl stood, still admiring herself 
in the mirror, wondering how soon Ma- 
dame Dupont would: appear. The lux- 
urious open bed attracted her. She was 
very weary, and longed to snuggle in it 
and drift away into dreamland. But, she 
asked herself, ought she to retire before 
the housekeeper’s visit? 

She stood hesitating for some little 
time. From afar came the dull, muffled 
roar of street traffic. The great man- 
sion was very still. The silence smote 
upon Rose Marie. She felt alone and 
somewhat terrified. Some unknown 
peril seemed to menace her. 

“T will say my prayers,” she thought, 
“and perhaps by that time Madame Du- 
pont will come.” 

She turned from the dressing table 
to search for her little book of devo- 
tions, At that moment a gentle knock 
sounded on her door. 

“Come in,” she called, believing it to 
be the housekeeper. 

The door opened, and M. Victor 
Renier entered the room. 


CHAPTER V. 

Two years later, the queen of that 
rapid world that lies between fashion- 
able society and the realm of battered 
souls, was the famous beauty Madame 
Victor Renier. 


At balls, at the theater, driving in 
Golden Gate Park, making a veritable 
sensation wherever she appeared, with 
her patrician air and haughty, frozen, 
little face, was the girl of the glove 
shop, called by many La Rose Blanche. 

She had received this title because she 
always dressed in white and never car- 
ried or wore any flower save white 
roses. Her elderly husband displayed 
his prize everywhere, and whenever 
she entered her box at the theater, 
wrapped in her wonderful ermine cloak, 
and adorned with her priceless pearls, 
it was like the passing of royalty. 

And what of the soul of Rose Marie? 
In those two years of nightmare, which 
had been spent as the wife of this aged 
Lothario, Rose Marie had passed 
through every stage of gayety, humilia- 
tion, and despair. She had found that 
luxurious surroundings did not neces- 
sarily bring peace of mind. She had 
grown to loathe her life, now fast be- 
coming intolerable. 

“T will make you the most famous 
beauty on the continent,” M. Renier had 
told her repeatedly. “After you have 
reigned a while in San Francisco, I will 
take you to New York, and you will 
have the world at your feet. Is not that 
better than selling gloves, and leading a 
poverty-stricken life?” 

Sometimes the girl begged to be al- 
lowed to go back to Felicie. M. Renier 
merely laughed and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“For what?” he demanded. “I have 
given you everything; you live like a 
princess. What more can you ask? Be 
content.” 

Rose Marie had many admirers, The 
gilded youth of the town toasted her at 
their revels. The bohemians, artists, 
and journalists lauded her beauty and 
pitied her. 

“Oh, it is unspeakable,” cried Ralph 
Wallworth, a famous light of a famous 
club, “that such a dainty blossom should 
be the property of a battered old rake 
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like Renier. Consider it—a girl of 
twenty in the clutch of sixty-two. It is 
too horrible. Why doesn’t some one kill 
him and put her out of her misery?” 
Barry Monroe, the dramatic critic of 
a San Francisco paper, first saw Rose 
Marie at a great ball given by the bo- 
hemian werld of that city. With a 
crowd of other newspaper men he stood 
watching the fantastic pageant, when 
suddenly through the crowd ran a per- 
ceptible movement of expectancy, as 
down the long ballroom came M. Renier, 
a wonderful beauty leaning on his arm. 
Rose Marie was gowned in white vel- 
vet, cut very low to display her ex- 
quisite neck and shoulders. Around her 
white throat hung the famous string of 
pearls for which her husband had paid 
a fortune. She carried her customary 
bouquet of white roses. Her flowerlike 
face was icy in its immobility; she was 
like a marble statue come to life and 


going aimlessly about, taking absolutely _ 


no interest in her surroundings. 
As a matter of fact, Rose Marie never 
conversed with any one. When people 


were presented to her she received them 
courteously, with a faint smile, but ut- 
tered no words save to answer a ques- 
tion if directly addressed to her. 

“She is an ice maiden,” said one man. 
“not a woman.” 

“That's all right,” responded another, 
“but even ice will melt under proper 
conditions. Wait until she really loves.” 

Barry Monroe had heard of this 
glorious and unhappy girl, but beheld 
her for the first time. A great wave of 
compassion swept over his chivalrous 


/ 
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The bohemians, artists and journalists lauded her beauty and pitied her. 
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soul as he marked her progress through 
the throng, like that of a dethroned 
queen going to the scaffold. 

“Poor girl,” he thought, “what a 
dreadful fate. How did she ever be- 
come the wife of that old scoundrel? 
She is like a flower, blooming amid 
gloom and darkness of the night. How 
apart, how aloof ske is from this blatant 
rabble. Her soul is far away; her heart 
is not here. Her heart? I wonder has 
she a heart ?” 

When a virile young man pities a 
lonely, wretched woman and wonders 
if she has a heart, it is obvious what 
will happen. Barry Monroe fell des- 
perately in love with the “White Rose.” 
Before the evening was over he was 
presented to her. He bowed low over 
her hand, then lift@p his eyes to her 
face, shot her a message of tendet sym- 
pathy. She gave a little start as she re- 
ceived it. 

For a moment the air was surcharged 
as with electricity. Instead of the bold, 
insolent surveys to which she had been 
accustomed, Rose Marie met a look of 
genuine, respectful admiration. It was 
as refreshing to her as a pool of water 
under palm trees to a weary traveler 
crossing a desert. 

Barry Monroe could not sleep that 
night. He walked the floor of his room, 
living over and over the scene of the 
evening. Once more he saw that cold, 
proud beauty coming down the vast ball- 
room, with every one gazing, whisper- 
ing, and pointing. Once more he bent 
over her hand, which, when he touched 
it, sent a thrill through his whole being ; 
once more he gazed into those unfath- 
omable eyes full of unshed tears, and 
the mystery of woman. 

Should he ever know her better, he 
asked himself. How would it be pos- 
sible for a man in his position ever to 
come in closer contact with the wife of 
Victor Renier? The idea was simply 
preposterous, he assured himself. And 
yet he could not banish the impression 


that Rose Marie was to be some in- 
fluence in his life. A vague, sweet pre- 
science filled his generous heart. 

He occasionally saw her after that, 
driving in the park when he was tak- 
ing his customary daily horseback ride. 
To his salutation she returned a grave 
little bow, with the fleeting ghost of a 
smile. At the theater when she entered 
her box, Monroe experienced once more 
that same wild, sweet thrill. 

Oh, to be near her! To touch her— 
to draw her into his sheltering arms, 
and hold her against all the world! 

“I am a fool!” he would savagely 
mutter to himself, and, rising, leave the 
theater and try to write. But between 
him and his work there drifted a proud, 
unhappy face, a face that sometimes 
lifted appealing eyes, as if to say: 
“Save me!” 

There came to town a famous dancer, 
Teresa Bondi, fresh from her laurels 
in New York, to dazzle the eyes of San 
Francisco. Her dancing became a 
feature in the night life of the town. 
Every one flocked to the theater to wit- 
ness her marvelous art. 

The lady was very amenable to inter- 
views, and was soon on excellent terms 
with all the journalists. The clubmen 
and flaneurs of the city were all at her 
feet. Among others came M. Renier. 
He and the dancer were soon on the best 
of terms. Gossip soon began to be rife 
about them, and, of course, it drifted 
to the ears of the public. 

Toward the close of her engagement, 
Bondi demanded of M..Renier that he 
give a big supper in her honor at a fa- 
mous restaurant. She desired to have 
certain members of what she considered 
the really great world, as well as bo- 
hemians. 

“And you shall bring your wife,” she 
drawled to her admirer. “But she shall 
not, for once, be queen of the revel— 
that is for me. And she shall take sec- 
ond place. Understand that, mon ami.” 

To this M. Renier gallantly assented, 
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and preparations for a banquet which 
was indeed to startle all San Francisco 
went merrily forward. 


CHAPTER V. 


Teresa Bondi well knew the value of 
eccentricity as an advertising agent. 
During her cyclonic career, in every 
capital in Europe, she had sought ways 
and means by which to startle the most 
jaded and bored of her admirers. Send- 
ing for her personal representative she 
issued her directions, thereby giving him 
the shock of his life. Being a healthy 
young American, he had never heard of 
so morbid an entertainment. 

When her guests were ushered into 
the large private room of a famous 
restaurant, which had been set apart for 
the banquet, they stared with amazed 
eyes. The wails were hung with black 
cambric. The table also was draped 
with the same sable color. Instead of a 
basket of flowers in the center of the 
board stood a toy skeleton. 

At each cover was a miniature skull 
containing a light. The waiters were 
dressed in mourning, handing the food 
about on tiny coffin lids in their black- 
gloved hands. The effect was gruesome 
in the extreme. 

Teresa herself received her guests 
dressed in a shroud, in which she per- 
formed a grotesque dance, at the last 
throwing off the habiliments of the 
grave, and revealing her supple body 
clothed in vivid scarlet. 

M. Renier seemed carried away by 
the dancer and her fascinations, leaving 
Rose Marie quite to herself. She had 
rebelled against appearing at this enter- 
tainment, but her husband had insisted 
on her presence. 

White as her gown, perturbed and 
sickened at the outrageous affair, the girl 
sat apart, listless and more wretched 
than usual. Her magnificent ermine 
coat was thrown over the back of her 
chair. She leaned against it as chill 
after chill shook her slender frame. 


She could not eat. She could not 
touch the viands before her. As she 
sat there so absolutely aloof from the 
pleasure-loving throng, she prayed for 
death! 

The fun waxed fast and ‘furious. 
Flowers were torn down and the china 
was thrown recklessly about, and the 
whole affair was approaching a carouse. 

Barry Monroe sat nearly opposite 
Rose Marie. Covertly he had watched 
the distressed girl all the evening. He 
marked the untasted food, and noted 
the positive agony in her eyes. 

“Poor little flower of the night,” he 
said to himself, “she has no business to 
be here among these flaunting poppies 
and tulips. Dear little white rose, if 
I could only pluck her and wear her 
over my heart.” 

The climax of this insane revel came 
about one o’clock in the morning. Te- 
resa Bondi had leaped upon the table 
and executed a fantastic pas seul, twist- 
ing dexterously among the remaining 
dishes on the board. She finished by 
thrusting her dainty scarlet-slippered 
foot straight in the center of M. Re- 
nier’s immaculate shirt front. 

The old roué caught her slipper in his 
hand, pulled it off, and filling it, drank 
to her, his latest flare. Then placing 
his hands under her arms, he gallantly 
lifted her down from the table. Seiz- 
ing him by the hand, she drew him into 
the center of the room. 

“Dance with me, old dear,” she cried. 

Whereupon M. Renier, remembering 
the balls of his youth, broke into wild, 
bizarre steps, to the immense delight of 
the rest of the company. Nearly every 
one, save perhaps Rose Marie and Barry 
Monroe, applauded the two, shrieking 
with ribald laughter. 

The dance finished, all again raised 
their cups, and M. Renier, lifting his 
high in the air, cried out: 

“Bondi has given us a wonderful eve- 
ning! She has shown us how attractive 
the trappings of the grave can he made. 
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Therefore I give you this toast: Vive 
la mort!” 

The cup toppled in his trembling, up- 
stretched hand and crashed to the floor. 
With the other he clutched the top of the 
table. A livid, gray shadow crept across 
his withered face, and as all the rev- 
elers, shocked into sudden silence, stared 
aghast at him, he staggered and fell face 
down upon the table—dead. 

There were shrieks from the women, 
frenzied shouts from the men, while 
the crash from overturning chairs and 
the rush of hurrying feet combined to 
form absolute pandemonium. All was 
indescribable confusion. 

After the first shock, Barry Monroe 
leaped to his feet and rushed to the side 
of Rose Marie. The terrified girl clung 
to his arm with trembling hands. 

“Oh, help me!” she faintly implored. 

Monroe raised the girl to her feet, 
wrapped her ermine coat about her, and, 
picking her up in his arms, moved un- 
noticed in the confusion through the 
dressing room, down a side stairway. 
Gaining an outer door, he hurried into 
the street. Fortunately a cab stood 
there, in which he placed the fainting 
girl, and after giving the driver an ad- 
dress, he took his place by her side. 
The cab instantly rattled away. 

Dazed and almost unconscious, Rose 
Marie realized only that a pair of strong 
arms were about her, protecting and 
sheltering her, taking her away from 
that inferno—from that ghastly fan- 
tasy and horrible reality of death— 
from the frightful clamor and uproar. 

The cab stopped before an imposing 
mansion on Nob Hill, Rousing from 
the lethargy which had stolen over her 
dazed consciousness, Rose Marie sud- 
denly realized the horror of the fresh 
ordeal awaiting her. Once more in a 
frenzy of terror, she clung to the arm 
of her rescuer. 

“No, no,” she cried, “don’t leave me 
here! I will never enter that house 
again!” 


“But, Madame Renier,” protested 
Monroe, “where shall I take you? You 
cannot go to a hotel in these evening 
things. And then the publicity—the 
town will ring with this affair.” 

“T know, I know!” she cried wildly. 
“T can’t face it—take me away—hide 
me—somewhere—anywhere!” 

For a moment Monroe sat in trou- 
bled amazement. Then, suddenly, his 
fine young face stiffened into lines of 
grim resolution. Leaning forward, he 
gave the driver another address. 

Again the cab stopped, this time be- 
fore the door of a plain, old-fashioned 
house in a less fashionable street. Mon- 
roe leaped out, paid the driver, then lift- 
ing Rose Marie from the cab, he car- 
ried her up the steps, and inserting his 
pass-key, opened the door and brought 
her into the house. 

He half led, half carried her, into a 
large, comfortably furnished drawing- 
room, and placed her in a capacious 
chair before an open grate. The fire 
was nearly out, but he at once replen- 
ished it and soon had a cheerful blaze 
going. He went to a little cabinet and, 
unlocking it, took out a bottle, and pour- 
ing a small quantity into a_ glass, 
brought it to Rose Marie. 

“Drink this,” he ordered. 
you good; you need it.” 

The medicine, coursing through her 
chilled veins, set her blood once more 
in circulation. She began to feel again 
that she was alive. She glanced up tim- 
idly at the handsome virile figure tow- 
ering above her. 

“Thank you,” she murmured faintly, 
as she handed him the glass. “How 
kind—how good you are.” 

Monroe restored the bottle and glass 
to the cabinet, and coming back to the 
fire drew up a chair. Sitting down, he 
remained for some time in profound 
silence, gazing at the dancing flames, 
trying to realize that his wildest dreams 
had come true. 

The girl that he had so madly, so 
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desperately loved was actually sitting 
there at his fireside. The man who had 
tortured her for so long was dead. 
There was no reason why he should not 
pluck this little flower of the night and 
wear it on his heart. 

“Ts the really—dead?” Rose Marie 
asked in a strange, dull voice. 

“Yes,” replied Monroe tensely. 

Rose Marie leaned forward and, grip- 
ping the arm of her chair, said breath- 
lessly : 

“Are you sure—that he is dead?” 

“Yes,” rejoined Monroe. “A stroke, 
I think. Too much excitement. You 
are safe, madam. This is my home, and 
my housekeeper will care for you until 
I can remove you to my little place in 
the country, where you will be in abso- 
lute seclusion.” 

“Why.” she faltered, “should you do 
all this for me?” 

Leaning forward, Monroe took her 
little, cold hands between his big, warm 
palms, his eyes gravely searching her 
face. 

“Because I love you, Rose Marie,” he 
said simply, “and I want nothing so 
much as to serve you.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

On the outskirts of the village of 
Monterey is a small adobe cottage, its 
door opening on the narrow, crooked 
street. Its walls and roof are entirely 
covered with Gold of Ophir roses. 
There is a pretty story concerning this 
rose tree, famous up and down the en- 
tire Pacific coast. 

Many, many years ago, a young of- 
ficer at the Presidio brought from San 
José a small slip, and planted it in his 
sweetheart’s garden at the rear of the 
cottage. The rose bush grew and flour- 
ished. It climbed the walls, and its 
great, glorious blossoms thrust their 
golden heads into the chamber window. 

Then it lovingly stretched its arms 
and embraced the roof, while the beau- 
tiful Spanish girl waited longingly, year 


after year, for the man who had loved 
and ridden away, to come back to her. 
But he never came. The sefiorita grew 
old, living only in the past. At last she 
died, and her little home passed into. 
other hands, * 

Barry Monroe had rented this cottage 
for the purpose of retiring there to write 
a play, on which he was staking his en- 
tire future. 

To this quaint little abode he took 
Rose Marie. He furnished her with an 
elderly housekeeper who watched over 
her like a mother. The terrified, ex- 
hausted girl was quite ill for some time, 
but at last recovered her strength suf- 
ficiently to be carried down into the se- 
cluded little garden, where in a flood 
of sunshine she improved day by day. 

The disappearance of the famous 
beauty immediately after the sensa- 
tional death of her husband had caused 
a great hue and cry in San Francisco. 
Scouts from all classes had vied with 
each other in trying to find the wife. 
But she lay hidden in Monroe’s town 
house under the care of his housekeeper 
until the nine-day wonder had subsided, 
when he took her to Monterey. 

During all this time Monroe had pre- 
served the strictest delicacy toward his 
charge. He was the chivalrous, de- 
voted friend, and never spoke again to 
her of love, although each day when he 
went to see her his marvelously caress- 
ing eyes told their own tale. 

Every morning he brought her a clus- 
ter of white roses. From these she 
would select a half-opened bud and pin 
it in the lapel of his coat. And so, in 
the dusty, noisy newspaper office. like 
a knight at a tournament of old, he 
wore his lady’s colors. 

Monroe could not go daily to see Rose 
Marie at Monterey, but every morning 
came his regular letter. These missives 
Rose Marie devoured with avidity. Al- 
though Monroe in his letters restrained 
his passion, it would occasionally reveal 
itself in some caressing word or phrase. 
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Rose Marie had never received love 
letters before. In spite of the terrific 
experience she had passed through, she 
was still a girl at heart, and these letters, 
with their tone of tender devotion and 
chivalrous protection, were emblazoned 
on her heart. Each day she grew more 
beautiful. The faint pink flush of her 
childhood began to creep back into her 
white face, 

At last the unfortunate girl tasted 
happiness. 

The little garden behind the adobe 
cottage was crowded with graceful, 
feathery pepper trees, and in one cor- 
ner stood a cluster of fig and orange 
trees. There were gay, yellow poppies 
and scarlet poinsettias, guarded by a tall 
hedge of pink geranium. Sweeter than 
all manufactured scents, was that of the 
climbing heliotrope, perfuming the air. 

A tiny fountain in the center of this 
garden of delight shot a shower of sil- 
ver spray in the air, and by its lily- 
flecked pool, Rose Marie, wrapped in a 
white negligee, awaited one balmy eve- 
ning the coming of Barry Monroe. 

The letter she had received from him 
that morning, notifying her of this 
event, was tucked among the laces over 
her heart. It rose and fell with the 
delicious beating in her breast. 

“Barry is coming—Barry is coming,” 
each throb seemed to repeat. 

At last she heard the whistle of the 
incoming train, and listened breathlessly 
for the well-known step. She heard the 
door of the house open and the quick 
tread in the hall. The servant’s slow 
reply to his hasty question, and then 
he came running down the steps into 
the garden, and was at her side. 

Tall, debonair, commanding, he bent 
over her, piercing her very soul with 
his searching glance. 

“Rose Marie,” he whispered, ‘‘Rose 
Marie, are you glad to see me?” 

She smiled sweetly up at him. 

“Oui, m’sieur,” she murmured. “All 
day since I received your letter, I have 
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had of the great joy that you were 
coming.” 

“Oh, Rose Marie,’ he begged, “do 
not call me m’sieur.” 

“What then?” she shyly asked. 

He took her little hands in his and 
kissed the pink finger tips, one by one. 

“Call me Barry,’ he whispered 
tensely. 

“Trés bien, M’sieur Barry.” Her 
long lashes quivered over her cheeks. 

“No, no,” he insisted, ‘not M’sieur 
Barry. Just plain, everyday Barry.” 

“But you are not plain everyday 
Barry,” Rose Marie responded. “You 
are a wonderful fairy-tale Barry. There 
is not such another man on earth. You 
have been my savior. You have given 
me protection, home, health, and life it- 
self. What more could you do?” 

It was quite dusk, and a great golden 
moon was swinging up into the sky. Its 
shafts shot through the drooping 
boughs of a pepper tree, and gleamed 
across the rippling fountain’s spray. 
The soft splash of the water in the pool 
was like the chime of silver bells. 

A gentle breeze stirred the leaves 
of the fig and orange trees, and borne 
on its breath came the perfume of helio- 
trope and roses. It was a night for 
love. 

Monroe leaned forward and took the 
girl in both his strong arms. She lay 
passively in his embrace as he bent his 
lips to hers in one long, lingering kiss. 

“All I can give you now, sweetheart,” 
he murmured, “is myseli—my love—my 
adoration—my name. Ah, my little 


flower of the night, can you, will you 


love me?” 

She lifted her glorious dark eyes to 
his with a look he never forgot to his 
dying day. 

“My Barry,’ she murmured, in a 
voice like the sighing of a lute. “TI have 
loved you since that night when you 
took me out of that inferno. I shall 
love you all my life.” 

For hours the lovers sat in this en- 
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chanted garden, wrapped in each other’s 
arms, whispering the sweet, foolish lan- 
guage known to lovers of all time. 

The moon smiled through the trees 
at them. The fountain shook its silver 
bells in joy. The heliotrope wafted its 
sweetness like a blessing to them, and 
the Gold of Ophir roses dropped down 
a shower of perfumed petals upon them. 


CHAPTER VII. 

For months the lovers dwelt in their 
paradise. As Rose Marie regained her 
health the two took long walks and 
drives about the country. Under the sun- 
light of Monroe’s love the girl bloomed 
like a flower. She became cheerful and 
joyous, putting behind her the ugly past, 
thinking not of what the future might 
bring forth, but seizing only the bliss- 
ful present. 

Monroe came down usually on Fri- 
day and remained two or three days with 
her. He had his table in a corner of 
the garden and worked upon his play, 
while Rose Marie sat near him employed 
with a bit of embroidery which she was 
always ready to lay aside when he wished 
to read to her from his work. 

Rose Marie would never consent to 
go up to San Francisco. 

“T cannot bear to think of going there, 
my friend,” she would say. “I never 
wish to see the place again. Let me 
stay here in my dear garden with my 


books, my flowers, and you. I am satis- . 


fied.” 

To this idyllic life, one Friday, when 
Barry Monroe came down he brought 
with him a guest from New York, a 
millionaire and an old college chum. 

Vickery was the typical, blasé Broad- 
way product—the sort of man who be- 
lieves that money will buy anything. 
His reputation as a hunter of women 
was international. He was a tall, well- 
set-up chap, with cold, gray eyes that 
had an unpleasant trick of narrowing, 
whenever he appraisingly scrutinized a 
beautiful woman. 
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His manners were charmingly affable. 
He thought he understood the situation 
perfectly, and although he conducted 
himself with an air of outward respect, 
in his heart, he at once marked Rose 
Marie for his prey. 

“She is the most exquisite thing I 
ever saw,” he reflected. “Of course, 
she has no heart, these women never 
have. After a little, she will get tired 
of old Barry, and then I will take her. 
Gad! What a sensation she would 
make on Broadway.” 

Vickery took up his quarters at the 
great hotel near by; ordered his car sent 
down, and the three drove for miles 


“fRose Marie,’’ he whispered, ‘“‘Rose Marie, 
are you glad to see me?”’ 


« 
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about the beautiful country—the golden 
heart of California. 

It pleased Vickery to throw his money 
lavishly about, intending thereby to im- 
press Rose Marie with his vast fortune; 
but the girl, although gently courteous 
to him at all times, showed no interest 
in him or his wealth. Vickery could not 
comprehend this. 

“Here is something new,” he thought. 
“T wonder if she does not really care 
for money, or if she is so cleverly de- 
signing as to appear indifferent, and 
therefore increase my desire for her,” 

His jaded soul was absolutely incapa- 
ble of grasping the idea of a pure, un- 
selfish devotion such as the girl felt for 
Barry Monroe. 

One Friday, Vickery brought down a 
party of his boon companions from San 
Francisco. He asked Rose Marie's per- 
mission to bring his friends over for the 
evening, and she somewhat reluctantly 
consented. In her heart she did not care 
to have them, but knowing Monroe’s 
friendship for Vickery she disliked to 
refuse his request. 

On Monroe’s arrival at the cottage 
she at once told him ‘of the plan and, 
although Monroe was rather dubious, 
not knowing Vickery’s friends, he re- 
alized it was too late to object. 

“Well, sweetheart,” he said, “I would 
much prefer to spend the evening alone 
with you—but, after all, Rose Marie, I 
really think you ought to have some 
friends of your own sex. I fear you 
are lonely at times.” 

Rose Marie went over to him, and 
putting both arms around his neck, 
clung lovingly to him. 

“For myself I wish no one but my 
Barry,” she said sweetly. “These peo- 
ple may be very amusing, yes, but not 


for me. I am content with thee, my 
dearest. I care not for any other 
friends.” 


Her voice was very soft. 
Monroe crushed her against his 
breast. 
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“Rose Marie,” he whispered brokenly, 
“my little flower of the night. You are 
an angel.” 

He kissed her hair. 

She lifted her pretty head from his 
breast, tilting it coquettishly to one side. 

“Non, non, my Barry,” she smiled. 
“T am not an angel, dear—only a 
woman.” 


The party drove over from the hotel 
about nine o’clock, in Vickery’s car. 

Tom Meredith, big special writer on 
one of the San Francisco dailies, a jolly, 
red-faced chap, was the devoted cavalier 
of Mrs. Blanche Marsden,.a dashing 
blond widow. 

Dolly Carew, a birdlike little creature, 
was the friend of Dick Ball, a well- 
known man of letters, and author of 
two or three successful plays. 

The house was soon filled with joy- 
ous laughter and repartee. All ex- 
claimed over.the beauty of Rose Marie’s 
garden, and after some refreshments, 
when hilarity had grown rather wild, 


_ Dolly Carew pulled off her dainty, high- 


heeled slippers and silk stockings and 
waded in the fountain. 

As the fun grew fast and furious, 
Monroe became more and more uneasy 
over the situation. He had been quick to 
recognize that the women were not the 
type of friends he wished for Rose 
Marie, and he was enraged at Vickery 
for bringing them there. 

“However,” he reflected, “it will soon 
be over, and I will see that it does not 
occur again.” 

As for Rose Marie, the unhappy 
memories of her married life, awakened 
by the free conduct of these visitors, 
were heightened by a disagreeable epi- 
sode. Coming down the steps into the 
garden, her French heel caught in her 
flimsy skirt; she stumbled, and would 
have fallen had not Vickery caught her. 

For one instant he held her in a re- 
lentless grasp. The girl felt his hot 
hands on her arms, and with a shudder 
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of repugnance she broke from his 
hold. 

She was relieved that Barry had not 
noticed the occurrence. She had in- 
stinctively hated Vickery, and some way 
to-night she feared him. Contrasted 
with her tender, chivalrous lover, he ap- 
peared like something satanic, and 
brought frightful memories of an al- 
most forgotten bondage. 


It was nearly midnight when they sat 
down to a delicious supper in the tiny 
dining room of the cottage. The table 
was gay with flowers, and Juana, the 
Spanish cook, had prepared the most 
wonderful dishes to whet the appetites 
of the guests. 

Blanche Marsden was arrayed in a 
gorgeous gown of Nile green, and Dolly 
Carew was chic and charming in rose- 
colored silk. Rose Marie was dressed, 
as usual, in a simple gown of white. 
She wore no ornaments. 

The gorgeous pearl necklace, which 
M. Renier had given her, had been long 
since returned anonymously to the dead 
man’s lawyer; as had also the magnifi- 
cent ermine cloak, and all other articles 
of value which she had worn on the 
night of her flight. 

Only her customary white rose was 
tucked in the bosom of her frock. Her 
beautiful golden hair piled high, gave 
her a somewhat haughty carriage of the 
head, and with her innate refinement 
and gentle dignity, as well as her mar- 
velous beauty, she presented a wonder- 
ful picture. 

The supper sped with the customary 
jests and toasts. Vickery declaring he 
was not in it, and bitterly lamenting that 
there was no one to whom he could make 
love, from his narrowing eyes watched, 
like a tiger about to spring, their hostess, 
the beautiful creature presiding at the 
head of the table. 

“She is a thoroughbred,” he said to 
himself, “and deserves a different set- 
ting. Oh, well, I have only to wait. 


She'll get tired of this mud hut. Pll 
take her back to New York with me 
some day.” 

Supper was nearly over when the 
sound of wheels was heard approach- 
ing the house. No one paid the slight- 
est attention until the brass knocker on 
the outer door sent an imperative sum- 
mons through the cottage, silencing the 
clamor and raucous laughter of the noi- 
siest of the guests. 

Juana, with muttered Spanish pro- 
fanity, set down the articles she had just 
brought from the ice box, and rushed 
to the door to intercept any intruder. 

There was a low murmur in the hall, 
and presently Juana appeared with a 
somewhat frightened look. 

“A lady,” she said, “who demands to 
see Sefior Monroe.” 

Vickery looked up. 

“A lady,” said Barry, getting very 
red in the face. “I don’t expect any 


ladies.” He half rose from his chair 
as he spoke. “But Juana, let her come 
ithe 


He turned toward Vickery. 

“Now, Vickery,” he said, “you are no 
longer the solitary member of the party 
—fate has sent some one to whom you 
can make love—show in this lady, 
Juana.” 

The stout, red-faced servant went 
back into the hall and presently foot- 
steps were heard approaching through 
the tiny passage. Every one at the ta- 
ble leaned forward expectantly. A per- 
ceptible silence again fell on the room. 
Through the doorway came a little gray- 
haired old lady. 

She paused abruptly on the threshold 
and gazed with amazed disapproval at 
the scene before her—the two women 
in their startling gowns, the slim, sweet- 
faced girl in her simple white frock, the 
men fit in their evening things, the 
table with its wilting flowers and empty 
dishes—and then held out her hands to 
Barry Monroe, who, white as death, 
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stood staring at her as if he had seen 
a ghost. 
“My God, mother?” he ejaculated. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The little old lady clung tearfully to 
her stalwart son. 

“My boy, my boy,” she murmured 
brokenly, again and again. 

Monroe held her in his strong em- 
brace, gently soothing her agitation. 

“There, there, mother,”. he said. 
“Don’t give way. I’m overjoyed to see 
you. But where have you come from?” 

“My dear, I left Syracuse five days 
ago,” his mother responded. “I got into 
San Francisco this morning, and drove 
directly to your house, where the servant 
told me you had gone to Monterey, so I 
lost no time, but followed you down 
here.” 

“But, mother dear,” Monroe expos- 
tulated, “why didn’t you let me know 
you were coming? I would have met 
you.” 


“TI wanted to surprise you, Barry,” 


cried Mrs. Monroe. 

“Well, mother, you certainly have 
succeeded,” her son replied with a whim- 
sically uneasy smile. “Have you had 
any supper?” 

“No. my dear,” answered the old lady. 
“And I really want a cup of tea badly.” 

“That you shall have at once, 
mother,” Monroe responded. “But first 
let me present my friends.” 

Turning, he led his mother to a seat 
at the table and introduced his subdued 
visitors to her. 

The little old lady seemed quite over- 
whelmed at the grandeur of her son’s 
friends, and she eyed the startling gowns 
of the two women and the disordered 
table with equal suspicion. 

Rose Marie at once made room for a 
cover to be laid for the unexpected 
guest, and summoning Juana, gave her 
directions to bring tea for Mrs. Monroe. 

A strange embarrassment had fallen 
upon the entire company. All the life 


and sparkle of the revelry had departed. 
The men smoked their cigarettes in si- 
lence, avoiding each other’s glances. 
Blanche Marsden and Dolly Carew left 
the table and went out into the moon- 
lit garden. 

“Tsn’t this the fiercest kind of a deal 
you ever struck?” asked the latter of 
her friend, as they stood by the foun- 
tain, dancing and playing under the rays 
of the moon. “What had we better 
do?” 

“Get away as quickly as possible,” re- 
joined Blanche Marsden. “Vickery 
must drive us over to the hotel at once. 
Certainly this supper has wound up as 
a beastly fluke. Dolly, call Tom out 
and tell him what to do.” 

Dolly Carew obeyed; going back to 
the door, she beckoned to Tom Mere- 
dith and Dick Hall, and making an ex- 
cuse to their host, the two men at once 
joined the girls. 

“Get us away from here, quick,” said 
Dolly Carew. “I can’t stand having that 
old lady looking me gver. She makes 
me think of my own old mother.” 

The girl choked back a sob in her 
throat as she spoke. 

George Vickery was also summoned 
and agreed with the others that they 
must depart immediately, and in a short 
time the ladies, wrapped in their beau- 
tiful evening cloaks, bade Monroe and 
Rose Marie good night. 

“What a situation for a play,’ mut- 
tered Dick Hall to Tom Meredith as 
they motored away. “And Rose Marie 
—poor girl! How is Monroe going to 
explain this to his mother?” 

“Devil take me if I know,” responded 
Tom Meredith. “It’s a bad piece of 
business any way you look at it.” 

Mrs. Monroe sipped her tea with 
great relish, but ate very sparingly of 
Juana’s highly seasoned Spanish dishes. 
The old lady was so exhausted with her 
long journey that she scarcely sensed 
the fact that Rose Marie had not de- 
parted with the other guests. 
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Monroe insisted that she should go 
at once to her room, and she made no 
objection. She mechanically bade Rose 
Marie good night, and followed her son 
up the stairs. 

“Your friends are very grand, my 
dear,” Mrs. Monroe said to her son, as 
he led her into a low-ceilinged, white- 
washed chamber, through whose open 
lattice windows the great, gay roses 
thrust their yellow heads. 

“T did not notice the gentlemen so 
much, but those two women were like 
queens! Is it customary to dress so 
much for a small party like yours, 
Barry?” 

“Oh, yes, mother,” Monroe replied in 
a strange. voice. “California ladies are 
very fond of dress.” 

“And who is that beautiful girl in 
the plain white frock who remained be- 
hind?” his mother asked, as she laid 
her bonnet with its old-fashioned 
widow’s veil primly on the dressing 
table. 

Her son hesitated a moment. 

“That, mother,” he said in a low, 
thoughtful voice, “is an old friend of 
mine, Rose Marie.” 

“Rose Marie?” echoed his mother. 
“What a poetical name! Marie is then 
her family name?” 

Monroe did not reply. He affected 
to busy himself unstrapping his mother’s 
bag, and directly after bade her a hasty 
good night arid went downstairs. 

Rose Marie was not in the dining 
room. He knew that he should find her 
in the garden. Running lightly down 
the steps, he saw her in her accustomed 
chair by the fountain. Her head was 
buried in her hands. As he approached 
her she lifted her face, and by the moon- 
light he saw great tears running down 
her cheeks. 

“Oh, Barry,” she whispered. 
are we to do?” 

“God only knows,” Monroe replied 
moodily. “Whoever could have fore- 
seen that this would happen?” 


“What 


He sat down upon the arm of Rose 
Marie’s chair, and drew her to him. 
“Don’t cry, sweetheart,” he said ten- 


derly. “We will find a way out of this 
muddle.” 
“But, Barry,” protested the girl, 


“when she knows who I am, she will 
not want you to marry me.” 

“No use crossing bridges before we 
come to them, darling,” Monroe re- 
joined. “I shall make no explanation 
unless mother asks it, then I shall tell 
her the truth.” 

“Ah, my Barry,” moaned the girl, 
“me, I foresee that I am to bring trou- 
ble upon you. How I am unfortunate!” 

Monroe drew the girl’s beautiful head 
back against his shoulder and bent his 
lips to hers. 

“Don’t worry, dearest,”’ he murmured. 
“Mother is so unworldly, so simple- 
minded, and, though she is at times dif- 
ficult, after all she has my happiness at 
heart. Let us wait and see what to-mor- 
row brings forth.”’ 

But Rose Marie lay long awake that 
night, reflecting’ deeply on this unfore- 
seen calamity. How was her presence 
under Monroe’s roof ever to be ex- 
plained to the old lady from Syracuse? 
Perhaps she had come to live with 
Barry. Rose Marie realized that the 
same roof could not cover them both. 

“Oh, God!” she murmured in her 
agony. “Can -it be that I am to be 
driven torth? How, how could I live 
without him? My friend, my pro- 
tector, my lover!’ 

The girl sobbed herself to sleep. 


CHAPTER IX. 


At dusk the following evening, Mrs. 
Monroe walked with her son in the lit- 
tle enchanted garden. Rose Marie was 
not with them. She was lying on her 
bed upstairs, her*face buried in the pil- 
lows, still agonizing over the terrible 
situation which confronted her. 

What was she to do? And what 
would Mrs. Monroe say when she dis- 
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covered that Barry wished to marry 
her? The girl’s brain reeled as she 
faced the complex situation. 

Meantime, Mrs. Monroe in the gar- 
den below, paused before a white rose 
tree, and plucking one of the the blos- 
soms, inhaled its fragrance. 

“This is like your friend,” she said, 
“so white, so sweet. But, Barry, my 
dear, I fear that this poor girl is un- 
happy over something. She seemed so 
distressed at breakfast. What can be 
the matter with her?” 

“Well, you see, mother,” he said hes- 
itatingly, “Rose Marie is very sensitive 
and highly strung. She has been very 
ill for a long, long time.” 

“Oh, the poor child,” interpolated 
Mrs. Monroe. “Where are her peo- 
ple?” 

“She is alone in the world,” responded 
Monroe. 

Again he looked away from _ his 
mother’s searching glance. 

“Has she no home?’ Mrs. Monroe 
asked. 

“Well—you see, mother,” Monroe 
fumbled, “this is her home—for the 
present.” 

“Oh, indeed,” replied Mrs. Monroe. 
“And were all those people her guests?” 

“Yes, in a way,” Monroe answered. 
“They are acquaintances of mine who 
are stopping at the hotel near by and 
drove over to spend the evening.” 

“T see,” said Mrs. Monroe thought- 
fully. “Then, Barry, perhaps I have 
intruded in coming here?” 

“Not the least bit in the world,” re- 
plied her son stoutly. “She is delighted 
to entertain you. Now, mother, I must 
go up to San Francisco on Monday, but 
I think you had better remain here two 
or three days until I can get rooms in 
my house fitted up comfortably for you. 

“You see, I have kept bachelor’s hall 
there, and I’d like to make some changes 
before you visit me. Wednesday or 
Thursday I will come back for you and 
take you up to San Francisco with me. 


You need a good rest after your long 
journey, and this, I have found, is the 
most restful place in California.” 

“Very well, my dear,” his mother an- 
swered, “you arrange your plans as you 
think best, and I shall agree. Mean- 
time, I shall certainly enjoy this beau- 
tiful old garden, and the quaint little 
house.” 

“And, mother,” Menroe added boldly, 
“IT want you to become fully acquainted 
with Rose Marie, and to love her for 
my sake, for—I intend to marry her.” 

His mother swayed slightly at this 
sudden announcement and caught at his 
arm. 

“Barry!” she cried. “You intend to 
marry this girl—but, my dear, who is 
she? What is her name? Is Marie 
her family name, or has she another 
one ?” 

Monroe hesitated a moment, 
faced his mother intrepidly. 

“Her name is Renier,” he said curtly. 
“But she has an aversion to it, and no 


then 


one addresses her except as Rose 

Marie.” 
“Barry—my son!” Mrs. Monroe 

gasped. “You intend to make this girl 


who lives here—alone—with no com- 
panion but an old servant—under an as- 
sumed name—your wife! You, of 
whom I have had such high hopes— 
you id 

“Hush, mother—here comes Rose 
Marie,” Monroe warned her. “Do not 
let her suspect what I have told you 
until I return from San Francisco— 
by then you will have learned to know 
i1er—to realize what a lucky chap I am 
to have won her.” 

At this moment the girl, a trifle pale, 
with traces of tears about her beautiful 
eyes, descended the steps, and Monroe 
acquainted her with his plans. Rose 
Marie was so accustomed to defer to his 
judgment that, apprehensive though she 
was, she made not the slightest objec- 
tion to Mrs. Monroe’s remaining with 
her for a good share of the next week. 
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Sunday passed uneventfully, though 
the little old lady from Syracuse did a 
vast amount of thinking, and the follow- 
ing morning Barry Monroe took the 
train for San Francisco, quite confident 
that on his return Rose Marie’s beauty 
and sweetness would have overcome his 
mother’s prejudices, and that she would 
be ready to welcome her as a beloved 
daughter 

And indeed his hopes might have 
been realized had it not been for an un- 
foreseen episode. Mrs. Monroe had 
spoken of this place as a little Garden 
of Eden. It is well known that every 
Garden of Eden has its serpent. And 
so it proved in this case. 

The day following Monroe’s de- 
parture had been very hot and exhaust- 
ing to the tired nerves of the little old 
lady. She went quite early to her cham- 
ber, hoping to have a comfortable 
night’s rest. Her windows opened di- 
rectly on the garden, and, turning off 
the light, she sat down in the darkness 
to enjoy a cooling night breeze that was 
coming up from the sea. 

Rose Marie was sitting in her accus- 
tomed nook, listening to the drip of the 
fountain, inhaling the perfume of the 
exquisite flowers, thinking of her lover 
in the hot, noisy newspaper office, and 
wishing devotedly that he were with 
her. So absorbed was she in her reflec- 
tions that she did not hear a slight rustle 
in the branches of the tree that sent its 
limbs over the high wall that surrounded 
the little garden. 

A man stealthily caught one of these 
limbs, drew himself up to the top of 
the wall, and, descending, dropped 
noiselessly upon the soft turf below. 
Pausing only for a moment to adjust 
himself, he went toward the girl sitting 
by the fountain with the stride of a 
panther stalking its prey. He was at 
her side before Rose Marie discovered 
him. 

“Mr. Vickery!” she exclaimed in- 
dignantly. “How is it that you dare 


steal upon me like this? What do you 


seek ?” 
“TI seek you.” His bold eyes sought 
hers. “Do not reproach me, Rose 


Marie, for coming upon you like a thief 
in the night. There was no other way. 
Had I knocked at your door you would 
not have admitted me. Ever since we 
have met, you have persistently evaded 
and eluded me. But I’m not easily dis- 
couraged. 

“Knowing that Barry was in San 
Francisco, I came down on the late train 
this afternoon, and have been waiting 
at the hotel for your accustomed hour 
in the garden. You see, my dear, I 
know all your habits.” 

“Mr. Vickery, I ask you to go at 
once,” demanded the girl. “I do not 
wish to talk to you. Go as you came. 
No one in the house must know that 
you have been here.” 

“T shall not go until you have heard 
all I have to say to you,” he stubbornly 
replied. “You must realize, Rose Marie, 
that you’re in a devil of a fix. The 
coming of the mother of your lover has 
complicated your life a bit. What are 
you going to do about it?” 

“That is not your affair,” she re- 
torted. “Me, I shall work out my own 
problems.” 

“Gad, you'll not work out this one,” 
he scornfully laughed. “You’re up 
against it, my dear girl, When Barry’s 
mother learns that you were the wife 
of that notorious rake, Victor Re- 
nier. B 

“Oh, for God’s sake,” cried the girl in 
agony, “do not speak that name to me 
—let me forget 2 

“Well, were you not?” Vickery in- 
solently demanded. “And now you are 
living with Monroe. I should think, 
Rose Marie, that by this time you would 
be weary of this bucolic existence. It 
is rather different from San Francisco, — 
where you queened it for a time. Eh, 
is it not so, my dear?” 

“You insult me, Mr. Vickery,” the 
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girl cried. “I shall not remain here 
to listen.” 

She turned to go toward the house, 
but he caught her dress and held her 
forcibly. 

“Listen to me, Rose Marie,” he said 
brutally. “I want you. I’ve wanted 
you from the moment I first saw you. 
You can’t remain here; that’s perfectly 
evident, and where will you go? I want 
to take you to New York. There’s your 
proper sphere. You will be the most 
famous beauty in that city of remarkable 
women. 

“You shall have your jewels, your 
car, your yacht, a superb apartment in 
town, and a country house. Would that 
not be better than living sequestered in 
this stupid little village?” 

“Oh, let me go,” cried the girl wildly. 
“TI will not listen to you !”—endeavoring 
in vain to tear her frock from his grasp 
as she spoke. 

“Oh, yes, you will listen to me,” her 
tormentor replied. “It is useless to try 
to escape me, Rose Marie. I shall fol- 
low you to the ends of the earth. You 
shall yet belong to me.” 

But with one mighty effort, the girl 
tore herself away and ran swiftly into 
the house, closing and bolting the doors 
behind her. Here she stood panting in 
terror for a few moments, then, going 
up to her room, she locked herself in 
for the night. 

Vickery, laughing to himself, retraced 
his steps, swung himself over the wall, 
and disappeared as quietly as he had 
come. 


CHAPTER X. 


Every word of this conversation had 
been overheard by Mrs. Monroe, who 
sat white, shocked, and dazed, trying 
to realize tts meaning. 

She had expected that in due time her 
son would marry, but with the natural 
pride and ambition of a mother, she had 
hoped for a brilliant alliance which 
would further his career. 


It was true that this girl was sweet 
and charming, but even before this com- 
promising interview in the garden there 
had been something strange about it all 
—something which puzzled the mother. 
She recalled her son’s hesitating man- 
ner in his explanation of the peculiar 
situation. 

There was certainly a veil of mystery 
about the entire affair. Moreover, as 
she had intimated to Barry, to her 
strait-laced ideas of propriety, there 
could be no excuse for the girl’s living 
here alone, entertaining her son for days 
at a time; or for her repudiating her 
lawful name for any reason whatever. 
And then there was that riotous supper 
party she had witnessed! 

“No, he must not—shall not marry 
her,” she resolved. “But how am I to 
prevent it?” 


Directly after breakfast on the fol- 
lowing morning, Mrs. Monroe turned a 
pale, perturbed face to Rose Marie and 
said, slowly: 

“Will you come into the living room 
with me? I wish to speak to you on an 
important matter, and I do not care to 
have Juana hear our conversation.” 

Rose Marie nodded a mute assent, 
and followed the old lady into the tiny 
reception room with a quaking heart. 
The windows of this room, which was 
situated at one end of the adobe cottage, 
looked out on the garden, and through 
the-open casements the nodding. golden 
roses smiled a good morning, while 
myriad honeyed scents came floating in 
from flowers blooming in the little 
pleasance. ; 

“Last evening,” began Mrs. Monroe, 
“T was sitting by the open window be- 
fore retiring, and heard that most dis- 
tressing interview between you and the 
man who climbed over the garden wall. 
Mr. Vickery, I think you called him.” 

“Oh, madame!” burst from Rose 
Marie’s white lips. “You heard—all?” 

“Yes,” returned Mrs. Monroe, “I 
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heard that evil man urge you to leave 
my son and go away with him. Miss 
Marie, are you engaged to Barry?” 

“Yes, madame,” the girl said faintly. 
“He has asked me to marry him.” 

“How can you marry him when you 
are the wife of another man?” de- 
manded the mother austerely. 

“But I am not,” cried the girl ex- 
citedly. 

“Miss Marie,” icily interrupted Mrs. 
Monroe, “‘do not attempt to deceive me. 
I distinctly heard that wicked man say 
that vou are the wife of a certain Vic- 
tor Renier—a notorious evildoer.” 

“But, madame,” Rose Marie broke in. 
“T am no longer his wife rs 

“You are divorced: Mrs. Monroe 
set her jaw firmly, as she put the ques- 
tion. 

“No, madame,” the girl replied quick- 
ly; “my husband is dead.” 

Mrs. Monroe drew a long sigh of re- 
lief. The situation was not quite so bad 
as she had feared. However, her son 
must not marry a woman who had been 
the wife of a man of vicious reputation. 

Moreover, Vickery had insinuated 
that Rose Marie did not own this estab- 
lishment—it belonged to Monroe, and 
that was not to be tolerated for a mo- 
ment. She should not be living in Mon- 
roe’s house before they were married. 

The old lady spoke slowly and deci- 
sively: 

‘In one way I have been deceived—I 
had supposed this was your house and 
my son was your guest. So you are liv- 
ing in my son’s house?” 

“Yes,” said Rose Marie proudly, “and 
your son is a man of honor—the only 
good man I have ever known. He saved 
me in the face of trouble and disaster, 
and shielded me from an appalling or- 
deal. Listen to me, madame.” 

In hurried words and under great 
stress, Rose Marie told Mrs. Monroe 
the story of her marriage, her unhappy 
life, and the events that led to the death 
of Victor Renier. 


As the sordid details unfolded to the 
older woman’s ears, her sensibilities re- 
coiled with disgust and horror at the 
picture conveyed. She was a professing 
Christian, but not for a moment did she 
feel charity, or even pity, for the unfor- 
tunate victim of cruel circumstances 
who, with tear-filled eyes, withheld not 
a jot of the recital. 

By contrast, the mother saw the son 
she had reared from birth, with all the 
high hopes of motherhood, in danger. 
She had planned and dreamed for him, 
business success, of course, but—great- 
est of all, a happy marriage. It must 
be not only happy, but appropriate. 

How could she face her friends, those 
of the strait-laced circles in the East; 
orthodox, taught to look on sin as alien 
to them—yes, and she had to admit, con- 
taminating to all whom it contacted? 

She showed it in her face, her eyes, 
her voice, as she finally spoke. 

“T am sorry for you,” she faltered, 
with almost averted gaze. It was the 
sorrow of the Pharisee; it held no hope 
for forgiveness or rehabilitation. 

“But, my son ” she tried to go on. 

“Your son loves me, so he says,” 
whispered Rose Marie. 

A ray of hope came to the agitated 
old mother. 

“Do you love him?” she said almost 
fiercely. 

“You do not need to ask that,” said 
Rose Marie sadly. “Have I not told 
you how I regard him—the only man 
who has ever befriended me in my life.” 

“Do you love him well enough to de- 
sire his happiness before your own— 
could you make a sacrifice for him? If 
you knew it was for his good, regard- 
less of your own feelings, could you re- 
fuse to marry him wd 

The inquisitor stopped, for Rose 
Marie seeemd about to fall from the 
chair, so white and ill she looked. 

“But how could I make him happy 
by not marrying him, when he loves me 
so well?” Her lips framed the words, 
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but her eyes questioned the soul of the 
woman who eagerly bent to hear the an- 
swer. 

“Listen, Rose Marie. Barry Monroe 
was born and reared in an atmosphere 
of reverence for all that is good and 
true. I, his mother, who bore him, have 
never even seen the depths of life that 
you have penetrated. I have wished for 
him marriage, of course, but also have 
held to the vision of a pure, untainted 
mother to bear his children and per- 
petuate the line. 

“It is a fine old family, one of the 
best in America. You own that you are 
of uncertain—origin.” 

The listener winced at the choice of 
words, but she did not speak. 

“In time he would forget you; that 
isn’t meant to be cruel,” Mrs. Monroe 
hastened to add. “You would forget 
him, and no dowbt find some one more 
suitable——” Again she noted the 
shrinking figure bowing still more hope- 
lessly in the easy-chair. 

“T mean—you would find another— 
oh, there are plenty of men in the world, 
just as good as Barry Monroe, and you 
are pretty: es 

Rose Marie stopped her with a 
gesture; weak though it was, it was com- 
pelling. 

“And they might also have mothers, 
Mrs. Monroe, who would object to an 
alliance with a person of—uncertain 
. origin—and who has had too intimate a 
’ knowledge of dife under—auncertain con- 

ditions. I see, also, that you think he 
could have the same knowledge, ‘but not 
be the worse for it.” 

“Of course, Mrs. Renier”—not not- 
ing the shudder that responded to the 
name—‘‘it is different in business; his 
work might take him to—to—places that 
I wouldn’t go. But neither should his 
wife. Oh, can’t you see—I want him 
to come home to purity and peace?” 

The anguished mother’s voice broke 
almost with a wail. What if she should 
not be able to move her after all? If 


she should insist on the marriage taking 
place? 

But the old lady was spared further 
effort, for Rose Marie arose and, facing 
her persecutor, said calmly, the calm of 
utter hopelessness : 

“Your son shall be free, is free this 
minute, from any obligation toward me. 
Moreover, I will make this freedom 
apparent to him by leaving here immedi- 
ately. You are satisfied ?” 

Mrs. Monroe nodded. She could 
think of nothing appropriate or neces- 
sary to say, and though there was just 
the faintest stab of pity for the broken- 
spirited object of her dislike, she con- 
soled herself with the thought—any 
mother would have done the same thing. 

It mattered not to her at the mo- 
ment, that the unhappy girl had told 
her of her complete renunciation of even 
the wealth of the man who had been 
her husband, in the expectation of a 
marriage with her son. 

She was too disturbed and anxious to 
consider the other’s situation, feeling 
her own was so urgent in its demands. 


CHAPTER XI. 


In a cheap little apartment, in the 
Spanish quarter of San Francisco, Rose 
Marie hid herself after her hurried flight 
from Monterey. At the close of her 
frightful interview with Mrs. Monroe, 
she went up to her room and quickly 
packing her belongings ordered them 
sent to the railway station. Then hastily 
dressing herself, she bade Juana good- 
by to the profound amazement of the 
housekeeper. 

“Madre di Dios!’ she exclaimed. 
“You are leaving us? What shall I tell 
Sefior Monroe?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” half sobbed the 
agonized girl, as she passed out into the 
little garden for the last time. 

Slowly she walked about the paths, 
bending here and there to caress a 
flower, or to pluck one and thrust it in- 
side the bodice of her frock. 
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Then going into the house, she gave 
one agonized look about the rooms, 
where she and Barry had spent so many 
happy hours, and closing the door be- 
hind her, went quietly away. 

Mrs. Monroe peered from her cham- 
ber window after her. 

“Thank Heaven!” she murmured, “It 
is over. Now I have but to reconcile 
Barry to the situation and in a year 
or two he will have forgotten her very 
existence. It was God, indeed,” she 
piously reflected, “who sent me here.” 

Although Rose Marie departed with 
sudden stealth, her going was carefully 
marked by the man whom Vickery had 
set to watch the house. This look-out 
hastened at once to the hotel and made 
his report. 

“The lady has left the house, her 
trunks preceded her to the railway sta- 
tion.” 

George Vickery smiled—a smile that 
was not good to see. He waited until 
he heard the whistle of the outgoing 
train, then, motoring over to the station, 
he sent-a wire to one of his tools in 
San Francisco, to watch the arrival of 
that train, and follow Rose Marie and 
discover where she took lodgings. 

All these orders were faithfully car- 
ried out, and when Vickery arrived in 
San Francisco the next day he knew 
to a certainty just where he could stalk 
his game. 


The problem of existence now faced 
Rose Marie. She had only a little 
money—what she had received from the 
sale of some embroideries. After con- 
sidering the situation calmly, she de- 
cided to go away, as far as possible from 
San Francisco. 

“T will go to New York,” she re- 
solved. “It will be easier to forget, if I 
put a continent between myself and 
Barry, and there will surely be work 
for me in that great city.” 

Accordingly she made her plans for 
a speedy departure, and the following 


day went to a railway office to secure 
her transportation. Returning com- 
pletely exhausted, she realized she had 
eaten nothing since her breakfast of a 
cup of coffee and a cracker in the early 
morning. 

As she entered the house, a brawny 
ruffian standing in the hallway, laugh- 
ing insolently, blew his cigarette smoke 
in her face. She had seen this man 
on several occasions, and had remarked 
the manner in which his villainous eyes 
had scanned her. 

She was terrified of him, and eager 
to escape from her present environment. 
Hurrying into her sordid little room, 
she sank into a chair and rested her head 
on the table. A sob welled up in her 
throat as she thought of the little adobe 
cottage and the enchanted garden where 
she had been so safe and happy. 

She knew she should set about mak- 
ing herself a cup of tea to gain strength 
for the long journey before her, but she 
felt too sad and weary to stir, when sud- 
denly she heard the door open softly. 

George Vickery stood before her, 
debonair, perfectly groomed, superb in 
a fur-trimmed topcoat. He held a 
lighted cigarette in his fingers, as he 
surveyed her with a triumphant glance. 

“Well, Rose Marie,’ he drawled, 
“have you had enough of it? Are you 
ready to capitulate ?”’ 

“Mr. Vickery,” she panted, “how— 
why—do you come here?” 

“T have come for you,” he retorted 
airily. “I make sure that you must be 
tired of this poverty-stricken hole.” 

Rose Marie closed her eyes in despair. 
So faint was she from lack of food that 
she tottered and caught at the back of 
the chair to steady herself. 

In an instant Vickery’s arms were 
around her. 

“Rose Marie,” he said, “not one word 
—you’re coming with me.” 

“No, no,” she cried, struggling to free 
herself from his grasp. “I will not go 
with you.” 
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“Oh, yes, you will,” he laughed. “I’m 
not going to be thwarted this time—lI’ve 
waited for you too long.” 

Her cloak was thrown across one oa 
of the table. He caught it up and 
wrapped it about her. She tore it off 
and flung it on the floor. But stooping, 
he picked it up, threw it over her again, 
and half carried, half dragged her from 
the room, to the landing of the stairs. 

The girl fought like a wild thing of 
the woods, fiercely and desperately, but 
Vickery merely laughed at her puny ef- 
forts to free herself. They were at the 
head of the stairs, when suddenly Rose 
Marie, with one wild, frantic move- 
ment pushed Vickery violently from 
her. Her attack was so unexpected that 
he lost his balance and plunged heavily 
down the stairs. 


Mrs, Monroe faced a very disturbed 
man when her son returned to Mon- 
terey. In his distracted condition she 
found opportunity to plant the seeds of 
distrust and suspicion, without inten- 
tionally being untruthful. 

She told him she did not know where 
Rose Marie had gone, and indeed she 
did not. But she also told him of the 
conversation she had overheard in the 
garden between Rose Marie and Vick- 
ery, and told it in a halfway manner. 

He immediately tried to locate Vick- 
ery at the hotel, but without success. 
With the firm conviction that to find him 
would mean to also discover Rose 
Marie’s whereabouts, 
make a thorough search in San Fran- 
cisco. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Barry Monroe closed the little cot- 
tage at Monterey and took his mother 
up to San Francisco with him, There, 
after establishing her in his town house, 
he spent his spare time trying to trace 
George Vickery. 

He sought him in his accustomed 
haunts, at fashionable hotels, at famous 


he resolved to — 


cafés. But Vickery was too clever to 
show himself in public until the marks 
of his encounter with Rose Marie had 
been effaced. He took a house across 
the bay, where he remained for some 
weeks. When he deemed the time was 
ripe he left for the East. 


When Monroe was perfectly satisfied 
that he could not find Vickery, he sev- 
ered his connection wih the San Fran- 
cisco paper and took his mother back to 
Syracuse. 

After a few days in his home town, 
he went on to New York. His remark- 
able dramatic work in the West had at- 
tracted attention, and it was only a short 
time before he secured a similar position 
on a prominent New York daily. 

His brilliant, caustic pen soon created 
a sensation. Managers, actors, as well 
as the general public, bought the Eve- 
ning Simoon, simply for the purpose of 
perusing Monroe’s dramatic criticisms. 

Naturally a gentle-natured, kindly 
man, he grew morose and bitter, and 
would sit for hours in brooding silence. 
Of Vickery he heard nothing save that 
he had gone to London. 


Mrs. Monroe came on from Syracuse 
to nurse her son through a fever, the 
result of the tremendous strain brought 
about by the events of the past months. 

She was amazed to find him living in 
such luxury, and could not understand 
how a newspaper man could afford such 
elegant surroundings. However, she 
accepted his explanation that his salary 
was a very large one, and that he made 
money on the outside. 

As soon as Barry was able to be up 
and about he asked his mother what she 
would like to do; return to her home 
or remain with him for some time? 
She decided upon the latter plan, and 
set herself to enjoy her stay in New 
York. 

Every day Barry had his car at the 
disposal of his mother, and she drove 
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about and shopped to her heart’s content. 
It was a new life for this simple old 
lady from up State, and she spent many 
hours in the large stores, wondering at 
and enjoying the beautiful things 
therein displayed. 

One day she paused at a glove coun- 
ter in a famous Fifth Avenue shop and 
asked to be shown some black gloves. 
The young woman behind the counter 
put before her several pairs for her se- 
lection. Mrs. Monroe put aside her 
heavy black veil, the better to look over 
the gloves, and as she did so, she heard 
the young woman who was waiting on 
her give a little choked cry. She quickly 
looked up and into the face of Rose 
Marie. 

And such a Rose Marie!. So different 
from the beautiful girl she had seen in 
Monterey—only a ghost of her former 
radiant self. Thin and wan with heavy 
black circles under the still beautiful 
eyes. 

“Miss Marie!” burst 
Monroe’s astonished lips. 

The girl, pressing her hand to her 
heart, staggered back. She seemed on 
the point of fainting, but quickly recov- 
ered her poise. 

“Madame Monroe,” she murmured, 
“do I see you again?” 

“How do you come here?” queried 
Mrs. Monroe tensely. “I thought that 
you went to San Francisco.” 

“T’ve been in New York for some 
time,” replied the girl. 

“You look very ill,” said Mrs. Mon- 
roe, scanning her closely. 

“Yes, madame,” Rose Marie an- 
swered pathetically, “I am indeed ill.” 

“T am sorry,” said Mrs. Monroe per- 
functorily. 

After which she selected several pairs 
of gloves, paid for them, said good aft- 
ernoon to Rose Marie, and went out to 
her car. : 

But driving home, she could not ban- 
ish the remembrance of that sad, white 
face. 
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“That girl is very ill,” she said to her- 
self more than once. “I wonder what 
is the matter with her? She kept her 
hand pressed close to her heart—she is 
suffering perhaps. I must not let Barry 
know I have seen her.” 

All that evening she sat in a luxuri- 
ous chair before the fire, silent and 
moody. Her son rallied her on her ab- 
straction. 

“What is the matter with you to- 
night, mother?” he asked. ‘“You’re not 
a bit like yourseli—anything gone 
wrong with you to-day?” 

Something had indeed gone wrong 
with Mrs. Monroe. Over and over she 
saw that sick girl—the heavy eyes, the 
pale face, the slim hand pressed con- 
vulsively against her heart, and heard 
that pathetic murmur: “TI am indeed ill, 
madame.” 

For three days Mrs. Monroe visual- 
ized this picture. Again and again did 
that face reproach her. Again and again 
did those heavy eyes beseech her. 

At last, unable to endure it any 
longer, Mrs. Monroe sent for the car 
and went back to the shop in which she 
had seen Rose Marie. But she was not - 
at the glove counter. She made in- 
quiries of the other girls and was told 
that Miss Marie had been taken very 
ill the day before and had not been 
back to work. 

“Do you know where she lives 
asked Mrs. Monroe. 

“TI can get the address for you,” said 
the girl. “Be seated, madame, a mo- 
ment.” 

Presently she was back with the ad- 
dress written on a sheet of paper. 
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Mrs. Monroe climbed the rickety 
stairs of a battered lodging house, which 
had been a fine mansion in its day, but 
now, like many a poor aristocrat, was 
decidedly out at elbows and down at the 
heel. 

She tapped at the door of a hallroom 
and a faint voice called: ‘Come in.” 
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She entered. Rose Marie lay propped 
up on some flabby pillows. Her beauti- 
ful hair streamed over her shoulders, 
and her great, hollow eyes stared plead- 
ingly at the visitor. 

Mrs. Monroe bent over her and tock 
her hand. 

“My dear,” she said, “I went to the 
shop and asked for you. They told me 
you were ill, so I thought I would come 
and see if there was anything I could 
do for vou. Have you had a physi- 
cian?” 

“No, madame.” 

“Why not?” 

“T had no money, madame. 
the last to my landlady.” 

Mrs. Monroe drew back and regarded 
the wasted face before her. Suddenly 
she spoke again. 

“Have you had anything to eat to- 
day?” she demanded. 

“The woman downstairs brought me 
a cup of coffee this morning,” replied 
the girl. 

Mrs. Monroe arose with an outraged 
air and, going out of the room, pounded 
loudly with her umbrella on the rickety 
stairs. 

A frowsy-haired woman presently ap- 
peared in the hall below. 

“Come here!” cried Mrs. Monroe im- 
peratively. 

The woman came halfway up the 
stairs, 

“What is the matter?” she asked in 
amazement. ¥ 

“IT want you to send at once to the 
nearest restaurant and have soup, 
chicken, jelly, and white grapes sent 
here. Hurry up about it—lose no 
time.” S 

“But,” objected the woman, “who’s 
going to pay for all this?” 

“IT am,” said Mrs. Monroe. “Don’t 
stop to ask questions, but go at once.” 

Awed by the lady’s autocratic man- 
ner, the woman hastened to carry out 
her orders. 

A servant soon arrived with a cov- 


T gave 
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ered tray, and Mrs. Monroe, lifting the 
half-famished girl against her shoulder, 
fed her the soup, chicken, and other 
dainties. 

The food revived Rose Marie, and 
she murmured gratefully: 

“How good you are, madame. I was 
very, very hungry.” 

Mrs. Monroe made no reply. She 
was searching her conscience and won- 
dering if she were really good. Through 
her efforts to safeguard her son she had 
destroyed the happiness of this girl and 
had brought her down almost to starva- 
tion. It was a very thoughtful and 
saddened old lady who returned to her 
son’s beautiful apartment that evening. 

After dinner the mother and son sat 
again before the glowing open fire. Mrs. 
Monroe thought of the cold room in 
which she had been that afternoon, of 
the broken windowpane, the wretched 
blanket thrown over the sick girl, and 
all the other discomforts she had seen. 

Again conscience was very, very 
busy. She glanced across at her son, 
who had drawn up his writing desk close 
to the fire and was absorbed in his work. 
He looked so weary, so unhappy. Her 
heart went out to him. She would die 
to make him happy. And yet, strangely 
enough, she had ruined his life, for she 
understood well why he had so changed. 

She was silent so long that at last her 
son, putting down his pen, turned in his 
chair and said: 

“Why, little mother, it strikes me you 
are. growing moody of late. You sit 
here for hours at a time without speak- 
ing. What is the matter, dear?” 

“Barry,” said Mrs. Monroe earnestly, 
“I was studying you.” 

“Studying me?” 

“Yes, I was studying your face. It 
has changed greatly within the past 
year.” 

“Ah, mother,” he said thoughtfully, 
“T have had a great deal to change me.” 

“Barry,” said his mother, leaning for- 

‘ward that she might better observe the 
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effect of her words, not 


happy °” 

He hesitated a moment, his eyes fol- 
lowing the pattern of the rug before the 
fire. At last he spoke. 

“No, mother,” he said, “I am not 
happy.” 

“What is it, my son, that troubles 
you?” Mrs. Monroe tenderly ques- 
tioned. 

Barry lifted his suffering eyes and 
looked straight at his mother. 

“How can I be happy,” he demanded, 
“when the woman I loved more than 
life left me to live with George Vick- 
ery?” 

This was the crucial moment. Mrs. 
Monroe had but to hold her peace and 
her son would never know. 

“Why tell him?’ the tempter whis- 
pered in her ear. “‘Why not let matters 
go on as they are? Let him believe 
Rose Marie is living with Vickery. You 
can go and see her just the same and 
help her in her misery and poverty. 
That’s all you need to do. You know 
what will happen if you tell him. Be 
sensible and don’t go digging up this old 
scandal. ‘Time will comfort him—he 
will forget some day and be happy in 
some other woman’s love.” 

And then she saw her again—that 
suffering, famished, possibly dying girl. 
She saw the dark, speaking eyes up- 
lifted in agony, questioning her as she 
gave her food and drink. One tre- 
mendous struggle with pride, and Mrs. 
Monroe banished the tempter. Her 
son’s happiness above everything else 
on earth. 

“No, Barry,” she heard herself say 
in a voice she scarcely recognized as her 
own, “no, my son, Rose Marie is not liv- 
ing with Mr. Vickery:” 

There was a tense silence in the room, 
broken only by the snapping of the fire 
in thé grate, and the ticking of the clock 
upon the mantel. It seemed to Mrs. 
Monroe that hours passed before her 
son spoke. 
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“How do you know this?” At last 
the words came slowly from his white 
lips. 

The little old lady from Syracuse rose 
from her seat and crossing the floor to 
her son’s chair, sank on her knees be- 
side him. 

“Barry, my son,” she faltered. “God 
forgive me. I have a confession to 


make you.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Monroe mounted the ramshackle 
stairs and swiftly passed into the room 
where Rose Marie lay. 

Startled at the intrusion, she half 
rose. For a second or two they stared 
at each other like two ghosts, meeting 
in No Man’s Land. Then she was in 
his arms, on his broad breast. He held 
her as if he would never let her go, 
tears rained down his cheeks as he kissed 
her hair, her eyes, her lips. 

“Rose Marie—Rose Marie!” he mur- 
mured brokenly. “Forgive me—forgive 
me—my mother has told me all—I 
should never have lost faith in you— 
I am unworthy of your great love and 
sacrifice.” 

“Oh, nothing matters but that you 
have come—you have come at last, my 
Barry! Thank God, I see you again, 
once more before I die!” 

“Don’t talk of dying, my darling,” he 
replied, straining her still closer to him, 
“you are going to live, to live for me.” 

As on the night when he had carried 
Rose Marie down the stairs from the 
tragic revel in San Francisco, he now 
carried her down to his waiting car. 

Mrs. Monroe had the guest chamber 
in readiness. A physician, hastily sum- 
moned, came out of the room after ex- 
amining the girl and shook his head 
somewhat dubiously in reply to Mon- 
roe’s anxious questioning. 

“Her vitality is very low,” he said, 
“heart action is extremely bad. She has 
passed through terrific mental strain, I 
should say. It has broken her down. 
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However, I shall do my best, and we 
shall see what rest and care will accom- 
plish.” 


Under the loving ministrations of - 


mother and son, Rose Marie progressed, 
but very slowly. At times she seemed 
on the point of drifting out into the Un- 
known. But when Barry bent over her 
and called her she would open her great 
eyes and come smiling back from the 
borderland. 

One day as he sat beside her, he took 
her thin little hand in both his and said: 

“My darling, is there anything you 
wish for? Tell me. Whatever you de- 
sire, I shall endeavor to get. Do not 
hesitate to ask.” 

The girl lay quiet for a moment or 
two, her eyes veiled by her long lashes. 
Then suddenly lifting them, she seemed 
to look far away, with the gaze of one 
who peers beyond the horizon. 

“Oh, my Barry,” she murmured, “if I 
could but once more see our garden at 
Monterey. If I could smell the roses 
and hear the-drip of the fountain. That 
is all I wish.” 

Two weeks later Rose Marie sat in 
her accustomed seat in the enchanted 
garden. She gazed with loving eyes at 
the flowers and trees, and listened with 
delight as the fountain rang its fairy 
bells with joy. 

Mrs. Monroe had accompanied the 
two on the long overland trip. She had 
found Juana and put the little house in 
order as of old. The days came and 
went with systematic regularity. Bar- 
ry’s table reappeared in the garden, and 
he took up the writing of his play again. 

The soft air and the golden sunlight 
did wonders for the sick girl. She per- 
ceptibly gained strength, and color be- 
gan to show once more in her white 
face. 

It was a drowsy, golden afternoon 
when Mrs. Monroe appeared on the lit- 
tle piazza and beckoned her son. 

“T wish to speak to you, Barry. Come 
in a minute.” 
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Monroe left his work and, passing by 
Rose Marie’s chair, bent down and 
kissed _ her. 

“You're feeling better to-day, sweet- 
heart, are you not?” he asked. 

She took his hand and laid her face 
against it. 

“Oh, yes, my Barry,’ 
getting well fast.” 

Mrs. Monroe was waiting for her son 
in the little living room. 

She came swiftly toward him, both 
hands outstretched. 

“My son, I believe Rose Marie is go- 
ing to live—I see a decided change for 
the better in her. I have been a very 
selfish woman—in my insane ambition 
I have nearly wrecked your life and that 
of this poor child. But it is not yet too 
late, thank God! If Rose Marie has 
great happiness brought to her she will 
undoubtedly recover ” 

“Yes, mother—and I will try my best 
to make her happy when she is my 
wife,’ Monroe said wistfully. 

The mother put both hands on her 
son’s shoulders, and, smiling up at him, 
said: 

“Then, my boy, why wait any longer ? 
Go at once for the clergyman at the lit- 
tle Episcopal church yonder.” 

The sun was down behind the moun- 
tains, but the scarlet afterglow still 
lingered, when Rose Marie, hearing 
footsteps on the piazza, looked up from 
the romance she was reading to see her 
lover and the black-robed clergyman de- 
scending the steps together. 


she said, “I’m 


The afterglow had faded, the great 
white stars glittered above the moun- 
tains, the moon sent down a shower of 
silver upon the enchanted garden where 
the newly wedded lovers sat clasped in 
each other’s arms. 

“Rose Marie,” Barry whispered 
brokenly, “my white rose—no longer a 
flower of the night—your night of suf- 
fering and despair is far spent. Dawn 
is at hand.” 
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THE STORY SO FAR. 
Henrietta Deering, late of the chorus, mar- 


ries John Sloane after a third proposal. She 
dreads meeting his wealthy and aristocratic 
family, and the ordeal is all that she thought it 
would be. Archie, John’s younger brother, im- 
mediately strikes up a friendship with Henri- 
etta. Before the Sloanes leave on their first call, 
Honore Nesbitt is announced. She is highly 
interested in meeting John’s wife, since she 
is a defeated candidate for such a position. 
Honore is amused by Henrietta’s naive and 
unsophisticated ways. This, combined with a 
general feeling that there is a barrier between 
her and the family she has married into, 
causes Henrietta to long for the old stage life 
and her freedom. 


CHAPTER IlI—(Continued.) 


THE old stage life had gone forever 
with its joys and hardships; its 
very real friendship and Bohemian 
ways. Henrietta had shut herself off 
from it when she married John Sloane 
and henceforward she belonged to this 
family of stiff, blue-blooded people. 
She looked across the room to where 
Honore sat, leaning back against a sea- 
green cushion, lazily waving a huge 
feather fan to and fro, and then to 
where Mr. Sloane was glancing at her 


rather anxiously from behind a news- 
paper. 

A little shiver went down her spine. 
Would she, too, grow to be like these 
people, she wondered? Her eyes turned 
to her husband. 

He was watching her with wistful 
anxiety, and she smiled. 

There was no doubt about him, at 
any rate. She loved him, and it was 
for his sake that she was here, trying 
to make the best of a situation which 
every moment threatened to overwhelm 
her. 

She turned to Mrs. Sloane. 

“It was kind of you to want us to 
come,” she said. “We were going to a 
theater, but we came here instead, of 


course. Archie said you wanted us to 
meet some one.” 

“Yes—a Mrs. Cunningham. She 
will be here presently.” 

John looked up quickly. 

“Mrs, Cunningham! Do I know 


her, mother?” 

“I don’t think you have met her, my 
dear boy, but I am sure both you and 
Henrietta will like her. She is a 
widow, a very charming widow.” 
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Mr. Sloane flung down his paper and 
rose suddenly. 

“By the way, Henrietta,” he said, 
“I’ve been thinking, you'll have to learn 
to ride. I’ve got just the mount for 
you down at Stonybrook! She’s a nice, 
quiet little thing, and I’m sure you 
would like her.” 

‘Henrietta laughed, though she felt 
puzzled. Mr. Sloane had seemed as if 
he had been deliberately trying to inter- 
rupt his wife and prevent her from say- 
ing something that had been on the tip 
of her tongue. 

“Oh, I can ride!” she told him eager- 
ly. “Can’t I, Billsey? John, I mean. 
IT love it!” 

“T suppose you ride astride of course, 
challenged Honore.” 

“Why not? Everybody does! and 


besides if you have well shaped legs,” | 


argued Henrietta. Then she laughed, 
and turned to Mr. Sloane, raising her 
soft skirts sufficiently high to show part 
of a very slim leg and ankle. 

“That’s all right, isn’t it?’ she ap- 
pealed, confident of his approval. 

Mr. Sloane fixed his glasses hur- 
riedly and bent to make an inspection 
when his wife struck in, in a voice of 
flint: 

“Henry! What in the world are you 
doing ?” 

‘His glasses fell with an agitated 
tinkle against his gold shirt-stud. 

“Nothing, my dear!—nothing!” he 
answered mildly. 

He turned away, grabbing up his pa- 
per again, and went back to his chair, 
a twinkle in his merry eyes. 

Honore laughed. 

“Why be so shocked, my dear?” she 
asked lazily. “You forget that Henri- 
etta has been used to exhibiting her 
legs.” 

‘Henrietta swung round, her cheeks 
crimson, her lips trembling. 

“And is there anything disgraceful in 
having a nice pair of legs?” she de- 
manded. “T’Jl hack mine against vours 


any day, so now! Come on, let’s com- 
pare, and Archie shall referee. Archie!” 

Archie came forward willingly 
enough. 

“Come on, Honore,” he urged, but 
his mother swept in front of him. 

“Archie! How dare you! Such a 
disgraceful scene!—positively disgrace- 
ful. I never witnessed anything so in- 
tolerable.” 

Honore waved her fan to and fro 
lightly. 

“How very entertaining! 
‘Molly, the Marchioness,’ in real life. 

John took a quick step toward his 
wife, and laid his hand on her arm. 

“Henrietta dear a 

But she was too angry to be checked. 
She shook off his hand. 

“You keep out of this, Billsey,” she 
said furiously. “It’s just as well that 
we should all understand each other once 
and for all.” 

Her eyes flashed sparks of fire at 
Honore. 

“You've insulted me ever since the 
first moment we met,” she accused her. 
“You think I’m. common and not good 
enough to marry inta this family— 
well, I’m not so common that I would 
deliberately insult any one as you have 
done! You've tried to prejudice Mrs. 
Sloane against me, and it seems to me 
that you’ve succeeded. I suppose it’s 
all jealousy. You’re wild because I took 
Billsey away from you—well, it was the 
kindest thing any one could have done 
for him. Goodness knows what he 
would have been like, poor man, if he’d 
hed you for a wife x 

Honore rose to her feet. She was 
very pale beneath her rouge, and her 
lips quivered. 

“John, I appeal to you,” she said 
hoarsely. “Am I to be insulted by your 
wife like this?” 

“I think you’ve asked for it.” Archie 
broke in in his straightforward way. 

Mrs. Sloane took her hand. 

“Why appeal to John?” she said. 


A case of 


”? 
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“He must be as bitterly ashamed as I 
am—as we all are——” 

“I’m not ashamed, for one!” Archie 
said violently. “I think Honore asked 
for what she got.” 

There was a profound silence, then 
Henrietta turned slowly and looked at 
Mrs. Sloane. 

Her face was quite colorless, and her 
hands trembled. 
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think, aunt, if you don’t mind, I'll go 
now. Good-by, every one—good-by, 
John,” she looked hard at him, but he 
did not raise his eyes. “I suppose you'll 
call it sarcasm if I wish you happi- 
ness.” 

She waited a moment, then turned 
to the door, but Mr. Sloane barred the 


way. 
“Nonsense ! 


Nonsense!” he said in 


Henrietta raised her soft skirts sufficiently high to show part of a very slim leg and ankle. 
“That’s all right, isn’t it?’? she appealed. 


“I'm sorry,” she said hoarsely. “I’m 
ever so sorry! I meant to be so nice 
when we came here, and now—I sup- 
pose I’ve done it again! What can I 
say? I wouldn’t upset you for the 
world. I lost my temper—but she——’’ 
with another little flash in the direction 
of Honore, “she’s enough to make a 
devil of the archangel Gabriel himself.” 

Honore broke into bitter laughter. 

“Well, we had an entertaining eve- 
ning, and no mistake,” she said. “I 


his kind, cheery fashion. ‘You two 
girls are not going to part like this! 
I simply won’t have it. Henrietta, come 
here’’—he held out his hand to the girl. 

Henrietta came willingly enough, a 
wavering smile on her lips. 

“T’ve been a little beast, I know,” she 
said frankly. “I’m ever so sorry, 
Honore.” 

Honore tossed her head. 

“Oh, there’s no need to apologize,” 
she said cuttingly. “I’m grateful to 
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you for having given us all such a very 
amusing evening. However, if I may be 
permitted to give you a little advice, 
try and keep your temper under con- 
trol, and your tongue as well—good-by.” 

She swept from the room, and this 
time nobody made any attempt to stop 
her, although John followed quickly. 

“Honore, I will see you to the car.” 

She stood still for a moment, her 
eyes sweeping his perturbed face with 
amusement. 

“Oh, may you?” she asked ironically. 

He pretended not to hear, but opened 
the door, and stood aside for her to 
pass. : 

Mr. Sloane turned to Henrietta. 

“You mustn’t take her too seriously,” 
he said cheerily.. “She’s been rather 
spoiled, I’m afraid. We’ve always made 
so much of her, not having a daughter 
of our own, you see, and so——” 

“You're talking nonsense as usual, 
Henry,” his wife struck in coldly. 
“Henrietta, come here! I want to talk 
to you.” 

Archie walked over to the window, 
and: leaned on the sill looking down into 
the street. 

“Henrietta’s had enough talking to 
for one day, surely,” he muttered dis- 
respectfully. “I think she’s to be sym- 
pathized with—coming into a family like 
ours.” 

His mother took no notice. 

“About this Mrs. Cunningham, Hen- 
rietta,” her voice held a note of em- 
barrassment. “As I said, she is a very 
nice woman—I am sure you will like 
her. She is quite a lady in every sense 
of the word, and her husband was high- 
ly connected—one of the Cunninghams 
-of Virginia. I have asked her to come 
to Stonybrook while you are there. I 
have arranged with her to give you the 
instruction which will be necessary to 
fit you to be John’s wife, and as 

‘She broke off, as Henrietta started 
up. 
“You've arranged what?” she gasped. 
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She was sure she could not have heard 
aright. ‘“You’ve arranged what?’ she 
asked again hoarsely. 

Archie came back from the window. 
His eyes were keenly distressed. 

“Oh, I say, mother,” he began; but 
Mrs. Sloane went on very calmly and 
firmly: 

“You heard what I said, Henrietta. 
I have engaged this Mrs, Cunningham 
to instruct you. John will agree with 
me that it is quite the best and kindest 
thing to do, in order to prevent you 
from ever again making such a scene 
as we have just witnessed, and I 
hope——” She stopped with a smoth- 
ered gasp, as Henrietta stamped her 
foot in passionate rage. 

There were tears in her eyes, though 
her cheeks were crimson. 

“This is the limit!’ The words broke 
from her with passionate incoherence. 
She had never felt so insulted in her 
life! The shame of it seemed to weigh 
her to the ground. She stood with 
clenched hands, trembling in every limb, 
not knowing what to do, or what to 
say. 

Then, as the door opened and John 
came into the room, she ran to him, 
clasping him with both hands. 

“Billsey! I won’t have it! I won't!” 
Her voice was choked and trembling. 
“Your mother has engaged a—a sort of 
keeper person for me—to—to teach me 
how to behave! I won’t have it—I say 
I won’t!” 

She broke into a passion of tears. 

“Tell her you won’t allow it,” she 
sobbed. “Tell her you won't.” 

The hot blood rose slowly to John’s 
face as he looked past Henrietta to his 
mother, and for almost the first time in 
her life Mrs. Sloane saw anger in her 
son’s eyes. 

He had always been so gentle and 
affectionate to her. It sent a cruel stab 
of pain through her proud heart to real- 
ize that already his marriage had begun 


‘to form a breach between them. 
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“It’s. perfectly intolerable, mother,” 
he broke out passionately. “If you 
imagine I shall allow my wife——” 
He broke off as the door opened and 
Johnson appeared. 

His well trained eyes took in the 
situation in a flash before his lids were 
discreetly lowered. 

“Mrs, Cunningham, if you please, 
ma’am.” 

For a moment nobody spoke. Hen- 
rietta’s tears were dried in a scorching 
flush as she moved away from her hus- 
band. 

Mrs. Sloane had risen. Her usual 
self-possession had deserted her, she was 
‘pale and agitated as she turned to greet 
her visitor. 

“Mrs. Cunningham, how very charm- 
ing of you!” She turned to Henrietta. 
“My dear, I am sure you will not mind 
my having asked Mrs. Cunningham to 
call,” she said, with a trace of nervous- 
ness in her voice. “It seemed such a 
golden opportunity for us all to meet 
and know one another. Mrs. Cunning- 
ham, may I introduce my daughter-in- 
law, Mrs. John Sloane?” 

Henrietta’s passionate, tearful eyes 
turned to the quiet face of the little 
woman who had entered, and there was 
an eloquent silence, and Mrs. Cunning- 
ham looked at Henrietta with gentle in- 
quiry before she held out her hand. 

“How do you do, Mrs, Sloane?” She 
spoke in a very charming, cultured voice, 
but Henrietta’s pride was up in arms, 
and her voice was hard and curt as she 
answered. 

“Tow do you do?” Then she put her 
hands behind her back and walked de- 
liberately away. 

There was a moment’s embarrass- 
ment, then Mr. Sloane hurried forward, 
dragging a chair with him. 

“How are you, Mrs. Cunningham? 
Isn’t it hot? Please sit down, you look 
tired. John ” He turned appeal- 
ingly to his son, but his son ignored him 
and walked out of the room, and the 
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embarrassing silence fell once more. 
Then with another desperate effort to 
dispel the awkwardness that filled the 
room, Mr. Sloane said again: 

“Very mild for the time of year, 
don’t you think?” 

A stifled laugh broke from Henri- 
etta. 

“TI think there’s an east wind,” she 
said, momentarily forgetting her anger. 
Then she turned on her heel and walked 
over to the window. “I hate them—I 
hate them all!” she told-herself, with 
firm vigor. “How dare they treat me 
so? I’m not as bad as all that, I know, 
I’m not!” 

Mrs. Cunningham had taken the chair 
offered her, and sat with her hands in 
her lap, calmly waiting. 

Perhaps she had been prepared for 
some such scene, for at any rate she did 
not look at all disturbed, though her 
kind eyes turned again and again to 
Henrietta’s defiant little figure in the 
window. 

Mrs. Cunningham was a pretty | 
woman still, though her youth had de- 
serted her, and there was a sprinkling 
of gray in her soft brown hair. Her 
pretty eyes were brown, and very sweet 
in expression. 

“Like a big, soft bumblebee’s,” as 
Henrietta described them later to her 
husband, and when she smiled her whole 
face semed to light up in magical 
fashion. 

“T think it is so good of you to have 
come, Mrs. Cunningham,” Mrs. Sloane 
said, with an effort. “I have just ex- 
plained to my son and his wife why I 
have enlisted your services, and I am 
very sorry to say that my daughter-in- 
law seems to have some slight objection 
to the arrangements.” 

Henrietta turned sharply. 

“That’s not true,” she said shrilly. 
“My objections are not slight!” 

Mrs. Cunningham turned quickly 
with her pretty smile. 

“But I hope they are not insuperable, 
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“How do you do, Mrs. Sloane ?”’ 
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Mrs. Cunningham spoke in a very charming, cultured 


voice, but Henrietta’s pride was up in arms, and her voice was hard 
and curt as she answered. 


Mrs. Sloane,” she said, in her quiet, 
friendly way. 

There was a little silence. Henrietta 
seemed somehow taken aback for a mo- 
ment, then she broke out impetuously: 

“T don’t know what you mean by 
that. I’ve never heard the word be- 
fore, but I do know that I won’t stand 
being criticized from morning till night 
by anybody! Not even the Prince of 
Princes, so there! 

“Mrs. Cunningham rose, her color 
deepening a little. 

“You frighten me,” she said. “I had 
no idea that bullying and badgering were 
to be part of my duties. I thought I 
was going to be of some service to 
you.” 

Henrietta’s hot eyes fell. 
a hopeless little gesture. 


She made 


Mrs. Cunningham seemed kind, she 
thought, and then she hardened her 
heart again, telling herself that no doubt 
it was just a trick—a clever trick by 
which to carry out Mrs. Sloane’s wishes. 

“Perhaps you and Henrietta would 
like to talk together,” Mrs. Sloane said. 
She thought she could see a faint re- 
lenting in Henrietta’s face. “We will 
leave you alone for a little while. Come, 
Henry.” 

“Certainly, my dear—certainly.” Mr. 
Sloane looked at Archie, who was 
hovering uncomfortably in the back- 
ground. “Come, my boy,” he said. 
“Your mother wants Henrietta.and Mrs. 
Cunningham to have a little chat.” 

“I’ve nothing to say to Mrs. Cun- 
ningham,” Henrietta protested strenu- 
ously. 
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Archie squeezed her hand as he passed 
her on his way out. 

“Never mind! Buck up!” he whis- 
pered awkwardly, 

Henrietta nodded. The tears had 
started to her eyes again at his sym- 
pathy; they had overflowed on to her 
cheeks when she looked at Mrs. Cun- 
ningham. 

Mrs. Cunningham smiled. 

“It seems that you have already made 
a conquest of Archie and Mr. Sloane,” 
she said kindly. 

Henrietta made no answer, and Mrs. 
Cunningham repeated her words. 

“I heard you. I am not deaf! Any- 
way, Mrs. Sloane hates me. I can see 
it in her eyes, and hear it in her voice 
every time she speaks,” Henrietta an- 
swered bitterly. 

Mrs. Cunningham held out her hand. 

“Come and sit down! I hate to see 
you so unhappy?” 

Henrietta hesitated, and Mrs. Cun- 
ningham went on: 

“After all, it’s comparatively easy for 
a pretty woman to charm the men of 
a family, but it’s different with the 
women, don’t you think? Why not set 
out to make Mrs. Sloane like you? You 
see, Mrs. Sloane, it’s the women who 
count in a family after all, isn’t it?” 

“How do I know? I’ve never be- 
longed to a family like this before.” 

She flung herself dejectedly on the 
big couch, and after a moment Mrs. 
Cunningham sat down beside her. 

“T am sure if you are patient,” she 
‘said gently,” Mrs. Sloane will grow very 
fond of you. Why not make up your 
mind that she shall?” 

Henrietta moved restlessly. 

“T could have made her like me, I 
know I could,” she said, in a choked 
voice. “It was that beast, Honore, who 
upset everything, and now you’ve come 
to torment the life out of me!” 

Mrs. Cunningham laughed. She 
thought that there was something very 
youthful and appealing in Henrietta. 
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“Oh, no, I’ve not come to do that at 
all,” she said. “I hoped we should be 
good friends, and I think we shall.” 

“Mrs. Sloane had no right to bring 
you here.” 

Mrs, Cunningham laid her hand on 
Henrietta’s. 

“But as I am here,” she said. “why 
not let me try and be of some service 
to you?” 

“The only service you can do,” Hen- 
rietta broke out, “is to go away and 
leave me in peace!” 

There was a little silence, then Mrs. 
Cunningham said quietly: 

“Tf you really wish it, of course, I 
will, Mrs, Sloane; but you know, I 
should very much like to stay.” 

Henrietta turned her head slowly and 
for a moment the two women looked 
steadily at one another. 

“T believe I rather like her,” Henri- 
etta thought, in sudden dismay, and 
looked quickly away again. 

“You spoke of Honore Nesbitt just 
now. “Mrs. Cunningham said, after 
a moment. 

Henrietta turned at once. 

“Yes! do you know her?” 

“A little—yes.”’ 

Henrietta started up, her cheeks flush- 
ing. 
“And isn’t she the most ghastly mis- 
take that was ever made?” she de- 
manded excitedly. “Isn’t she as arti- 
ficial as they make ’em?” 

“She is—well, a little unusual, per- 
haps,” Mrs.’Cunningham admitted cau- 
tiously. 

“A little!” Henrietta echoed with 
scorn. “She’s the limit! The absolute 
limit, and yet, in spite of it, Mrs. Sloane 
likes her, and hates me!” 

Mrs. Cunningham laughed. 

“Well, shall we try and change all 
that—you and I?” 

Henrrietta shook her head. 

“It’s too late. I ” Then, sud- 
denly, she burst into tears again. “She’li 
always hate me! She'll never forget 
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what’s happened to-day, and I did want 
her to like me so much. Billsey—John, 
I mean, told me she was a bit proper 
and severe, but I liked her the moment 
I saw her. I think she’s wonderful, 
with that cold, calm manner! Why, I 
could never be like that if I lived for 
a thousand years, and married forty 
titled men! I didn’t mind a bit what 
the others thought of me it was just 
that I did want her to like me!” She 
drew a long sigh, wiping her tears an- 
grily away and shedding more. “She'll 
never, never forget what I did to-day!” 
she sobbed. 

“Tf you will let me help you, we could 
make her,’ Mrs. Cunningham said 
gently. 

Henrietta shook her head. 

“T was rude to you, too,” she said 
brokenly. “I seem to have been rude 
to every one.” 

“T can quite understand your feel- 
ings,” Mrs. Cunningham agreed. “But 
I’m not really such an ogre, am I?” 

Henrietta wiped away the last tear 
determinedly. 

“You’re not what I expected,” she ad- 
mitted grudgingly. 

“And you’re not what I expected, 
either,” Mrs. Cunningham said frankly. 
“You’re much nicer,” 

Henrietta. smiled tremulously. 

“That’s great of you, after the way 
I’ve behaved!” she said. 

Mrs. Cunningham smiled. 

“Then, shall we be friends?” 

Henrietta hesitated, then she nodded. 
“Tf you will—if you like.” 

Mrs. Cunningham held out her hand. 

“That’s delightful of you.” She was 
sincerely pleased. “I shall take good 
care, you won’t regret it.” 

They looked at one another a little 
shyly, then Henrietta impulsively 
stooped and kissed her. 

Mrs. Cunningham flushed, and her 
eyes grew misty. 

“That’s sweet of you,” she said, with 
real appreciation. She took the girl’s 
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hand again. “And now won't you tell 
me a little about yourself?” 

“T’ve nothing very interesting to tell,” 
Henrietta said, with a rueful sigh. She 
screwed her handkerchief into a damp 
ball. “Both my parents are dead, 
and i 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” Mrs. Cunning- 
ham said gently. 

Henrietta laughed. 

“Oh, you needn’t be,” she answered 
abruptly. “I don’t think they had a 
very happy life, either of them. They 
died when I was quite little, and my 
mother’s cousin brought me up till I 
was old enough to think for myself, 
then I left her and went on the stage. 
That’s how I first met Billsey. He 
came to a supper party one of the girls 
gave and ” She drew a long breath, 
and her eyes softened. “TI think he liked 
me right from the first,” she went on, 
after a moment. “Though why, I don’t 
know, because heaps of the others were 
prettier and much better dressed than 
I was. Well, after that first time he 
often came, nearly every night, and al- 
ways to see me. Then one day he asked 
me to marry him—he was such a dear! 
No man could have been kinder or bet- 
ter than he was to me! At last—well, 
I said I would!” She looked up into 
iMrs. Cunningham’s quiet face. ‘“That’s 
all,” she added simply. 

“A real love story, dear,” Mrs. Cun- 
ningham said. “I think fe 

She broke off as some one knocked 
at the door. 

“Come in?” 

Archie poked his head round the 
door. 

“T say, can I come in?” He came in 
without waiting for a reply, and shut 
the door behind him. He looked from 
Henrietta to Mrs. Cunningham, then 
he broke out: “You've been crying! 
It’s a rotten shame! Mother ought to 
be’ 

Henrietta started up. ‘She ran to 
him, and laid her hand over his lips. 
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“No, she oughtn’t! It’s all right! 
Everything’s all right, isn’t it, Mrs. 
Cunningham? I’m going to be ever 
so good, and Mrs. Cunningham is go- 
ing to show me how. I’m going to de- 
velop blue blood. Can any one develop 
blue blood, Archie?” 

Archie grinned. 

“I shouldn’t bother myself to try if I 
were you,” he said. “You’re much 
nicer as you are.” 

Henrietta swept 
curtsy. 

“Thank you very much, but it isn’t 
true, all the same, and you know it 
isn’t! I’m going to learn to talk like 


him a mocking 


Honore does, and to look at the world 
through glasses on sticks or whatever 
you call them, as she does.” 

Archie made a grimace. 


“Oh!” he objected. “Spare us that! 
One Honore is enough in a small family 
like ours, surely?” 

Henrietta subsided on to the couch 
with a mock sigh. 

“Too much I should have thought!” 
she said bluntly. “But your mother 
seems to like that type, and so Mrs. 
Cunningham’s going to show me how 
it’s done.” 

“You'll never be able to do it,’ Archie 
said complacently. “For which we’ll be 
thankful anyway! Whew! What a 
hot night, isn’t it?” 

He flung himself into a chair, fan- 
ning his face with a newspaper. 

“Mother’s just telling the pater ex- 
actly what she thinks of him,” he said 
after a moment. ‘‘Poor old pater! It’s 
hard luck to try and do the right thing 


————— 


“] believe I rather like her,’ Henrietta thought in sudden dismay, and looked 
quickly away again. 
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as conscientiously as he does, and then 
to be called down morning, noon, and 
night by the mater.” 

Henrietta frowned. 

“You ought not to speak of your 
mother like that,” she said severely. 

Archie opened his eyes wide. 

“You sticking up for the’ mater?” he 
ejaculated. 

Henrietta nodded. 

“T like her! I do really!” she pro- 
tested. 

Archie sent his 
across the room. 

“Well, I’m blowed!” he 
amazement. 

‘Henrietta laughed. She leaned back 
among the cushions of the big couch 
and looked at him affectionately. After 
a moment she sat up with a jerk. 

“Do you know,” she said abruptly, 
“T’'ve seen you before somewhere!” 

Archie raised his brows. 

“Have you? Funny! I thought I’d 
seen you, too!” he added. “I used to 
go to the theater a lot, you know, and— 
er—well, other places. 

Henrietta sprang to her feet, her 
eyes very bright. 

“T know. I’ve got it!’ she said 
eagerly. “You came behind the scenes 
one night to see Ninon de Vaux. Yes, 
you did!” she urged, as Archie flushed. 
“And, Archie, you were in rotten com- 
pany. 

Archie ran an agitated finger round 
the inside of his collar. 

“Oh, I say!” he protested. “I thought 
Ninon was a friend of yours.” 

“So she was, so she is! I didn’t 
mean that she was bad company. I 
meant the man you came with—Jimmie 
Carruthers! I remember it all now. 
He’s a slicker, that Jimmy!” 

“Oh, I say, Henrietta!” Archie was 
indignant. “He’s one of the best! 
Jimmie’s all right. Why, he’s coming 
down to stay at Stonybrook next week.” 

“What!” Henrietta almost screamed. 
“To stay! Does your mother know?” 


newspaper flying 


said in 


“Of course, she does. She asked 
him.” 

Henrietta went into fits of laughter. 

“Oh, imagine Jimmie and Honore in 
the same house! It will be as good as 
a play! I wouldn’t miss it for worlds!” 

Archie looked faintly uncomfortable. 

“Jimmie’s all right,’ he protested 
with little or no conviction. 

Mrs. Cunningham struck in _pleas- 
antly. 

“T believe I’ve met this Mr. 
tuthers, haven’t I, Archie?” 

“T should say not!” Henrietta. an- 
swered emphatically. “Why, he’s 2 
She broke off, struck ‘by the appeal in 
Archie’s eyes. ‘‘Well, never mind what 
he is,” she amended her words. “You 
wouldn’t like him, anyway, Mrs. Cun- 
ningham. I hate him!” 

“You seem to hate a good many peo- ° 
ple,’ Archie said rather sulkily. 

‘Henrietta laid a hand on his shoul- 
der. 

“T don’t hate you,” she said affec- 


Car- 


tionately. “And I hope you don’t hate 
me.” 

Archie put his hand up to hers and 
squeezed it, 


“You know I don’t,” he said. ‘“‘Hello! 
Here comes John!” as his brother’s 
voice was heard outside. Archie looked 
at Henrietta and winked. “I'll bet 
John’s been having it out with mother,” 
he added in an undertone. 

It was certain John did look rather 
pale and agitated. 

“Tf you’re ready, I think we'll be 
going, dear,” he said very gently. He 
frowned as he saw Mrs. Cunningham. 

“I’m sorry my mother gave you to 
understand that Henrietta and I me 
he began awkwardly, but his wife in- 
terrupted. 

“You're not sorry, Billsey, and neither 


am I! Mrs. Cunningham and I are 
friends. I’m going to learn to be dif- 
ferent. I’m going to cultivate blue 


blood, as I’ve just told Archie.” She 
laughed and held out her hand to Mrs. 
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Cunningham. “United we stand, di- 
vided we fall—on mother!” she added, 
laughing. 

John Sloane frowned. 

“Fall on mother! Henrietta, what do 
you mean?” 

She rose and 
through his arm. 

“Tl explain as we go home. Archie, 
where’s my coat, I wonder?” 

Archie started up. 

“Tl find it for you.” He went off, 
whistling cheerily, and Henrietta turned 
again to Mrs. Cunningham. “I’m so 
pleased to have met you,” she said. 
“And I shall see you again at Stony- 
brook next week?” 

“Yes.” The soft brown eyes smiled 
contentedly. “I’m so pleased, Mrs. 
Sloane, so very pleased.” 

“T suppose it’s all right, darling?” 
John asked anxiously, when they were 
out on the landing. “But if mother 
thinks she is going to he allowed to 
make you unhappy: a! 

Henrietta reached up and kissed him 
quickly. 

“She doesn’t; and, anyway, she 
couldn’t—while I’ve got you,” she said 
impulsively. “John, where is she? We 
must say good night, I suppose.” 

“In the library, I think. This way.” 

‘Henrietta followed reluctantly, and 
her heart sank as she met again the 
cold, unfriendly eyes of Mrs. Sloane. 

“Tt’s all right,” she volunteered 
naively. “Mrs. Cunningham is coming 
te Stonybrook to educate me.” 

Mrs. Sloane frowned. 

“To educate you!” she echoed. “My 
dear Henrietta, what do you mean?” 

Henrietta flushed. 

“That’s what you meant, wasn’t it?” 
she asked. “And I like her—I really 
like her. I think we shall be ever such 
good friends.” 

“Mrs, Cunningham is a very charm- 
ing woman,” Mrs. Sloane said, in her 
cold voice. 

“And I am not you mean,” Henri- 


slipped her hand 
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etta broke out. “Oh, dear, I didn’t 
mean that!” she added in despair. 
“John, take me away before I say any 


more wrong things,” she appealed 
tremulously. “I shall never, never 
learn not to put my foot in it!’ She 


told him with a sob as they drove 
away through the hot night. She put 
her. head down on his shoulder in an 
abandon of dejection. “Oh, Billsey, 
why did you marry me?” 

John Sloane took her into his arms. 

“Because I love you—because I adore 
you!” he answered, his lips touching her 
hair. “Henrietta, if you like, we'll leave 
New York and go away somewhere, 
where my relations can’t worry you 
again, or make you unhappy, and 2 

Henrietta laughed tremulously. 

“I shan’t cry any more—not after to- 
night. It’s been a bit difficult to-day, 
somehow! But I’m really a very de- 
termined character, Billsey, though you 
may not know it, and before I’m through 
with your family ” She paused. 

“Well, what?” John asked, kissing 
her flushed cheek. 

Henrietta struggled free, and sat up 
stiffly, her eyes like stars, her pretty 
brows frowning. 

“Tll have them all where you are!” 
she told him roguishly. “Down there 
—at my feet!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Henrietta went down to Stonybrook, 
as she expressed it, “chock full of good 
intentions.” 

She had bought herself some new 
clothes of the type of which she was 
sure Mrs. Sloane would approve. Then 
she had had Mrs. Cunningham to tea 
with her several times at the hotel, and 
had plied her with many questions as 
to what was likely to be expected of 
her in her husband’s home. 

Mrs. Cunningham was tactfulness it- 
self, and Henrietta informed John 
Sloaiie heartily that she was “a dear.” 

“T shan’t mind her telling me when 
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I put my foot in it,” she said cheer- 
fully, “because she does it in a nice 
way. But if that Honore starts!” She 
clenched her fists, and screwed her face 
up into a terrific frown. 

“Honore won’t start,” John said de- 
cidedly. “You leave her to me.” 

“Do you think you can manage her, 
then?” Henrietta asked, with a faint 
shadow of jealousy. 

“T think she will be more likely to 
listen to reason from me than from 
any one else,” he answered modestly. 
“You see, we have known one another 
all our lives.” 

“Are you trying to make me jeal- 
ous?” Henrietta demanded. 

“My darling child!” John put down 
his table napkin—they were at break- 
fast—and came round to where she sat. 
“Whatever are you talking about?” he 
demanded, stooping to kiss her. “As 
if you could be jealous of Honore! 
Why, my dear, I’d—I’d throw her into 
the sea with pleasure to save you an 
ache in your little finger.” He kissed 
her again. Henrietta clung to him for 
a moment, then pushed him away. 

“And now I feel much better,” she 
declared. “And you can go and finish 
your bacon with an easy conscience. 
John, what time do we have breakfast 
at Stonybrook ?” 

“About half past eight, I think. 
Mother’s rather keen on early hours, 
you know.” 

“And do I come down clothed and 
in my sane mind, or do I put on a 
morning gown thing, and trail about?” 

“You wear ordinary clothes, of 
course. Why do you ask?” 

“Because I am sure Honore doesn’t. 
She’ll flop about the place in loose gar- 
“ments to look picturesque, I suppose. 
Ho hum! ‘How I do hate that woman!” 

“No, you don’t and she doesn’t hate 
you, and you're going to be the best of 
friends when you get to understand one 
another,” John insisted. 

Henrietta quickly answered: 
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“Yes! When we get to understand 
one another! My dear boy, we do un- 
derstand one another already, and that’s 
just the trouble! If we didn’t we 
might manage to get along quite well. 
No, there’s no hope, Billsey! Honore 
and I will hate one another to the bitter 
end,” - 

But John Sloane did not have any 
patience with all of this. Nobody could 
hate Henrietta, he was sure, and as for 
Honore—well, she was not really so 
bad! He had known her all his life, 
and, manlike, imagined that he under- 
stood her. 


As they drove through the lovely 
wooded park to Stonybrook, John felt a 
slight wave of apprehension as he 
looked up and saw Honore waiting for 
them on the porch. 

“Oh, what a lovely place!” Henri- 
etta gasped, as they swung round a 
bend in the drive, and came in full view 
of the old house. 

“Oh, my word, Billsey! There’s the 
unspeakable one!” she added in despair, 
as she caught sight of Honore. “Isn’t 
she the limit? Isn’t she the one blot 
on this beautiful landscape?” 

The two girls greeted one another 
civilly enough, though there was a 
severe look in Honore’s eyes, and Hen- 
tietta had to put forth an effort to keep 
the smile on her lips. 

Mrs. Sloane joined them in the hall. 
She kissed Henrietta almost affection- 
ately. 

“So you’ve really come!” she said, “TI 
am so glad. Dear John, it is nice to 
see you!” 

“We're both pleased to be here,” 
John answered. He was watching his 
wife with adoring eyes. She was like 
a wondering delighted child, he thought, 
as she stood there, her pretty eyes 
roaming round the fine old hall, with 
its many family portraits and antique 
furniture. 

“It’s like a scene out of a play,” she 
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told him presently in an awe-struck 
whisper. “But I suppose I mustn’t say 
things like that, must I? I ought: to 
pretend I’ve been used to ancestors and 
things like that all my life?” 

“Don’t pretend anything,” John an- 
swered. “Just be your own self, and 
you will make me happy.” 

They went in to tea, and found Mr. 
Sloane half asleep in an armchair with 
a handkerchief over his face. Mrs. 
Cunningham was working by the win- 
dow, the sunset playing about her grace- 
ful head. 

Henrietta flew over and kissed her. 
She had one friend she knew, while 
Mrs, Cunningham was in the house. 

“T’ve come, you see,” she whispered 
excitedly. “And oh, isn’t it a lovely 
place? That glorious park! Imagine 
all that belonging to any one person. 
It seems too good to be true.” 

Mr. Sloane roused himself, yawned, 
and came forward. 

“My dear Henrietta!” He kissed her 
with real affection. “I am glad you’ve 
come! We shall have a little sunshine 
in the house now, eh, Mrs. Cunningham 
—eh, my dear?” He met his wife’s 
severe gaze, and subsided as usual. “Er 
—oh, yes, exactly!” he said vaguely. 

Tea was brought. 

“Shall I pour out for you, Mrs. 
Sloane?” Honore asked. She took her 
seat at the table without waiting for a 
reply, and Henrietta’s eyes flashed omi- 
nously, 

“It’s my place to pour for Mrs. 
Sloane, if any one does, surely?” she 
said in an undertone to Mrs. Cunning- 
ham. “I’m her daughter-in-law, and 
Honore isn’t!” _ 

“There is plenty of time to alter little 
things like that,” was the reply. “Wait 
till you’ve been here a day or two, my 
dear.” 

Henrietta sighed, shrugged her shoul- 
ders, and took a chair next to her hus- 
band. 

“Quite a family party, John, isn’t it?” 
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Honore asked. She looked across at 
him with a smile. “Sugar and cream, 
isn’t it? And two lumps? You see, I 
have not forgotten.” 

“John doesn’t take sugar at all now,” 
Henrietta broke in sharply. “Do you, 
Billsey—John, I mean?” She hurried- 
ly corrected herself as she saw Mrs. 
Sloane draw her shoulders together with 
a little shiver of distaste. 

John smiled. 

“It’s one of the vices I gave up te 
please Henrietta,” he told Honore. “She 
thought so many sweet things were bad 
for me.” 

“And being so sweet herself, she was 
more than able to make un the loss, I 
suppose?” Honore said, with her suave 
manner. 

There was a silence. Henrietta half 
tose as if to speak, then sat down again, 
closing her lips firmly, and casting a 
swiftly appealing glance at Mrs. Cun- 
ningham. 

Mr. Sloane broke in with his usual 
cheeriness: 

“Where is Archie, I wonder? 
any one seen Archie?” 

“He went out with Mr. Carruthers,” 
Mrs. Sloane said. For once she was 
pleased by ther husband’s interference. 
She had seen the rising anger in Henri- 
etta’s eyes, and dreaded another scene. 

But she need not have feared. Henri- 
etta was quite mistress of herself, and 
was chatting easily to Mrs. Cunning- 
ham. 

“So Mr. Carruthers has really come?” 
Honore was saying, in her slow, drawl- 
ing voice. “Really, we ought to have 
quite a pleasant time with such a variety 
of guests.” 

“T was so surprised to find that you 
knew Mr. Carruthers,” Mrs. Sloane an- 
swered. “I must admit that I was 
pleased, too! I really feared that he 
was just one of the many acquaintances 
Archie seems to be always picking up 
in his wanderings. But, of course, if 
you know him and like him fe 
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“Oh, I do very much!” Honore said 
rather constrainedly. “He is a most 
excellent business man.” 

Henrietta turned quickly. . 

“Why, he used to be an advertising 
man!” she said blankly. “I knew him 
months ago when I was at the theater. 
He used to come to see one of our 
girls—Beryl Stevens her name was—and 
Mr, Carruthers——” 

She broke off, meeting Mrs. Sloane’s 
cold gaze. 

“I’m sorry! Have I said anything 
wrong?” she asked in despair. 

“T am sure your Mr. Carruthers and 
Archie’s friend cannot be one and the 
same, my dear Henrietta,” Mrs. Sloane 
said calmly. “Our Mr. Carruthers is 
a gentleman!” 

“Oh, well,” laughed Henrietta, “our 
Mr. Carruthers wasn’t. He was the 
most awful person. I hated him. I 
thought when Archie spoke of him it 
couldn’t be the same. But it’s rather 
an uncommon name, isn’t it?” she asked, 
turning deliberately to Honore. 

Nobody answered. 

“T should like to show Henrietta the 
gardens before dinner,” said John, ris- 
ing. “Do you mind, mother? She 
is so anxious to see the roses.” 

He slipped a hand through his wife’s 
arm, and they went through the open 
French window together and down on 
to the sloping lawn. 

“Honore’s started again!” Henrietta 
said, in a tragic whisper as soon as they 
were out of hearing. “Didn’t you hear 
the tone of her voice, Billsey? Oh, 
she’s a cat! I'd like to maul her.” 

“T shouldn’t trouble, my dear,” he 
answered comfortably. “She isn’t a 
permanent fixture here, thank goodness! 
And, besides, I think we shall manage 
to have a good time, anyway, what do 
you say?” 

“I think Stonybrook is the loveliest 
place I’ve ever seen,” she said enthusi- 
astically. “Fancy being mistress of all 
this!” 
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“As you will be some day.” 

Henrietta gave a cry of protest. 

“How horrid! I should hate it! I 
should be scared to death! Besides 
that means you wouldn’t have a mother 
and father, Billsey, and I’m sure you 
don’t want that.” 

“You know I don’t. I was only feel- 
ing so glad to feel that you really be- 
long to me, and all this.” He waved 
his hand comprehensively round the 
beautiful garden. 

The wide lawns were like velvet to 
the feet, and were bordered on one 
side by a foliage bed which was a blaze 
of color, and behind them again rose 
a belt of dark fir trees. 

“I should like my mother to have 
seen this,” Henrietta said, with sudden 
earnestness. ‘‘Doesn’t it seem queer 
that some people have so much, and 
others just nothing at all?” 

“Tt’s the way of the world, sweet- 
heart.” 

“IT know, but it doesn’t seem fair, all 
the same.” They turned down a flag- 
stoned path into the rose garden. 

“The best of them are gone,” John 
said, as Henrietta gave a cry of delight, 
and ran forward. “June is the time 
for roses, you know. This is only the 
second blooming.” 

“But they’re lovely! They’re just 
perfect! Oh, do you think I might have 
one, just one?” 

“You can have a dozen—as many as 
you like.” He took out his pocket knife 
and cut a scented Marechal Niel from 
a tree close by. 

“Let me fasten it in your frock.” 

But when she came close to him, he 
put his hands on her shoulders instead 
and looked down into her sweet, flushed 
face. 

“How well do you love me, Henri- 
etta?” 

“Better than all the world—better 
than all the Stonybrooks in the world, 
Billsey dear—better than anything I can 
think of!” 
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“That’s how I love you, too!’? John fastened the rose clumsily in the lace of her dress, 
tilted her face backward by its soft, little chin, and kissed her on the lips. 


“That’s how I love you, too!” He 
fastened the rose clumsily in some of 
the lace in her dress, tilted her face 
backward by its soft, little chin, and 
kissed her on the lips as Honore came 
upon them down the narrow, flagged 
pathway. 

She stood still for a moment, her 
lips twitching, a hard expression in her 
eyes, then she came on again slowly: 

“Sorry to disturb such an idyl,” she 
said cynically. “But your mother wants 
you, John. No, I don’t know what for! 
She just asked me to come and tell you, 
that was all.” 

Henrietta slipped her hand into her 
husband’s. 

“Tl come with you, Billsey,” she said. 
She never glanced at Honore, and the 
elder girl was left looking after them, 


her beautiful face falling into haggard 
lines of pain. 

She had loved John all her life. Her 
greatest ambition had been to be his 
wife. She had been so sure that he 
would marry her—too sure, p-rhaps, 
she realized now, as she watch:d him 
scamper across the lawn with Henrietta, 
both of them laughing like children. 

» She clenched her teeth as if with 
actual physical pain. 

“T hate her! I hate her!” she mut- 
tered. 


CHAPTER V. 


Henrietta dressed early for dinner 
that night, and was downetairs before 
the second gong had sounded. 

She stole down the wide staircase, 
feeling a little shy and stra.ge. There 
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were So many family portraits, and they 
all seemed to be watching her with such 
critical eyes she thought, as she passed 
them and went into the drawing-room. 

There was a long, old-fashioned mir- 
ror on the wall opposite the door, and 
as she entered she caught the reflection 
of her slim figure in its white frock. 
She stood still, with wistful eyes. 

“IT wonder if I look as if I belonged 
here?” she asked herself. “Or if I 
look out of place, as they all think I 
am! Just brown sugar!” 

She went slowly forward, her eyes 
still criticizing herself. 

“T haven't got either Honore’s height 
or poise,” she told herself. “And I cer- 
tainly haven’t got Mrs. Sloane’s grand 
manners. I never shall have those, but 
perhaps if I try very hard She 
gave a smothered exclamation as there 
was a sound behind her, and the figure 
of a man appeared suddenly beside her 
own reflection in the mirror. 

He bowed with exaggerated courtesy 
as their eyes met. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Sloane!” 

“Mr. Carruthers!” | Henrietta was 
breathless with surprise. “Then it is 
you. It really is you!” she said amazed. 

He bowed again. 

“It is, and I am delighted to meet 
you in such charming circumstances.” 

He held out his hand, but Henrietta 
drew hers quickly behind her back. 

“What are you doing here?” she de- 
manded sharply. 

He raised his eyebrows. Very dark 
brows they were which gave a sinister 
expression to his thin face. 

“What am I doing here? Isn’t that 
rather a strange question? You are 
here, and so why not I?” : 

She ignored his last words. 

“You've no right to be here at all, 
you know that!” she said bluntly. “If 
Mrs. Sloane knew what I z 

He made a swiftly silencing gesture. 

“In a house like this, the walls, some- 
times have ears, my dear woman,” he 
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said smoothly. “And is am sure that 
neither you nor I can afford to talk too 
loudly about the past.” 

“Speak for yourself,’ Henrietta an- 
swered sharply. “John knows every- 
thing I’ve ever done, or said—or 
thought, if you must know. I'll bet 
that’s more than you would dare to tell 
any one about yourself!” 

Carruthers smiled.. He was not a bad 
looking man, but there was a pinched, 
anxious expression about his face, as 
if he did not often find life either easy 
or comfortable. 

“You were always fond of being out- 
spoken,” he said calmly. “I always ad- 
mire outspoken people as you know, 
but ” He broke off as Archie came 
whistling into the room. 

“Hello, Henrietta!” He seized both 
her hands and wrung them hard. 
“Hello! Great of you to have come!” 

“Glad to see you, too!” Henrietta an- 
swered delightedly. She kept one hand 
in his, and looked defiantly at Car- 
ruthers. “Archie and I are great 
friends, Mr. Carruthers.” 

“So I see. Archie has delightful 
taste.” 

Henrietta frowned. 

“And from this day forward I shall 
make myself Archie’s guardian angel,” 
she said. “I’m going to protect him 
from the evil one, so you just look out 
for yourself!” 

“Oh, I say!’ Archie objected. ‘“That’s 
a bit plain, isn’t it? It sounds as if 
you mean old Jimmie here is the -evil 
one.” 

“Tf the cap fits,” Henrietta said 
lightly, “Mr. Carruthers is quite at lib- 
erty to wear it. We’re old acquaint- 
ances, you know, Archie, Mr. Carruthers 
and I. Nobody can teach me anything 
about him!” 

Archie laughed. He did not take her 
seriously; and giving his head a toss, 
went over to a side table and helped 
himself to a chocolate from a box stand- 
ing there. 
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“You'll spoil your dinner,” Henri- 
etta warned him. 

He shook his head. 

“Nothing can ever spoil my dinner. 
“He took another, and, with his mouth 
full, strolled out into the garden. 

‘Henrietta waited till he had disap- 
peared, then she turned quickly to Car- 
ruthers. 
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a little saying that birds of a feather 
flock together, you know.” She nodded 
meaningly, and turned away, humming 
a snatch of the song by which she had 
first sung her way into the affections 
of the public. 

“The daffodil girl, 


She’s stolen my heart, 
whirl——_” 


the daffodil girl— 
my head’s in a 


“What are you doing here?’? Henrietta demanded sharply. 
Carruthers raised his eyebrows. 


“So you've got into high society since 
the old days,” she said. “I hear that 
Honore is one of your friends.” 

“I am proud to say she is,” he an- 
swered. 

Henrietta sniffed inelegantly. 

“Tt’s not much to be proud of,” she 
retorted. “And if I didn’t hate her 
like the very dickens, I’d warn her 
against you, but, as it is—well, there’s 


Carruthers watched her with an 
amused smile in his eyes. 

She walked to the open window, and 
had stepped down into the garden when 
Carruthers followed. 

“Oh, Mrs. Sloane!” 

She looked back disdainfully. 

“Well, what do you want?” 

Carruthers stood above her, his hands 
in his pockets, smiling complacently. 
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“Can’t we be friends?” he asked. 

Henrietta’s eyes wandered over his 
immaculate evening clothes, and her lips 
curled contemptuously. 

“Why should we?” she asked bluntly. 

“Because I should like to be friends 
with you,” he answered. “You're 
Archie’s sister-in-law, and he is my 
friend.” 

“Your friend!” She laughed shortly. 
“Well, that’s good! That’s the best yet! 
Your friend, when he’s only a boy, and 
you’re goodness knows how old!” 

“That’s unkind, isn’t it?” 

“No, it isn’t,’ she answered flatly. 
“It’s merely the truth. You're too old 
for him, years too old!” 

“You mean, too old to share his en- 
thusiasm—his love of motors and things 
like that. 

“No! I mean something very differ- 
ent, and you know quite well that I 
do. You weren’t born yesterday, my 
friend.” 

“Am I to take that as a compliment, 
or a reproach?” he asked coolly. 

Henrietta shrugged her shoulders. 

“From what I know of you, you'll 
take it as a compliment,” she said 
bluntly. 

Carruthers lit a cigarette, his keen 
eyes watching her all the time. 

“I don’t know,” he said presently. 
“To be born yesterday—is to say the 
least—an error of judgment. To make 
a statement like that is more than an 
error! It’s imbecility.” 

“T don’t know what you mean, but 
it sounds like hot air,” Henrietta told 
him scornfully. “And anyway, I know 
quite well why you’re here, and quite 
well why you’ve got hold of Archie! 
You're teaching him to gamble!” 

Carruthers raised his brows in feigned 
astonishment. 

Henrietta turned her back on him and 
walked on into the gardens. The cool 
evening air fanned her flushed cheeks 
gratefully. 

She had never liked Carruthers, and 
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she felt now that she would hate him. 
She turned furiously when she found 
that he had followed her again and was 
walking by her side. 

“Most young men gamble a bit now- 
adays, as you know,” he said senten- 
tiously. “After all, money is made to be 
circulated.” 

“Is it?” Henrietta laughed cynically. 
“Then I should think Archie’s circula- 
tion must be about perfect by this time, 
that’s all!” Her eyes were hot and 
angry. “I can’t prevent you being here,” 
she added, “I wish I could! But I can 
prevent you making a fool of that boy, 
and I mean to, if you try any of your 
See?” 

She nodded defiantly, and turned 
away, leaving him standing there alone. 


CHAPTER VI, 


There was keen mortification in the 
eyes of Jimmie Carruthers as he stood 
watching Henrietta cross the lawn, and 
he frowned as he turned and walked 
slowly back to the house. 

He was angry with himself because 
he had failed to acquire this girl’s 
friendship. However, he was reluc- 
tantly obliged to admit that she had be- 
haved honestly. 

Marrying into the aristocracy had not 
as yet spoiled her. She was just the 
same as she had been in the old days 
when she had graced the third row of 
the chorus. 

He had not considered her worthy of 
his notice then, and he felt now that 
he had made a mistake. Those had 
been the days in which he should have 
tried to enlist her friendship, although, 
naturally, it had been impossible to 
foresee to what heights she was to rise. 

Jimmie Carruthers was a curious 
man. Deep down in the heart which 
the world and many hard knocks had 
left to him, his inclination was to run 
straight away. He would like to have 
been looked up to and respected by his 
fellow men, but the other course paid 
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him best, as he had discovered after 
one or two futile attempts at walking 
in the straight but narrow path. 

Hitherto he had been fortunate, in- 
asmuch as he had always managed to 
keep on the right side of the law, al- 
though doubtless there had been many 
shady transactions written by the re- 
cording angel against his name. His 
greatest stroke of luck so far was un- 
doubtedly his chance friendship with 
Archie Sloane. 

Archie was young and inexperienced, 
and he had been easily captured by the 
elder man’s knowledge of life. 

It was Carruthers who had first ini- 
tiated Archie into the romance of the 
green room; Carruthers who had taken 
iim to his first supper with the Palla- 
drome’ chorus. Carruthers who had 
driven him down to the races, and skill- 
fully putting him on a few winners, had 
systematically robbed him. 

But Archie liked Carruthers and still 
believed in him, and knowing it the 
elder man was now and then conscious 
of a faint feeling of shame through all 
his elation when he met the boy’s cheery 
smile, : 

It seemed a shame to snare such 
young and easy prey. It was a shame 
to take money from pockets into which 
one’s hands were given such free and 
generous access! That was what Car- 
ruthers thought in his softer and most 
rare moments. At other times he looked 
at the whole matter philosophically, and 
told himself that he must live! He had 
angled laboriously for the invitation to 
Stonybrook, but had never really hoped 
to receive it. The gods were with him, 
he decided, when he found himself be- 
neath the aristocratic roof of the 
Sloanes, and it seemed too good to be 
true when he discovered that Honore 
Nesbitt was also one of the house party. 

Honore and he had done business to- 
gether on more than one occasion, for 
Carruthers was a jack of many trades, 
and had most successfully loaned money 


to foolish women at an exorbitant rate 
of interest. 

It had amused him to see the dismay 
in Honore’s eyes when they met in the 
Sloanes’ drawing-room. It had amused 
him still more when she had threatened 
to tell something of his private history. 

“T don’t think you had better do that,” 
he answered easily. “It would lead to 
too many complications—a great many 
unpleasant questions would have to be 
asked.” 

“What do you mean?” she had de- 
manded, her haughtiness wavering, and 
Carruthers had shrugged his shoulders. 

“T don’t think you need to be told,” 
he said ironically. 

And apparently he had been right, 
for Honore had shown him marked 
friendliness during the past three days, 
and he knew that as far as she was con- 
cerned, he had nothing to fear. 

Locked in a private safe of his were 
a few letters and documents which he 
would have sold only for half a king’s 
ransom, and Honore’s signature was at 
the foot of more than one of them. 

But Henrietta was going to be more 
difficult! He could see that. He won- 
dered why it was that she so thorough- 
ly disliked him. He had never done 
her any wrong—possibly because she 
had never given him an opportunity— 
and he felt that she was going to spoil 
what he had considered would be a visit 
of unalloyed pleasure and success. 

As he crossed the hall, Johnson, the 
butler, came toward him. 

“A telegram for you, sir, and a reply 
is wanted.” 

The expression of Carruthers’ keen 
face changed a little as he took the yel- 
low envelope from the tray. 

“Ts the boy waiting?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir!” 

Carruthers read the message, and his 
face cleared. 

He filled in the reply form, gave it 
to the man, and tore the telegram into 
tiny fragments. 
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“You might make the boy read that, 
Johnson, to be sure that he wunder- 
stands,” he said casually. 

“Shall I read it over to you first, 
sir?” 

“Yes, perhaps you'd better.” 

Johnson bent over the form. Car- 
ruthers’ writing was small and: not very 
legible, and the man spelled the words 
out with difficulty. 

“To Fair—Fairport. 
sir?” 

Carruthers laughed. 

“Account another. He paused ; 
obviously the next word was beyond his 
comprehension. 

“Century,” Carruthers added for him. 

“Thank you, sir, I see. I couldn't 
quite make it out, sir. ‘Another ac- 
count, another century. Fleetfoot to 
win. Carruthers.” 

Johnson looked up. 

“Ts that right, sir?” 

“That’s right.” Carruthers handed 
him a tip. “Give that to the boy, will 
you?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

Johnson reached the door on his way 
out, then stopped, hesitated, and finally 
came back a step or two. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said apologet- 


Is that right,” 


” 


ically, “but Fleetfoot is running isn’t 
he?” 
“Yes. Why?” 


Johnson smiled nervously. 

“Well, sir, I backed Gypsy Flyer to 
win, and Frosty Boy for a place. I 
didn’t know that Fleetfoot had a chance, 
but if you’re on him sir 2 

Carruthers glanced swiftly at the 
man, then shrugged his shoulders. 

“You've backed two good horses,” 
he said after a moment. “TI should stick 
to ’em if I were you. Always back 
your fancy is a good motto. Fleetfoot’s 
an outsider, and though there’s been a 
lot of talk about him lately, I don’t 
know that it means much. I thought 
he was worth a sporting flutter, that’s 
all: 


Johnson came a step nearer. 

“Then you wouldn’t advise me to 
touch him, sir?” 

Carruthers shook his head. 

“No; the odds don’t make it worth 
your while to hedge. If you want to 
do anything, do Star Dust.” 

Johnson beamed. 

“Thank you, sir! Much obliged, sir! 
I hope you don’t mind me having taken 
the liberty, sir?” 

“That’s all right,” Carruthers said. 
“Oh, by the way, Johnson, I left the 
sporting sheet out on the porch this 
morning. Do you know what’s become 
of it? There were some pencil notes 
on the margin I wanted.” 

“T’ll find it, sir, and thank you once 
again.” 

Carruthers looked after the old man 
with a cynical smile. 

“Old fool!” he said, under his breath. 
“What’s he want to meddle with horses 
for? Hanged if I would, if I had as 
comfortable a job as he has. Ho hum!” 
He stretched his arms wearily, and 
sauntering to the open door stood look- 
ing out into the sunny garden. 

Somewhere in the distance he could 
hear Henrietta’s cheery laugh, and he 
frowned again. 

Why did she hate him so? As a 
rule he was rather lucky with women, 
and this one was nothing in particular— 
just a child of the people who had been 
sufficiently lucky to marry wealth. 

She might have been very useful to 
him, he knew. 

There was a step behind him in the 
hall. 

“Mr. Carruthers!” 

He looked round over his shoulder 
to find Honore beside him. 

A half smile crossed his face as he 
bowed to her with exaggerated cour- 
tesy. 

“At your service,” he said. 

She frowned. 

“Please don’t be absurd, Mr. Car- 
ruthers,” she said impatiently. “I 
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haven’t had a chance to speak to you 
all day, and now I do wish you would 
be sensible for a moment. Did you do 
as I asked you?” 

“T put another hundred on.” 

She gave a sigh of relief, then she 
said with sudden change of manner: 

“T’ve heard some very queer stories 
about you, Mr. Carruthers.” 

“Indeed!” He looked merely amused, 
and not in the least upset. 

“Yes.” Honore sat down on a bench 
close to the door, and leaned her head 
back against the paneled wall. 

She looked tired and worried, and 
her hands moved jerkily as she spoke. 


“Mr. Carruthers, I used to believe in you, too,’? Honore said vehemently. 


“T had a letter from Mrs. Fair this 
morning.” 

Carruthers laughed. 

“And how is Mrs. Fair? Still mis- 
taking prejudices for principles, I sup- 
pose? I have not seen her for ages.” 

“So I gathered.” Honore’s voice was 
bitter, and her eyes were angry as she 
looked up at him. “Mr. Carruthers, I 
used to believe in you, too,” she said 
vehemently. “But now a 


He met her gaze calmly. 

“But why not now?” he echoed, as 
she broke off. 

She made a hopeless gesture with her 
beautiful hands. 


“But now——® 
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“T don’t know. Oh, I don’t know,” 
she said despairingly. 

Carruthers’ eyes were hard as they 
rested on her distressed face. He had 
no respect for this woman. To his way 
of thinking, Henrietta, low-born as she 
was, was on an infinitely higher plane 
than this daughter of the pampered 
rich. 

“Dear lady, why worry?” he said, in 
his softest voice. “I never worry! 
What is the use? One only gets old 
before one’s time.” 

She flushed angrily. 

“Tf you were in trouble as I am,” 
she began, then stopped abruptly. “It’s 
waste of time talking to you, I know,” 
she said, in a stifled voice. ‘You care 
only for yourself. You're made of 
flint. I wonder—I wonder how many 
more women besides me have found 
out, too late, what you really are?” 

Her voice was bitter. © 

He made no reply, but just looked at 
her steadily. With a little cry of rage 
she started up and left him. 

Carruthers frowned as he lit another 
cigarette. Women are so foolish, he 
thought. They were quite willing to 
play as long as they won, and as long 
as the rules of the game suited them, 
but if the luck turned ever so little, it 
was accusation and reproaches till the 
end of time. 

He went off to the billiard room, 
where Archie was knocking the balls 
about in desultory fashion. 

_ “Oh, there you are!” he said, his face 

brightening. “Come and play. I don’t 
know what the dickens has happened to 
dinner. There wasn’t a sign of it just 
now when I looked into the dining 
room.” 

But the gong sounded through the 
house as he spoke, and he put down his 
cue readily enough. 

“Come on, let’s go and feed,” he said 
boyishly. 

Carruthers slipped a hand through 
his arm. 


jerkily. 


“One moment—about that money, 
Archie ?” 

The boy stood still, his face paling. 

- “T can’t pay; I’ve told you,” he said 
“I know you’ve been awfully 
decent, and all that, but, hang it all, you 
can’t get blood out of a stone, you know. 
The luck’s bound to change soon, and 
when I have a decent win I’ll pay you, 
honest Injun I will!” 

“My dear boy, I don’t doubt it,” Car- 
ruthers said readily. “But I’ve got to 
live in the meantime, and I’ve lent you 
all my available cash.” 

“IT know. It’s certainly decent of 
you, but He ran his hand over 
his smooth hair agitatedly. “Listen! 
You’re not thinking of going to John 
or father about it, are you?” 

“Oh, no! That’s the last thing I 
should do.” 

“Of course! I know you’re a good 
sport! Come on, let’s go and eat! I’m 
awfully hungry!” He made for the 
door, again, pausing as he opened it to 
look around and say optimistically : 

“T’ve got a sort of feeling that my 
luck’s going to change; you see if it 
doesn’t !” 

Carruthers smiled grimly. 

“T’ve had that feeling myselfi— 
often!” he said dryly. 


CHAPTER VII. 


At the end of a week it seemed to 
Henrietta that she had made little or 
no progress in the affections of her 
mother-in-law. 

She had, as she told John, “behaved,” 
and there had not been one open rupture 
since she came to Stonybrook. 

“T haven’t used any bad words,” she 
told her husband when they were alone. 
“At least—only to you, Billsey, and I 
haven’t quarreled with Honore even 
once, though I’ve felt like it dozens of 
times! I’ve put up with Jimmie Car- 
ruthers, though I hate him, and I went 
to church twice on Sunday with your 
mother. What more can any self re- 
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specting daughter-in-law do? ‘And yet 
she doesn’t seem to like me!’’ she added 
in despair. 

“Mother’s difficult,” John admitted 
reluctantly. “She’s slower at things 
than most people—I mean she’s not 
demonstrative, but once she does like 
any one, Henrietta, it’s for life.” 

“T know,” Henrietta nodded gloom- 
ily. “And once she disliked them, I 
suppose it’s for life, too, so perhaps I’d 
better give up trying.” 

John Sloane laughed, and pulled her 
down on to his knee. 

“You're such a funny child,” he said. 
“I wish you wouldn’t worry your little 
head so much. It will come out all 
right.” 

Henrietta sighed and leaned her cheek 
against his. 

“That’s what you say, but Heaven 
alone knows what a frightful handicap 
I’m facing. Honore hates me——” 


“Honore doesn’t count,” he said 
quickly, but Henrietta would not listen 
to this. 

“Oh, yes, she does, with your mother 
at all events. You see, Billsey, added 
to her natural dislike to me because of 
what I was when you married me, 
there’s always the fact that she wanted 
you to marry Honore ze 

“Oh, well, mother’s idea about mar- 
rying wasn’t mine,” he told her sooth- 
ingly. “I’ve married you, and it can’t 
be undone!” 

She cuddled her head on to his shoul- 
der. 

“That sounds as if you rather wish 
it could,” she whispered. 

“It doesn’t sound like anything of the 
sort,” he answered vehemently, kissing 
her. “And if you don’t like being at 


Stonybrook, all I can say is that we’ll 
pack up and go away at once—to-day— 
if you like.” 
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OWARD PARSONS _ glanced 

around the packed auditorium of the 
Newport Theater, New Hamptown. 
He had never seen it so full before. The 
Newport Theater was not much of a 
place, and New Hamptown was not a 
play-going town, yet to-night there was 
not a vacant seat. He wondered idly 
at the cause of it. 

The entertainment was a revue called 
“The Flowers.” He rarely attended the 
Newport, but he had had a hard week, 
and, feeling tired and rather bored, he 
had dropped in. He had hoped to find 
some relaxation. 

Doctor Parsons was the most popular 
medical man in New Hamptown. He 
was a tall fellow of athletic build with 
a lean, clever face and a pair of deep- 
set, steady, gray eyes. 

The curtain rose on a garden set. A 
bevy of girls, dressed in gowns that 
were designed to represent bouquets of 
flowers, tripped down to the footlights 
and broke into the opening song. A 
couple of comedians made their appear- 
ance and told some worn-out jokes. 
Then, amid a crescendo of music, the 


whole lot trooped into the wings, the 
lights were switched off, and a single 
golden beam was focused upon an enor- 
mous basket of flowers at the back of the 
stage. 

From this basket a girl appeared, a 
small and elfin thing. Her petalled 
frock of filmy tulle was of pink and 
green, and she wore a garland of roses 
around her small, shapely head. She 
was the star of the revue. 

As Howard Parsons looked at her, 
he knew why the shabby old Newport 
was packed. She was as fragile as a 
bit of Dresden china, and her delicate 
features were exquisitely molded. Her 
eyes were violet and were lashed by 
long, silken lashes. As he listened to the 
pure, liquid notes of her voice he knew 
that this dainty actress was the attrac- 
tion. 

Howard was conscious of an odd stir- 
ring at his heart and a strange quicken- 
ing of his pulses as that haunting mel- 
ody filled his ears. In her short petal 
skirt, with her white arms bare, and 
her mass of chestnut curls falling over 
her shoulders, she seemed a child. 
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The end of the song came, the theater 
echoed with applause, and, smiling and 
bowing, she made her appreciation be 
known. 

The man leaned farther out of the 
box, his face flushed. Suddenly their 
eyes met, and for a moment held each 
other. Then, with a deep curtsy, the 
girl was gone. After that, Howard 
Parsons sat like one in a dream. It 
was only when the girl was on the stage 
that he took any interest in the per- 
formance. 

At last the show was over and he 
was out in the warm night air, with 
stars twinkling above. He didn’t put on 
his hat, but let the cool breeze play upon 
his hot forehead. His whole body was 
atingle. Every nerve was tense with 
some strange emotion. All the way 
home he thought of a girl with violet 
eyes who had kindled a tiny spark within 
him that was to leap into an unquench- 
able flame. 


Howard Parsons’ mackintosh dripped 
with rain as he stood in the wide hall of 
his cottage. He had just come in from 
his afternoon round. A trim maid- 
servant came toward him, a smile of 
greeting on her face. All his servants 
liked him. 

“Tf you please, sir,” she said, “a 
woman came to ask you to go at once to 
No. 32 Drive Road. A young woman 
has ‘been taken ill there.” 

Howard was tired. He had been up 
most of the night with a bad case, and 
had been looking forward to rest. But 
he never neglected duty for his own 
comforts. Less than five minutes after 
he had returned home, he was running 
along in his roadster to the house in 
Drive Road. 

Mrs. Burke, the woman who had 
called at his house, opened the door. She 
took in theatrical folk. 

“Tt’s one of the young ladies of the 
revue that’s ill, doctor,” she told him. 
“Will you come this way, sir.” 


” 


She led him up the stairs to a small, 
spotlessly clean bedroom. On a bed 
near the window a girl was tossing rest- 
lessly, muttering under her breath. 

As ‘Howard Parsons stood by the bed- 
side and gazed down upon his patient, 
his heart gave a sudden wild leap. It 
was the girl of the violet eyes. 

Now he saw what had escaped him 
amid the glitter and tinsel of the stage; 
her face was pitifully thin and pinched, 
on the cheeks spots of red burned, and 
his practiced eye told him that she was 
seriously ill. 

Rapidly, skillfully, he made his ex- 
amination. Then he asked a number of 
questions of the landlady. All the time 
the girl kept muttering and moaning to 
herself. 

“It'll be a pretty hard fight, Mrs. 
Burke,” he told the woman gravely. 
“Pneumonia—I’ll send you a nurse.” 

Mrs. Burke nodded. 

“T guessed she was pretty bad, poor 
girl,” she said. ‘“She’s been here two 
weeks, and she had a cruel cold when 
she came. She told me she’d been out 
of work for a long spell—her show had 
onlly just started on the road.” 

Howard Parsons gazed at the girl, 
and a sudden mist dimmed his eyes. The 
landlady’s words had stripped all the 
glamour of stageland away and shown 
him the pitiful tragedy of the life lived 
behind the footlights. 

He pitied her. 

He took one of the burning hands in 
his own. Mrs. Burke had run down- 
stairs to attend to some one who had 
knocked at the door, and he and the girl 
were alone. 

It was as though the strength of his 
personality pierced the mists of delirium 
that clouded her ‘brain. She ceased to 
toss from side to side, and lay quite 
still, her eyes wide open, staring up at 
him. 

Howard Parsons never knew what 
possessed him to do what he did. He 
obeyed an impulse stronger than him- 
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self, for he bent swiftly and laid his 
lips to hers. 


The sun streamed into the prim little 
sitting room at No. 32 Drive Road. It 
was gay with many roses—Howard 
Parsons’ thoughtfulness to the girl who 
sat in a big chair drawn up close to the 
wide-open window. 

Betty Duray held one of Doctor Par- 
sons’ roses in her fingers, and as her 
eyes rested upon it a tender little smile 
quivered at the corners of her lips, and 
her eyes were misty with unshed tears. 
Mrs. Burke had told her of the fateful 
night when the doctor had fought to 
save her. 

Now she was waiting for the man who 
seemed to ‘fill her world, whose step on 
the stairs set her heart to beating rap- 
idly. 

A car came down the street and drew 
to a standstill at the curb. Howard 
Parsons jumped out and ran quickly to 
the front door of No. 32. 

Betty wanted to lean out of the win- 
dow and wave him a greeting, but she 
couldn’t. She was trembling so much 
that she couldn’t move or speak. 

The doctor found her with the tears in 
her eyes. 

He took her cold, shaking hand in 
both of his. 

“My child, my dear child,” he said 
gravely, “what’s wrong? I can’t have 
you upsetting yourself like this. Tell 
me.” 

“I’m so happy and grateful for your 
kindness,” she whispered. “How can I 
ever thank you sufficiently for all you 
have done for me?” 

He laughed a little unsteadily. He, 
too, was conscious of a wild beating of 
his heart. Still holding her hand, he 
pulled a chair near to hers and sat down. 


“You begin to do me credit, little lady. 


The color’s creeping back into your 
cheeks.” 

At his words she blushed, and they 
hoth laughed merrily. 


“You blush like a schoolgirl,” he 
teased her, then he added tenderly, “and 
that’s all you are—just a little girl.” 

At his words a shadow darkened her 
eyes and her mouth twisted into lines of 
pain. 

“No,” she said, and her voice was 
filled with inexpressible bitterness. ‘I 
am not such a little girl I ama woman 
who has suffered.” 

Something caught at the man’s throat, 
and a surge of love and pity welled over 
him. Almost before he realized it, he 
was telling her of the love in his heart. 

“Betty, my darling, I love you, I love 
you.” 

He dropped to his knees before her, 
his head bent forward. She stroked his 
hair, and her tears fell fast. She battled 
with the hardest temptation that she had 
ever known. 

She loved this man, but love and mar- 
riage were not for her. A barrier high 
and insurmountable was between her 
and marriage. But her whole being 
cried out for love, for the shelter of a 
man’s arms. She had battled long, 
against adversity, alone. 

He held her closely against his heart. 

“Betty, can you care a little?” he 
pleaded hoarsely. 

She put him from her, her face very 
pale. 

“I can never be your wife,” she said, 
and her voice was harsh with pain. 

The man’s face was sad and drawn. 
Heavily he got to his feet, and the mis- 
ery was like a knife in her heart. She 
flung out her hands toward him pite- 
ously. 

“Howard! Howard!” she cried. “I 
have hurt you, and I would rather die 
than hurt you.” She broke into uncon- 
trollable weeping. 

“Dearest,” he said, “you must not up- 
set yourself like this. You will be ill 
again. Darling, I don’t blame you, it’s 
not your fault that you can’t love me.” 

She stared up at him, her hands 
pressed against his chest. 
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“Not love you?” she repeated. “TI 
love you better than life, I love you with 
my whole soul—that’s why I won’t 
marry you.” 

“Betty, you love me?’ His tones 
were exultant. “Then do you think that 
I will ever let you go?” He swept her 
into his arms with a triumphant ges- 
ture. “My beloved! Mine! Mine!” 

She tried to release herself, but she 
was as a child in his strong arms. She 
was weak from her long illness—and 
she loved him. 

“But listen, Howard,” she begged. 
“You are a coming doctor, respected, 
looked up to in New Hamptown, I’m 
just a penniless chorus girl, whom you 
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know nothing about. I am not a fitting 
wife for you, dear. Really I’m not.” 

“It’s no use your trying to run your- 
self down, sweetheart,” he told her hap- 
pily. “The mischief was done that night 
you stepped out of that basket of 
flowers. I walked the streets dreaming 
of you, my lady of the roses. Betty, 
kiss me, darling, put your arms around 
my neck, and tell me again that you love 
me.” 

She raised her tear-stained face to his. 

“Howard, remember I have told you 
nothing about myself. Are you sure, 
sure?” she faltered. “Suppose you 
found that I was unworthy, that I 
She wanted to tell him of that dark cloud 
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SI can never be vour wife,’ Betty said, and her voice was harsh with pain. 
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that loomed in the past, but she couldn't. 
Her love had robbed her of the strength. 

“Betty, kiss me,” he urged. 

She twined her arms about him and 
clung to him, laying her lips to his in a 
long kiss. 

When she was once more alone in the 
little parlor, fragrant with the scent of 
Howard’s roses, she told herself that the 
past was dead, dead, dead—and that the 
future belonged to her and Howard. 


Betty Parsons stood at the drawing- 
room window of her new home, gazing 
out into the sunlit garden. Her eyes 
traveled back from its beauty to the 
plain gold band that circled her finger. 

Howard’s ring! : 

Impulsively she pressed it to her lips. 
Her husband, her lover! The past few 
months had been like a wonderful 
dream. Her marriage had been so quiet 
and yet so impressive in the beautiful 
old parish church. Her honeymoon had 
been spent in Cuba. Health and happi- 
ness had painted her cheeks and lent a 
sparkle to her eyes. Her husband loved 
to lavish presents upon her, to spoil her 
in every way. He was like a boy again. 

Through a wicket gate at the end of 
the garden there came the tall, straight 
figure of a girl in ntirse’s uniform. She 
had a child by the hand—a little, fairy- 
like creature with a mass of golden curls 
and a skin like a rose petal. 

As Betty’s gaze fell upon the child 
there came into her eyes a strange ex- 
pression, a look of love and fear. 

The child was the Parsons’ 
adopted girl, Gloria. 

Betty had asked her husband if Gloria 
could come to live with them. She had 
told him that she was the child of an 
actress, and that she lived with Betty’s 
landlady. 

Howard, loving all children, had will- 
ingly consented to the little girl making 
her home with them. A nurse, Cath- 
erine Goldsmith, had been engaged to 
take charge of the child. Catherine, 
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with her quiet voice and narrow, white 
face, was the one thorn in Betty’s bed of 
roses. There was something about the 
nurse that frightened her. 

Betty was certain that Catherine dis- 
liked her, and that she liked her husband 
more than it was good for a girl to like 
another woman’s husband. She was a 
perfect nurse. Howard had known her 
a long time, and she had often nursed 
his patients. 

Gloria came running across the lawn 
when she caught sight of Betty. The 
nurse followed leisurely. Betty gath- 
ered the child up into her arms and 
kissed her again and again. 

“My baby, my darling,” she crooned, 
and her lovely face was transfigured 
with a wonderful radiance. Then she 
became aware of the tall, slim woman 
in her trim blue-and-white uniform, 
looking at her with a peculiar expression 
in her cold, blue eyes, and she set the 
child down hurriedly. 

“It’s rather hot for Gloria to be out 
this afternoon, isn’t it, Miss Gold- 
smith ?” she asked. 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Parsons, there is a 
lovely breeze, and we have been in the 
shade,” the nurse replied in that smooth 
tone of hers that had an irritating effect 
on Betty’s nerves. Miss Goldsmith 
patted the child’s curly head. “She’s 
a good little soul.” She looked up 
quickly. ‘Wonderfully like you, Mrs. 
Parsons, did you say she was a relation’s 
little girl?” 

Betty’s fingers were tightly clenched. 

“No,” she said harshly. “She is not 
a relation’s child.” Without another 
glance in Gloria’s direction she swept 
through the French window and out 
onto the lawn. 

For a moment the other stared after 
her. Her mouth was a cruel line across 
her narrow face. 

“You've fooled him, you pretty doll,” 
she thought bitterly. “But some day 
you'll give yourself away.” 

When the doctor came home to lunch 
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he found Betty among the roses, sitting 
on a white-painted seat. She was paler 
than usual, and there was a shadow in 


her eyes. 
Howard bent down and kissed her. 
“Headache, sweetheart?” he asked 


softly, seating himself on the arm of 
the seat. 

“A—a little,” she admitted. 

“You must lie down for a while after 
lunch,” he said. “You had a nasty ill- 
ness, you know, and that sort of thing 


takes a long time to get over. I can’t 
have you overdoing things. You are 
much too precious to me.” His voice 


sank to that low, ardent note that thrilled 
her, and she pressed closer to him. 

“Do I really mean a lot to you, 
Howard ?” she asked. 

He slipped his arm about her slender 
shoulders. 

“T couldn’t tell you how much,” he 
answered, and his voice was husky with 
the depth of his feelings. “You have 
changed the face of this old world for 
me, Betty.” 

There were tears in Betty Parsons’ 
eyes. Her husband had never spoken 
so to her before. He had never shown 
her his heart so clearly. 

He was not a man who found it easy 
to express his emotions, and it filled her 
with a wonderful exultation. He loved 
her, he needed her. Surely if he knew 
of that dark shadow out of the past he 
would forgive. Some day in the future 
she would tell him her story. 

Presently they went arm in arm to- 
ward the house. 

From her window Miss Goldsmith 
watched them, and: jealousy filled her 
heart. There passed over her pale face 
an expression of mingled rage and mis- 
ery, then she dropped her head into her 
hands. But she didn’t cry—Catherine 
Goldsmith was not a woman of tears. 


The telephone bell rang sharply in the 
hall, and Betty, who was passing 
through, went to the instrument and 
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took down the receiver. Howard Par- 
sons was at the other end of the wire. 

“Sorry, dear,” he called, “but I’ve got 
a very important Case on. It may be late 
when I get home. If any patients come, 
tell them I shan’t be able to see them 
till the morning. Good-by.” 

Betty was going out to pay some calls. 
As the wife of New Hamptown’s most 
popular doctor she had many social en- 
gagements. The people of New Hamp- 
town had taken her very warmly to their 
hearts, for Betty had an_ irresistible 
charm quite apart from her beauty. 
Howard and his bride bade fair to be 
a most sought-after couple. 

She had donned a new gown of black 
silk. Patent-leather shoes, with silver 
buckles, adorned her feet, and a wide- 
brimmed black hat with a royal-blue 
plume completed a most becoming en- 
semble. 

As she was about to leave the house 
she remembered that, while descending 
the stairs, she had heard the doctor’s bell. 
Perhaps it was a patient. She went 
quickly along the corridor that led to 
the office and opened the waiting-room 
door. 

For a moment a shaft of brilliant sun- 
shine from the open window dazzled her. 
Then she became accustomed to the glare 
and was able to see a man sitting just 
beneath the window, his cap on the floor 
beside him. 

He was a big man in shabby tweeds. 
His shoes were down at the heel and 
broken. He might at some time have 
been handsome and have laid claim to 
that much-abused title of gentleman. 
But upon his features vice had left its 
unmistakable mark.- The dark eyes were 
shifty, the full lips loose, the skin yel- 
low and unhealthy. 

As Betty Parsons looked at him, every 
drop of color drained from her face. 
Her body grew tense, and in the wide 
eyes inexpressible horror dawned. 
Neither Betty nor the man spoke. They 
just stared at each other. 
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She closed the door and leaned against 
it, her breath coming in labored gasps. 

“You!” she whispered at length, 
-hoarsely. ‘“You—after all these years!” 

The man had recovered from his 
astonishment, and was once more mas- 
ter of himself and the situation. ‘An 
ugly leer disfigured his coarse mouth. 

“Good Lord, Betty!” He would have 
touched her, but with a fierce gesture she 
struck his hand away. 

“Don’t come any nearer, you beast,” 
she said between’ clenched teeth. 

At the passionate scorn and hatred in 
her voice the ugly leer turned into a 
snarl. 

“So you are going to ride the high 
horse, my dear. Why? What harm 
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“You!’ Betty whispered at length. 
“‘You—after all these years !’’ 


have I done you?” He tried to make 
his tones conciliating. 

Betty was perfectly gowned, evident-- 
ly prosperous, and Dick Finch was ever 
on the lookout for the main chance. 

“What harm have you done me?” she 
retorted bitterly. ‘You married me, that 
was all—turned my silly head with your 
flattery, and made me believe you cared 
for me, a mere child of sixteen. On the 
day they took you to prison as a big- 
amist—the day I learned that you had 
deceived me, that I was a wife, yet not a 
wife—I became a woman, a woman who 
had touched the very depths of shame 
and despair. That’s what you did for 
me, Dick Finch. Isn’t it enough?” 

The man had the sensitiveness to 
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blush. His shifty eyes could not meet 
the blaze in those of the woman whose 
life he had wrecked. 

“Betty, I didn’t know the other 
woman was alive,” he burst out. “I 
swear I didn’t.” 

“That is a lie,” she corrected sharply. 
“You forget I read the case in the pa- 
pers. I knew then that you were sim- 
ply a scoundrel who had tricked me, 
deliberately made me your latest victim. 
So I went away, changed my name, and 
tried to forget that horrible part of my 
life.” 

“Then I turn up like a bad penny, 
just when you have succeeded,” he re- 
plied cynically. He looked her up and 
down in an insolent, appraising fashion. 
“You have evidently fallen on your feet. 
What are you doing in this house, by 
the way?” 

“I am Doctor Parsons’ wife,” Betty 
answered, and she couldn’t keep the 
thrill of pride out of her voice. 

A crafty expression crept into the 
man’s eyes. Doctor Parsons’ wife! 
Doctor Parsons was a man of money 
and position. He knew all about the 
popular young doctor. He had taken 
lodgings with a woman in the town, and 
it was on her behalf that he had called 
this afternoon. Her husband was sick 
with bronchitis, and she wanted the doc- 
tor to call. 

Betty was married to this doctor! His 
Betty, who had worn his ring, and be- 
lieved herself his wife. It opened up 
big possibilities to this man who had no 
honor, no decency. He came a trifle 
‘nearer, and a new, menacing note was 
in his tones. 

“Don’t suppose the doctor would like 
the idea of his wife having been mixed 
up in a bigamy affair,” he said mean- 
ingly. 

Betty shut her eyes. Her teeth closed 
hard on her lower lip. Then she looked 
up at him defiantly. 

“Are you going to tell him?” she de- 
manded. 


“Not if you pay me to hold my 
tongue,” 

“Blackmail!” 

“An ugly word.” 

A bigamist, a blackmailer! Suddenly 
she covered her face with her trembling 
hands. Her body shook, but no tears 
relieved the awful tension of her mind. 
At length she raised her head, but all the 
defiance had died out of her. She looked 
infinitely tired, beaten, a woman broken 
in the storm of life. 

“How much do you want?” she asked 
wearily. 

“As much as I can get.” 

She opened the door and closed it 
carefully behind her. Then she went 
quietly up the stairs and to her own 
room. Her husband had insisted on 
opening a ‘bank account in her name, and 
he never questioned how she spent the 
money. 

She sat down in front of her desk. 
She would write out a check payable to 
Finch. Then she thought that that 
would not be wise. She opened a drawer 
and took out five bills. That would keep 
him quiet until she could draw some 
more from the bank to-morrow. 

She went back to the waiting room. 
He counted the money over when she 
thrust it into his hands. 

“I’m sick of this part of the country,” 
he said. ‘Let me have five hundred dol- 
lars. Tl clear out and you won’t be 
worried with my turning up again.” 

“Very well,” she said. “Meet me in 
the village to-morrow after dark, and I’ll 
bring it.” 

“Right! I'll be there.” He stuffed 
the bills into his pocket, then was gone. 

As he passed along the path to the 
gate he encountered Miss Goldsmith 
coming in, and stood aside for her to 
pass. 

She glanced at him curiously. Then 
she went on into the house. The doc- 
tor had made up a bottle of medicine 
for her neuralgia, and told her he’d leave 
it on the waiting-room mantelpiece. 
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She sniffed thoughtfully. Mixed with 
the faint odor of disinfectant was the 
perfume that Howard Parsons had got 
from Paris for his wife. 

Miss Goldsmith stooped. On the floor 
was a white suede glove—Betty’s glove. 

Had she been entertaining the tramp- 
like individual who had just left the 
house? Probably he was just a patient 
who had been interviewed by Mrs. Par- 
sons ‘because the doctor was out. That 
was the most natural explanation of the 
incident. But when one woman is al- 
ways watching for something to give an- 
other away, she rarely puts the most ob- 


vious explanation to occurrences, but 


tries to probe beneath the surface for 
some hidden motive. 

Upstairs Betty Parsons was on her 
knees by the cot in which little Gloria 
took her afternoon nap. The child was 
peacefully sleeping. Betty’s face was 
tortured and her hands were tightly 
clasped. She was the actress who was 
Gloria’s mother. Gloria was her child, 
and the child of the man who was a 
blackmailer and a bigamist. That was 
her secret. It was for this tiny mite 
that she had struggled and often starved. 

“He must never know,’ she muttered 
to herself, but she wasn’t thinking of 
Howard Parsons. She was thinking of 
that hardened villain, Dick Finch. She 
knew that little Giurila would be but an 
added lever in his hands to wring money 
from her. 


Betty was sitting up for Doctor Par- 
sons, for she knew that she could not 
sleep. The house was silent. The serv- 
ants and Miss Goldsmith had gone to 
bed. 

The young wife paced restlessly up 
and down the floor of the drawing-room. 
Her feet sank softly into the deep pile 
of the velvet carpet. The lights were 
shaded with primrose silk shades. 
Everything had an air of luxury. 

Usually this room filled her with de- 
light. Howard Parsons had had it en- 
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tirely refurnished and redecorated for 
her. But she was not thinking of the 
beauty of her home, the comfortable Se- 
curity of her position as Howard's wife. 
She was thinking of Howard. 

Dare she tell him everything—would 
he understand? 

It was anguish to think of losing him. 
She could see condemnation and disgust 
in those eyes that had always held love 
and tenderness. The sordid shame of 
her story overwhelmed her. Dare she 
fling herself upon his mercy? Suppose 
the affair leaked out in New Hamptown? 
What would those people who had re- 
ceived her into their homes as an hon- 
ored guest say if they knew that she 
had been the victim of a scoundrel who 
had married her when he had a wife 
living? If they knew that she had a 
child—a child who had no name? 

No! At any cost, she must buy Rich- 
ard Finch’s silence—for Howard’s sake. 
And Gloria, for whom she had suffered 
so much, must she face the world with 
the stigma of her birth always upon 
her? 

“T can’t tell him,” Betty moaned aloud 
in her anguish. 

She flung herself on to the divan and 
burst into a storm of weeping. 

When Howard Parsons let himself in 
quietly, just after midnight, he found 
his wife fast asleep. 

“Poor little woman, tired out with 
waiting for me,” he thought. He picked 
her up and carried her to her room. She 
just stirred in his arms, her eyes opened, 
she smiled at him dreamily, then the 
heavy lids drooped once more. 

The case thet was causing Doctor 
Parsons so much anxiety was a critical 
operation. He went off directly after 
dinner the next evening. 

“Don’t wait up for me to-night,” he 
told his wife before he left the house. 

“T can’t have you losing your beauty 
sleep, you know,” he teased. 

He noticed that his wife was pale, 
with heavy shadows beneath her eyes. 
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When he kissed her she did not return 
his kiss with her usual loving ardor. As 
he got into his car he was conscious of 
a strange chill. 

How was he to know that Betty’s heart 
was racked with pain, that she had tor- 
tured herself into thinking that she was 
unfit to touch his lips with hers? 

She had drawn the money from the 
bank. When her husband’s car had 
swept through the gates at the end of 
the short drive she went upstairs to her 
room. Her evening dress was white, 
so she put over it a long, dark cloak, and 
wound a black chiffon scarf around her 
head. She left the house by way of a 
side door that led out to the garden. 

The sky was overcast, and the wind 
was rising as she hurried through a 
wicket gate and sped quickly along the 
road on her way to the village. 

She had not gone far when a dark 
form emerged into the path in front of 
her. A little scream left her lips. 

The man was Finch, and he gave a 
low laugh. 

““Conscience makes’ cowards of us 
all,’”’ he quoted softly. 

“Tf you had had any conscience I 
should not be here now,” she said bit- 
terly. 

“T admft, dear Betty, that conscience 
is something that has never troubled 
me,” he replied suavely. 

She held a bulky envelope toward him. 

“Here is the money. And I hope I 
hay never see your face again,” she said 
fiercely. 

He laughed again, and there was 
mockery in the sound. He counted the 
bills, then carefully placed them in a 
worn wallet which he stuffed deep into 
his pocket. 

“All correct, my dear Betty. So I 
suppose this is good-by.” A mocking 
light was in his shifty eyes. 

In her hurry, the fastening of her 
cloak had come undone. By the light of 
the moon he saw the gleam of her white 
flesh, the beauty of her hair. 


The sight of her loveliness sent a sud- 
den swift message to his senses. His 
pulses leaped as they had done six years 
ago when he had first met her. 

“You didn’t hate me six years ago, 
Betty,” he said thickly. 

She backed away from him in fear 
and disgust. He caught her arms and 
held them, irresistibly drawing her 
nearer and nearer, until her soft, red 
lips were just beneath his own. Then, 
fiercely, passionately, she struggled until 
he had to let her go. 

Neither of them had heard the slight 
swish of Miss Goldsmith’s skirts as she 
came through the path from the village, 
where she had been spending the eve- 
ning with friends. 

Once released from those hateful 
hands, Betty sped along the path toward 
home. 

The man gave a short, angry laugh, 
then he shrugged his shoulders and 
slouched off in the opposite direction. 

He passed close to Miss Goldsmith, 
but he didn’t see her standing in the 
shadow of a tree, still as a sentinel, a 
queer light in her eyes. She recognized 
him instantly as the man whom she had 
seen leaving the doctor’s waiting room. 
As she made her way homeward she was 
smiling to herself triumphantly. 


Had Howard Parsons guessed that 
Miss Goldsmith was head over heels in 
love with him, he would certainly not 
have recommended Betty to engage her 
as Gloria’s nurse. 

Miss Goldsmith was not the type to 
wear her heart on her sleeve, and so the 
doctor had always found her conscien- 
tious, capable, and pleasant. 

When he was particularly busy she 
helped him dispense his medicine, for 
he made up all his own prescriptions. 
This evening they were working late in 
his office. 

He had never been an observant man 
as far as women’s looks were concerned. 
Betty was the first girl to make him 
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realize her beauty. But it dawned upon 
him as Miss Goldsmith bent over a table 
measuring different medicines that she 
looked very nice in her spotless blue 
gown and snowy apron and cap. In 
spite of its severity, the cap had a soft- 
ening effect on the long, pale face. 

Her eyes were darkened to-night by 
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they suggested cruelty—hands that 
would have used the knife ruthlessly. 

“Miss Goldsmith, you ought to have 
been a surgeon,” he said with a smile. 
“You’ve just the fingers.” 

A flush crept over the pallor of her 
skin. She spread out her hands and in- 
spected them. 


“You didn’t hate me six years ago, Betty,’’ the man said thickly. He caught her arms 
and held them, irresistibly drawing her nearer and nearer. 


some inward excitement. He found 
himself wondering idly why she had 
not yet married, and if she were en- 
gaged. She was at least twenty-eight. 
She was rather a secretive person, he 
thought. The long, slim hands moving 
among the bottles were white and well 
shaped, yet in some indescribable way 


“Do you think so, Doctor Parsons? 
I should like to be a surgeon.” 

“You are not squeamish, Miss Gold- 
smith,” he said. “Now I can’t imagine 
my wife taking up the career of medi- 
cine or surgery. She hates to kill a fly.” 
His tones always subtly altered and 
softened when he spoke of Betty. 
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The woman's eyes narrowed and her 
expression was not good to see. 

“Sometimes those who wield the knife 
are more merciful than the ones who are 
too cowardly to do so,” she said quickly. 
“A cancer must be cut out or it spreads.” 

Something in her tones, in that queer 
look on her face, arrested his attention. 
He was conscious of a feeling of chilli- 
ness. 

Catherine Goldsmith was 
straight at him now. 

“I came home through the woods last 
night, doctor,” she went on slowly. “I 
saw your wife there.” 

“Well?” he rapped out sharply. 

“She was talking to a man who called 
here the day you were detained so long 
at that bad case. I passed him leaving 
the waiting room.” 

Howard Parsons stared at her blank- 
ly. At what was she hinting? Betty had 
not told him of the visit of any man to 
his office while he was away. But then, 
Betty was not in the habit of seeing his 
patients or attending to the doctor’s bell, 
and the servant might have forgotten. 
But Betty had met this man in the open. 

“Just what are you inferring?” he 
demanded. 

Her tall, straight form was taut. Her 
eyes blazed with undisguised hatred. 
Her features were convulsed. 

“TI never trusted Mrs. Parsons,” she 
said. “I always knew there was some- 
thing queer about her. Women have 
instincts about each other, and I had the 
feeling that she wasn’t—good. I deter- 
mined to watch her. 

“The day this man called I found her 
glove in the room adjoining the waiting 
room, and the place was filled with the 
perfume she uses. Then I saw her in 
the path leading to the village. Her head 
was covered with a scarf and she wore 
a black coat, as though she wanted to 
hide herself from the eyes of those who 
knew her. What was your wife doing 
meeting a strange man after dark? 
What was she doing in his arms? Your 
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wife was an actress before you married 
her, and actresses are a funny lot.” 

The man had listened without saying 
a word. His arms were folded and his 
face was terrible in its fury. But the 
nurse was beyond noticing the warning 
signs of his wrath. She was carried 
away by her own hatred of Betty Par- 
sons. 

“Why did you consider it necessary to 
watch my wife?” the doctor asked calm- 
ly. “What business is it of yours what 
she does—whom she meets ?” 

Miss Goldsmith gripped his arm with 
her trembling hands. 

“I felt that she had fooled you,” she 
said, “and I couldn’t bear it. Howard, 
don’t you understand? I couldn’t bear 
it.” Her voice choked. 

His face set into even grimmer lines, 
and in his steely eyes there was not a 
spark of pity. His hand closed on hers 
and he thrust her unceremoniously aside. 
He went to his desk and pulled open a 
drawer, from which he took a check 
book. Rapidly he wrote, then came back 
to where she was standing, a dazed ex- 
pression on her white, drawn face. 

He held the check toward her. 

“Your month’s wages instead of no- 
tice! You will kindly pack your be- 
longings and leave this house within an 
hour.” Then he added sternly: “I warn 
you, if it comes to my ears that you have 
said one scandalous thing regarding my 
wife, I will have you punished with the 
utmost rigor of the law.” 

Miss Goldsmith gazed at him in utter 
consternation. She was bewildered, 
completely at a loss. 

She had gloated over her discovery of 
Betty’s meeting with the strange man in 
the woods. In imagination she had seen 
her hated rival driven in disgrace from 
her home by her outraged husband. She 
had seen herself, Catherine Goldsmith, 
reigning in triumph in Betty’s place, tak- 
ing charge of Gloria and the household. 
She had even gone so far as to foresee 
a sensational divorce, in which she fig- 
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ured as a prominent witness. Instead 
she was being dismissed. 

A dull, ugly flush stole over her skin. 
She glared furiously at Howard, then 
snatched the check from his hand and 
swept from the room. 

When he was alone, Howard sat down 
by his desk and leaned his head on his 
hands. He looked strangely haggard. 
Who was this mysterious man who had 
come to the: house when he was out, 
whom Betty had met after dark? He 
did not doubt Catherine Goldsmith’s 
story of the meeting. He was a keen 
student of human nature, and her tale, 
told from motives of malice and jeal- 
ousy, had yet rung true. But Betty in 
this man’s arms—no, he couldn’t believe 
that. 

She had been different lately. Try as 
he would to tell himself it was not so, 
deep down in his heart he knew that his 
wife had changed. There surged over 
him a veritable tornado of mad, unrea- 
soning jealousy. This man who had 
taken her in his arms—was he a lover 
out of that past of which he—Howard— 
knew nothing? 

Great beads of moisture started out 
on his forehead. Betty, his lady of the 
roses, untrue! He sprang to his feet. 
He must have this thing out with Betty 
at once. He strode out of the room and 
along the corridor to the hall. As he 
reached it the telephone bell tinkled 
shrilly. It was an urgent call to an auto- 
‘mobile accident that had occurred just 
outside the town. There was no time 
now to stop for explanations. Duty 
called him, and he must obey the sum- 
mons. 


It was after eleven when he returned, 
and to his surprise a number of lights 
were blazing from the windows. A sud- 
den sharp fear assailed him—what had 
happened in his absence? 

Instead of taking the car around to 
the garage, he sprang out in front of 
the house. Simultaneously the door was 


thrown open, and Betty stood on the 
threshold, her eyes wide with fear.. 

“Howard, Howard!” she gasped. 
“Thank Heaven you've come home. 
Gloria——” She choked over the name. 

He followed her inside, closing the 
door behind them. “‘What’s the matter 
with the child?” he asked curtly. 

“T don’t know what it is. She can 
hardly swallow. She keeps moaning and 
she’s thot, oh, terribly, terribly hot.” 

Betty’s lips were working piteously. 
She had been so full of her tragedy, of 
the fear that her husband would dis- 
cover her miserable secret, that she had 
not noticed that Gloria had been far 
from well, and now the child’s illness 
had come upon her with the suddenness 
of a blow. 

He was frowning as he mounted the 
stairs two at a time. There was a lot 
of diphtheria in New England. 

Betty followed him as quickly as her 
trembling limbs would allow. 

“Miss Goldsmith has gone,” she ex- 
plained. “Stephen said she got a taxi 
and took her luggage. I was around at 
the Pattersons’ playing bridge, but 
Simpson told me when I came in at ten 
o’clock. It was wicked of her to go and 
leave Gloria alone. Why did she do it?” 

“T discharged Miss Goldsmith,” Doc- 
tor Parsons said curtly. 

They had reached the landing outside 
Gloria’s door. Betty stared up at her 
husband’s set, masklike face. Involun- 
tarily a low cry left her lips. 

What did Howard know? 

He went into the bedroom with its 
nursery paper, its dwarf furniture of 
white enamel, and its gay-colored, wash- 
able rugs on the floor. 

By the small white bed sat the cook, 
a kindly, motherly woman who wor- 
shiped “Miss Gloria.” 

He nodded to her, then stood looking 
down at the little one. As he watched 
that flushed face and held the tiny, burn- 
ing hand in his, his expression grew 
grave. 
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He gave the woman a few curt in- 
structions that sent her to his office for 
things he needed. 

At last, fearfully, Betty crept into 
the room and to his side. 

“Is she very ill?” she whispered. He 
nodded his head without speaking. 

She caught his arm in panic. 

“What—what is it?” she breathed. 

“Wait! I am going to make a thor- 
ough examination.” 

A gleam of pity came into his eyes as 
he saw how completely unnerved she 
was, how ill she looked herself. 

“T’ve sent the cook for what I want. 
She’ll be here in a moment. Go down- 
stairs; I’ll come to you.” 

She leaned over the bed, gazing down 
hungrily at the child who tossed and 
moaned so piteously. Then with a sob 
she turned away and groped blindly for 
the door. 

When her husband found her a little 
later in the drawing-room, she was sit- 
ting shivering in a chair. He dropped 
wearily into one opposite her. 

“Well?” she asked tensely. 

He had leaned back and closed his 
eyes. 

“It’s diphtheria,” he said gravely. 
“She has no constitution. These poor 
little children belonging to stage people 
rarely have. I’m afraid it'll go hard 
with her.” 

He had spoken frankly to his wife. 
He had not soitened the blow. To him 
Gloria was ua dear child, and he loved all 
children. But she was not his child, so 
his attitude was not that of a father. 

A cry rent the air. Betty had sprung 
from her seat. She stood swaying be- 
fore him, her face distorted with an- 
guish, her hands flung out toward him 
in an attitude of utter abandonment. 
Then she crumpled up at his feet. 

“Howard, Howard, you must save 
her!’ she cried. “My baby, my baby!” 
She broke into wild, terrible weeping. _ 

His face was gray as he caught her by 
the shoulders and thrust her back until 


he could see her distorted, tear-stained 
face. 

“Your child?” he asked in a hoarse 
whisper. 

“Yes, Howard,” she answered. “My 
baby, mine. I will tell you my story— 
I tried to hide it from you. I tried to 
hide it from the world—I was so 
ashamed. But now I must speak. 
When I was sixteen I went on the stage. 
I had no father or mother, no one to 
care what became of me, and I was 
hungry for love. I met Richard Finch. 
He was handsome, a gentleman, and I 
was too young to know that he was a 
scoundrel. I was dazzled, infatuated. I 
married him. 

“Then a few weeks after our wedding 
he was arrested for bigamy. He had 
married me while he already had a wife, 
and I found out from the papers that he 
had known all along that she was living. 
I fled while he was in prison, changed 
my name—and then Gloria was born. 
After that, life was one long struggle. 
Sometimes I had a good engagement, 
sometimes I couldn’t get work, and we 
nearly starved, my baby and I. Gloria 
lived with my landlady while I was on 
the road. 

“Then I met you, Howard,” her voice 
quivered piteously. “For the first time 
I knew the wonder of a good man’s love. 
I married you and kept silent—that was 
my sin. You remember I warned you 
that you knew nothing of my past.” 

“And this man?” Howard broke in 
harshly. 

“T never set eyes on him from the 
day he was arrested until two weeks 
ago, when he came here and recognized 
me. When he heard I was your wife 
he demanded money for his silence. I 
met him near the village and gave him 
five hundred dollars to keep him quiet. 
Now you know all.” 

She sank lower onto the floor. 

“And this is my punishment—that 
perhaps I may lose her.” She buried 
her face in her hands. 
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For a time the man sat staring straight 
before him, gazing at the ruins of his 
dream kingdom—that kingdom where 
his wonderful lady of the roses had 
reigned as queen. 

She cowered at his feet, a poor, 
broken creature, a victim of man’s di- 
abolical wickedness, and the mother of 
the nameless child who was fighting for 
existence in the room upstairs. 

Heavily he rose to his feet. She 
looked up at him fearfully, then she 
caught desperately at his hand. 

“Howard, what are you going to do?” 

“T’m going to fight for Gloria’s life,” 
he told her quietly and went out of the 
room. 


“Howard, Howard, you must save 


her,” Betty cried. ‘‘My baby, my 
baby !”’ 


All through the night they watched by 


the bedside of the little girl—the woman | 


who had borne her in shame and suf- 
fering, and the man who meant to use 
every ounce of skill that he possessed 
to save her if it were humanly possible. 


The next day he arranged with a fel- 
low medical man to take on his serious 
cases and the rest had to go to the wall. 
He never left the sick room except to 
snatch a hasty meal. 

He and Betty scarcely spoke. She 
moved like one in a dream, an ugly 
dream of misery and fear from which 


there seemed no awakening. Between 
her and the man she loved there was a 
barrier, so her only source of comfort 
was taken from her. 

Then the third night came. It was 
very still in the big house. The servants 
had all gone to bed, save the cook, who 
insisted on sitting in a chair in the 
kitchen and dozing there, ready to wake 
for any emergency. A trained nurse 
had been engaged, but she, too, had gone 
to her room to snatch a little rest, 

Howard Parsons sat on one side of 
the bed, and, crouching in a low chair on 
the other side, was Betty. Her hair 
lay on her shoulders, and her face had 
the pathetic wistfulness of.a child’s. The 
man’s eyes were shaded with his hand. 
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Although she didn’t know it, he was 
watching her, and he felt a keen pang 
of infinite bitterness. 

She looked so young, so innocent and 
frail. But she had deceived him, de- 
ceived him even as that scoundrel Finch 
had deceived her. She had brought this 
child into his house, lied about it—her 
child, whom she had passed off as a 
stranger’s. How could he trust her 
again? The man who had called her 
wife, a wife who was no wife, stood be- 
tween them, a sinister ghost. 

The man’s head sank lower. He was 
weighted down with his own unhappy 
thoughts. 

A movement on the bed roused him. 
Gloria, who for hours now had been 
lying in coma, moved. 

Howard bent over her, and the harsh 
lines of pain about his mouth softened 
into a smile. He took the little hand in 
his, and its coldness struck chill. The 
fever had left her, but she was so weak 
that hope died in his heart as he watched 
her. : 

Betty was tense, rigid, an expression 
of agonized anxiety in her tortured eyes. 
She rose and went to the other side of 
the bed, her mouth quivering piteously. 
Her baby was conscious. The cruel 
fever that had come between Gloria and 
those around her had cleared away. She 
would know them again, know her 
mother who had yearned over her. 

Betty tried to speak, but her lips 
trembled too much to frame the words 
of endearment she longed to utter. But 
Gloria wasn’t looking at her, the 
shadowy mother who had come and gone 
in her baby life, who had so often cried 
and been sad, that the little one had been 
half frightened of her. She was look- 
ing at the man who had been the only 
father she had ever known, who had 
romped with her like a schoolboy, who 
had bought her a pony of her own, and 
who, in return, she had grown to wor- 
ship with a doglike devotion. 

She sat up, her tiny arms outflung. 


“Daddy,” she whispered in the piteous 
hoarseness that was all her poor throat 
could utter. The man caught and held 
her. Her poor little body lay shel- 
tered in his arms, and her sunny head 
fell against his breast. 

Thus the spirit of Gloria fled on the 
wings of love to that land where a 
Saviour waits for little children. 

She had gone with the name on her 
lips that Howard Parsons had taught 
her to call him—daddy. 

The mother stood swaying weakly 
from side to side, her eyes glazed with 
misery, her empty arms falling limply 
to her sides. 


Betty Parsons stood in her darkened 
bedroom. 

The tiny white coffin that had con- 
tained all that was mortal of her child 
had been taken to its last resting place 
under the shade of a leafy tree in a cor- 
ner of the cemetery. 

Betty couldn’t bear to raise the blinds 
and let in the sunshine. Its brightness 
hurt too much. 

After the funeral Howard had been 
called away to an urgent case, and she 
was quite alone save for the servants. 

She had not been idle. She had 
packed the few belongings that she had 
brought with her from the land of stage- 
dom. The beautiful clothes and the 
jewels her husband had given her she 
had left untouched. 

She was going away, unknown to him, 
away from the security of a _ well- 
ordered, luxurious home, out into the 
world once more to begin that fight that 
sometimes in the past had almost broken 
her. 

Now she was quite alone. She was 
leaving the tiny soul for whom she had 
worked and planned behind in the cem- 
etery. 

Presently she crossed the corridor to 
a room that had once echoed to a child’s 
prattle. She dropped to her knees be- 
side the white cot. 
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little she 


baby,” 
moaned, and the tears ran down her 


“My baby, my 
cheeks. At last she dragged herself to 
her feet, and went back to her room. 
She gave one last lingering look around. 
Over a chair hung one of Howard’s 
coats, and on the dressing table lay his 
cigarette case. 

“Howard,” she whispered longingly 
to the empty air. Then with a sob she 
picked up her bag and moved toward the 
door. She knew that it was the only 
thing to do—to go away. Richard Finch 
had come between her and happiness. 
To Howard she was no longer his lady 
of the roses; she was the bigamous wife 
of another man. With figure drooping 
and head bent, she groped her way out 
of the room, and out of the house. 


Gloria sat up, her tiny arms outflung. 

““Daddy,’’ she whispered in the piteous 

hoarseness that was all her poor throat 
could utter. 


Howard Parsons could never look 
back upon that time, after Betty disap- 
peared, without a shudder. It was not 
until he lost her that he realized all she 
had meant to him. She had been the 
mainspring of his existence, and his in- 
spiration. She had devoted all her time 
and energy to making him happy, study- 
ing his every wish, lavishing upon him 
her gratitude for all he had done for 
her. 

Without her the house seemed a 
grave, and Gloria, too, was gone. He 
missed her sorely, but the loss of Betty 
lay deeper. It was like the loss of part 
of himself—the better, finer part. Then 
the demon of jealousy stirred in him. 
He remembered Miss Goldsmith’s words 
—that she had seen Bettv in Richard 
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Finch’s arms. Howard Parsons was 
maddened by the thought that she had 
gone back to the other man. 

Returning home late one night he saw 
the shadowy figure of a man peering 
through one of the windows on the 
ground floor. He went up behind him 
quietly. Before the other was aware of 
his nearness he had pounced upon him 
and swung him around. 

He stared into the unshaven face of 
the man he held in his grip. 

“What are you doing, hanging around 
here?” he asked sharply. 

An evil glint had come into the other’s 
shifty eyes, and his loose lips twisted 
into a sneer. 

“T suppose you are the doctor?” he 
asked, and there was no trace of fear 
about him. 

_Howard released his hold, his ex- 
pression grim. 

“T am Doctor Parsons,” he said qui- 
etly. ‘What do you want me for?” 

“T don’t want you,” the other growled. 
“It’s your wife I’d like to have a chat 
with.” 

It flashed across the other’s mind that 
this was Richard Finch, the blackmail- 
ing bigamist! 

The doctor’s jaw jutted out ag- 
gressively. 

“Come this way,” he said. He led the 
man around to his office, unlocked the 
door, and took him into the waiting 
room. He switched on the light. “Now, 
then, what is your business with my 
wife?” he demanded. 

Nonchalantly the man stuck his hands 
into his trouser pockets and replied. 

“T’ll tell her that when I see her.” 

“Then you won’t tell her in this house, 
for she’s gone.” 

Consternation flashed 
shifty, furtive eyes. 

“Gone!” he repeated incredulously. 
. Then he laughed. “I don’t believe you.” 

“You can please yourself about that, 
but it’s true. She left me the day after 
your child was buried. I have not seen 
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or heard of her since.” Looking into the 
doctor’s stern face, Finch knew he was 
speaking the truth. 

The man’s loose lips hung agape. He 
passed his hand dazedly across his fore- 
head. 

“A child,” he muttered. He dropped 
into a chair and stared straight before 
him, “Then there was a child.” 

“Yes,” the doctor’s voice went on in- 
exorably. “There was a child for whom 
Betty starved and suffered. When she 
married me and at last gained a little 
happiness, a little security, you came and 
tortured her with your threats of ex- 
posure—you blackmailed her. I suppose 
you came to-night because the money she 
gave you has been spent. You came to 
extort more from her, you scoundrel.” 

He caught him by the shoulder and 
dragged him down the passage, thrust 
open the outer door, and hurled him into 
the night. 

In less than a week a substitute had 
taken charge of Doctor Parsons’ prac- 
tice, and Howard had started off to 
search for his wife. She had not gone 
back to Finch. He had wronged her in 
thinking that. She was out in the world 
somewhere alone, struggling—his lady 
of the roses. He knew that; in spite of 
everything, he loved her, he wanted her, 
and that he would not rest until he had 
found her and brought her home. 


Betty Parsons sat at her solitary 
breakfast in a combination bed-sitting 
room in a tiny house in Maine. 

She was playing at the local theater 
in a third-rate chorus. For several 
weeks she had not received her full sal- 
ary. She was expecting at any minute 
to be told that the tour would have to 
end. She hardly cared; nothing seemed 
to count now she had lost everything 
that mattered. 

Her cheeks had lost their perfect out- 
lines, and she was pitifully thin. There 
were shadows beneath her eyes. 

Listlessly she opened the pages of 
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the morning paper that her landlady had 
kindly brought her with her breakfast. 
She glanced through the news. A para- 
graph caught and held her attention. 
Her face whitened, her eyes dilated. 
The paragraph ran: 


A man by the name of Richard Finch was 
accidentally shot dead while trying to escape 
the police, who were attempting to arrest him 
on a charge of burglary. 


The paper dropped from Betty’s 
nerveless fingers. 

So Dick Finch was dead, had died 
as he had lived—shamefully. She shiv- 
ered, and her thoughts went to that tiny 
grave in the quiet cemetery. It was bet- 
ter that she lay there sleeping—the child 
of this man. 

Betty’s head went forward onto her 
clasped hands. At last she rose from the 
table, put on her hat, and went out. She 
walked away from the ugly little mill 
town and out into the country that lay 
beyond. That paragraph had brought 
it all back so vividly. The shame and 
misery and the bitterness of her loss. 

She sat on a stile that divided a field 
from the railway line. Her head ached 
intolerably. She took off her hat, and 
the sun turned her hair to molten copper. 
She rested her head against a tree that 
grew beside the stile, and closed her 
eyes. 

A train thundered by. A man in the 
Pullman, staring out of the window at a 
flying landscape, saw her sitting there. 
He leaned out and cried a name, but 
the clanging of the wheels drowned his 
voice and the train bore him inexorably 
on. 
That night the theater was almost 
empty. Betty tried to put a little life 


into her singing. It was a terrible ef- 
fort. The shadow of the past was upon 
her. 

Every one was in the depths. If busi- 
ness didn’t become better, the whole 
show would soon break up. 

In the middle of the last act a man 
quietly slipped into a seat in the dress 
circle. The man was Howard Parsons. 
Later he was waiting for her outside 
the stage door. 

“Betty !” 

It was just a husky whisper, but it 
reached her ears. She stopped, and her 
heart was thudding madly against her 
breast. The next moment she was in his 
arms, strained to him as though he were 
afraid she might fade out of his sight. 

“T’ve wanted you so, sweetheart,” he 
told her huskily. 

“And I you, Howard. I’ve been so 
lonely.” Then at length: ‘“He’s dead.” 

Howard didn’t ask who—he knew. 
He nodded. 

“I read of it in the paper this morn- 
ing.” 

He caught her in his arms again and 
kissed her upon the lips. 

The ghost of Dick Finch was gone 
forever. 


Betty and her husband stood by the 
tiny grave in the quiet cemetery. Their 
hands were filled with flowers. Betty 
leaned against her husband, and his arm 
went protectingly around her. Presently 
she lifted her face, and it glowed with a 
wonderful light. 

“Soon, Howard, soon we will have a 
little baby of our own. Yours and 


“My darling wife,” he whispered rev- 
erently and, stooping, kissed her. 


CHAPTER I. 


BUBBLES” whirled in the middle of 

the narrow, dingy street, to the 
strains of a piano-organ—a slender fig- 
ure, in spite of her ugly, patched shoes 
and ill-fitting, much-mended _ blouse, 
that had obviously been made for 
some one a great deal stouter than she 
was. 

Gathered in doorways were the in- 
habitants of Orchard Street, forming as 
appreciative an audience of her gyra- 
tions as any in a theater applauding a 
highly salaried “star.” Even the organ 
grinder smiled admiringly as he rattled 
out the “Russian Rag” over and over 
again, and watched Bubbles, whose red 
curls bobbing round her impudent little 
face had earned her her name. No 
one knew that her real one was Barbara 
except her aunt, and she had almost 
forgotten it. 


The girl was a favorite among the 
poverty-stricken, hard-working denizens 
of Orchard Street, in spite of an amaz- 
ing and unheard-of fastidiousness. 

It was a matter of general knowledge 
that Bubbles washed her face every day 
—she had even done it twice, on occa- 
sions—and the glowing curls were ruth- 
lessly scrubbed every Sunday morning, 
and dried at the open window of the 
room that sheltered Mrs. Osborne and 
the niece who had known no other 
mother. 

Whenever an organ appeared in Or- 
chard Street, Bubbles danced and sang, 
gay as a lark, light as thistledown. No 
matter how tired she might be after the 
long day at the factory where she 
worked so industriously, she was always 
ready to oblige. She was dancing solely 
for little Billy Walters, who sat, propped 
up by a collection of asats, at the ground- 
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floor window of No. 70, recovering 
as best he could from a broken leg. 

The hospital was full, so Billy had 
perforce remained in the close room that 
served the entire family as ‘home. Quite 
a considerable part of Bubbles’ wages 
and spare time had gone to the lad, who 
openly adored her. 

The sun had decided to shine before 
retiring for the night, lighting Bubbles’ 
red hair as she danced untiringly. She 
looked a mere child as she poised on 
her toes, though, in reality, she was 
. nearly seventeen. 

Being Saturday afternoon, Orchard 
Street wore an air of leisure. Later 
on the housewives would betake them- 
selves to the stands and bargain cleverly 
for meat and vegetables that must be 
sold cheaply, since they would not keep 
over Sunday. 

Most of them managed a Sunday 
dinner of some sort. The small baker’s 
shop at the cosner did a brisk trade, 
baking queer-looking odds and ends for 
its customers. 

“Say, Bubbles, w’ere’s yer auntie?” 
one of the women asked, as the dancer 
paused for breath. 

“Out scrubbing,” the girl returned; 
“scrubbing some offices. It means a bit 
extry. I’d a-gone if she’d told me.” 

“Reckon you’ve done a-plenty, turn- 
ing out that there room of yourn again! 
New curtings, too!’’—with an envious 
glance at the gayly patterned chintz at 
the open window above. 

“Can’t stand dirt!” Bubbles said 
briefly. “I got that stuff off an old 
man for a few pennies. Billy, you shall 
have a good fill out to-morrow, maybe, 
and a plate of roast beef. Auntie and 
me, we're going to treat ourselves to 
a spread out of that extra she’ll make. 
Now then, mister, what are you giving 
us next ?”—turning to the willing organ 
grinder, as she tucked in the end of her 
too voluminous blouse. 

Most of the other girls spent their 
scanty extras on finery, to which 
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feminine allure Bubbles seemed indiffer- 
ent, preferring such strange things as 
curtains that could easily be dispensed 
with. 

“Let’s have ‘Little Gray Home in the 
West,’” a chorus of voices suggested. 
“You sing it lovely, Bubbles!” 

As the sentimental words rang out 
on the damp air, a man passing paused 
almost involuntarily, forcing his com- 
panion to do the same. They were 
obviously of a different class from the 
denizens of this shoddy neighborhood, 
wearing expensive clothes of an unim- 
peachable cut. 

“By George! What wonderful hair 
that child has got!’ Basil Densmore 
said admiringly. “And her voice, too, 
is amazingly good!” 

“T don’t see or hear anything uncom- 
mon in a ginger-haired, ragged brat 
squalling!” shrugged his companion ill- 
temperedly. “For goodness’ sake push 
on, Basil! We are late as it is! Where 
on earth did you tell the car to wait 
for us?” 

“There is no hurry, just for the mo- 
ment!” Captain Densmore returned 
smiling. “That little girl’s voice is 
worth listening to!” 

“Her excruciating accent is all I 
hear!” Horace Underwood shrugged 
scornful shoulders. He hated the East 
Side, with its bustle, noise, and dirt. 
The rushing, clanging trains, the 
shabby crowds who jostled his well- 
fed person, were all offensive and nerve- 
racking. 

It was, of course, exactly like his 
cousin to bring him to such an impossible 
part, on a wild-goose chase regarding 
the illness of a butler too old for his 
job, who ought to have been sacked 
months ago. But since Basil was rich 
and influential, his whims must be 
looked on with a tolerant eye. It was 
only poor mortals like himself who had 
to make martyrs of themselves by out- 
raging delicate susceptibilities which 
Basil seemed entirely to lack. He, 
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Horace Underwood, ought to have had 
the money, not Basil, who had no idea 
how to enjoy it. Just because he hap- 
pened to be the offspring of Grand- 
father Densmore’s son, he had been 
made rich for life, while the far more 
desérving son of the old man’s daughter 
had nothing, and: was dependent on 
what Basil chose to give him—Basil, 
who had absurd notions regarding work, 
and actually seemed to enjoy making 
a slave of himself to the business. 

Horace Underwood loathed work of 
any sort. ‘Grumbling incessantly when 
Basil could not hear him, he reluctantly 
filled the position of manager to his 
more fortunate cousin at an—in his 
opinion—absurdly inadequate salary. 

“Shivering in the damp air, he looked 
malevolently at the younger man. 

“Do we stay here all the afternoon?” 
he demanded. “Must I remind you it’s 
mail day for China? Here, give the kid 
a dollar, and come along!” 

As he spoke he drew out a dollar, 
and flung it at Bubbles’ feet just as she 
came to the end of her song. 

The coin struck one of the patched 
shoes, startling the amateur performer. 

She looked up sharply and saw them 
standing there. Her blue eves went first 
to Basil’s handsome, clean-shaven face, 
then to Horace, supercilious and dandi- 
fied. Stooping, she snatched up the 
money and sprang forward. 

“Say, mister,” she said coolly, “you 
dropped this,” holding out ther small 
brown hand, on which the money 
gleamed. 

“That’s all right, little girl,” Horace 
said magnificently, waving a white, well- 
manicured hand. “It’s for you.” 

“Well, I don’t want it. You can keep 
yer money. I was a-doing it for Billy— 
not charity.” 

She thrust the offending silver scorn- 
fully into his hand. A titter ran round 


the watchers in the doorways. Horace 
colored angrily. 
“She's an ill-mannered child. I was 
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a fool to take any notice of her,” he 
fumed. 

Bubbles’ gaze met Basil’s. What a 
prince among men he was, standing 
there smiling so kindly and understan- 
ingly. She had never seen any one 
like him before, save at a distance. She 
had heard about grand gentlemen, and 

“read of them in newspapers, with bated 
breath and shining eyes. Billy Walters 
possessed a torn book of fairy tales, 
and every story had a prince or king 
in it. This surely must be one of them 
come to life, dressed like other folks, 
and yet looking quite different. 

“We enjoyed both your dancing and 
singing,” Basil said soothingly, as he 
would have spoken to a child. 

“°Tain’t nothing,” Bubbles said apolo- 


getically. “I often does it. Billy gets 
tired o’ sitting still.” 
“Well, Basil, I am cold. I insist on 


returning to the office. The atmosphere 
of this dirty hole makes me sick,” Hor- 
ace cried, turning his back on Bubbles. 

“It’s yer mouth wants washing out!” 
she retorted. ‘Dirty hole yourself !” 

“Hush!” Basil put a reproving hand 
on ther shoulder, “That is rude.” 

“He was rude first!” the girl cried. 

Captain Densmore laughed. 

“He did not intend to be. He meant 
to show his appreciation of your danc- 
ing.” He patted her cheek amusedly, 
and followed his disgusted companion. 

In the high road the luxurious car 
was waiting, the chauffeur talking to a 
group of merry factory girls, who were 
admiring his smart uniform. At sight 
of his master the man sprang to at- 
tention, coloring a little guiltily. 

“We are rather late, Holt,” Basil said. 
“Get us back as quickly as you can.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That was a very pretty child with a 
saucy tongue,” Basil declared mis- 
chievously. 

“A dirty, impertinent brat,’ fumed. 
Horace. “We’ve wasted twenty minutes 
in that filthy place.” 
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“You are not usually so anxious to 
get back to the office,” was the quiet, 
significant answer. More than once he 
had been forced to insist that his man- 
ager should not exceed the allotted hour 
for his lunch. The warehouse was al- 
ways busy, for the trade built up so 
painstakingly by old Reuben Densmore 
had never been more flourishing than 
in Basil’s capable hands. 

“You can be quite sure I would never 
put another foot in the office if it were 
mine,” Horace retorted. “Had I been 
in your place I should have sold it, and 
enjoyed myself.” 

“T’ve been brought up to like work. 
The idle life of a rich society man 
wouldn’t suit me,” was the brief an- 
swer. “Good heavens! We've run over 
her!” ; 

Tihe car jerked violently. A loud, 
terrified shout burst from the startled 
chauffeur. There was a crash, followed 
by a sickening jolt, as the car grated 
to a standstill. : 

In the roadway lay a woman’s figure. 

Instantly Basil was on his feet. He 
bent over her, a crowd gathering like 
magic, 

“°T wasn’t the chauffeur’s fault,” two 
workingmen declared loudly. ‘We saw 
the whole thing. The pore creature 
dashed right across, never giving a look 
to where she was going, bang under his 
front wheels. We're ready to swear 
to that. He did all he could—clapped 
on his brakes—most knocked down a 
lamp-post trying to miss her, but it 
weren’t no good.” 

Basil made no answer. ‘With the as- 
sistance of a policeman he was render- 
ing what aid he could to the uncon- 
scious victim. 

“Not much use, sir, I’m afraid. She’s 
a goner. Hit on the head, if I’m not 
mistaken. I’ve sent for the ambulance.” 

“T wouldn’t have had such a thing 
happen for the world. My man is a 
most careful driver.” Basil was white 
and shaken. 
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“She ran right under the car. There’s 
plenty of witnesses to that.” 

“T will take her at once to the nearest 
hospital.” 

“No need. Here’s the ambulance. 
You can follow. I'll take your name and 
address and all particulars.” 

“I must take a taxi and go home,” 
Horace Underwood declared. “I am 
fearfully upset. I cannot endure such 
sights. The wretched woman has only 
herself to blame.” He turned away 
without further ceremony, leaving Basil 
to do his best to reassure the distressed 
Holt. 

At the hospital the house surgeon 
shook ‘his head. a 

“She was dead when they got her 
here,” he said. “Any idea who she is?” 

“Not the least. But I must find out, 
of course, and tell her people.” 

“A respectable woman. Poor enough, 
I should imagine. Here is her bag. 
Perhaps we shall find an address. Here 
you are. This postcard will no doubt 
give us the information we want. It’s 
addressed to 77 Orchard Street. A con- 
stable can go to the place.” 

“No, certainly not. I will go myself. 
Naturally I shall see that her relatives 
do not suffer—do all I can for them. 
Poor woman! It was all over so 
quickly. I never even saw her.” 

“Pull yourself together. It’s sad, but 
it was purely an accident,” the doctor 
sighed. He had so many such incidents 
in the course of his busy life. Very 
little of what was joyful and happy © 
came his way. 

Basil went slowly down the broad 
stone staircase to break the bad news 
to his anxious chauffeur. Calling a taxi, 
he sent the man home, with a few kind, 
reassuring words. 

“It was not due to any carelessness 
on your part, Holt. Try not to think 
of it. The whole unfortunate matter 
was just an accident.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 
voice was grateful. 


Holt’s muffled 
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“Go home and rest. I shall not re- 
quire you for a day or two.” 

Accompanied by a@ policeman, he 
drove his car himself in search of the 
dead woman’s home. 

“Seventy-seven Orchard Street. I’ve 
seen the name somewhere before,” he 
observed, as they threaded their way in 
and out of the streets. 

“Not very likely, sir. It’s at the end 
of the high road, up this way,” directed 
his blue-clad companion. “That’s the 
place across there, sir. The whole street 
wants pulling down and rebuilding.” 

“Why, how extraordinary! I was 
here only an hour ago!” Basil exclaimed, 
as he recognized the scene of Bubbles’ 
dance. 

“Here, you kids, which is 77?” asked 
the constable. 

A small boy pointed with a grubby 
forefinger. 

“Yonder,” the said, his eyes round 
with fearful curiosity. 


CHAPTER II. 


Bubbles moved about the small room 
more quietly than was her custom. For 
once she was silent. The gay song 
usually on her lips had given place to 
a sober thoughtfulness. 

She was going over the brief little 
episode of the afternoon, recalling the 
appearance of Basil and his cousin. 

“There ain’t many as handsome as 
him!” Bubbles muttered. 

This somewhat cryptic appellation re- 
ferred to Captain Densmore, since she 
had taken a violent and instant dislike 
to Horace Underwood. 

“He’s like my picshure,” she added, 
her blue eyes roving to the top part of 
an old calendar that hung over the well- 
scrubbed ancient table, where was de- 
picted a bold cavalier of Charles II’s 
reign, with flowing curls and sweeping 
plumes. 

“Auntie’s late,” the girl went on, 
glancing round to make sure aM her 
preparations were complete—the table 
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spread with a rough, clean cloth; the 
quarter in the gas meter, all ready to 
start the frying of two sausages repos- 
ing in the frying pan. “Come in, who- 
ever you are!” she called out cheerfully, 
as a tap sounded on the door. 

It opened to admit a youth in rough 
working clothes, whose loud-checked 
cap was pulled down over a thick lock 
of oiled hair. 

“Hello! Wot’s brought you along, 
Jim Willet?” she demanded. 

“Goin’ to the movies—coming ?” 
asked tersely. 

Bubbles shook her head decidedly, 
causing the red curls to dance wildly. 

“Thank yer all the same,” she ended. 

Jim Willet was, according to Orchard 
Street ideas, sober and industrious, 
earning good wages and putting a bit 
by every week. Bubbles found herself 
wondering why he should look quite 
different, less attractive altogether, as he 
stood by the open door. 

“Haven’t had grub yet,” the girl 


Jim 


-added cheerfully. “‘Auntie’s busy, I ex- 


pect.” 

“T’'ll wait,” offered Jim. 

“Won't do a bit 0’ good. Got a lot 
of work to do,” Bubbles insisted. 

She would have died rather than ad- 
mit even to her innermost heart that he 
compared most unfavorably with the 
great gentleman whom she had seen for 
only a few minutes. 

“Nother evening,” was Jim’s gruff 
farewell, as he slouched out of the room 
and down the stairs. 

In the narrow passage he found Basil, 
looking doubtfully around, behind him . 
the policeman. 

“Miss Osborne lives here, I believe? 
Are you a relative of hers?” he asked. 

Jim achieved what was, for him, a 
brilliant answer. 

“Not yet, I ain’t,” he said. ‘“She’s 
out”—jerking his thumb toward the 
street. 

“T know.” Basil hesitated. 
I wish to see her relations.” 


“JT—er— 
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Jim scowled. What did this good- 
looking swell want? And a copper, 
too! 

“Top floor—front!” he flung at them. 

His unready tongue could not find the 
words to ask what had brought them 
there. He sought the street, lingering 
doubtfully, unwilling to go on his way, 
conscious of a curious feeling of 
calamity. In Orchard Street the appear- 
ance of a constable always led to trouble. 

Basil stumbled up the dark stairs. 
He drew a breath of relief as he neared 
the top story of this overpopulated 
house, where children screamed and 
men and women quarreled incessantly. 

Bubbles’ door was wide open; she was 
peering eagerly out. 

“Why, auntie I thought somethin’ had 
happened——_”” 

The words died on her red lips as the 
tall, great-coated figure advanced. In- 
stantly she recognized him, and ‘her 
heart began to beat furiously. What had 
brought him here, the man of whom her 
thoughts were still full? 

“Miss Osborne?” the young man said 
interrogatively. 

He, too, had recognized the girl be- 
fore him as the child who had danced 
so gayly an hour before. 

“My auntie—she’s out still. I 
thought you was her,’ Bubbles ex- 
plained. Then she added diffidently: 
“That’s my name, too.” 

“I see.” Captain Densmore sought 
vainly for words. ‘You—she lives 
here?” : 

“There’s only the two of us—auntie 
and me.” 

Wildly, the unhappy bearer of bad 
news racked his brain. How to break 
it to this eager-faced child, staring at 
him with parted lips and anxious eyes? 

“My poor little one ” he began 
feebly. 

“Something has happened to auntie?” 
she said, her voice shrill with apprehen- 
sion, catching sight of the sinister figure 
in the background. 
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“She—she is hurt—badly hurt.” 

He was stammering and incoherent in 
his anxiety to spare her. 

“You don’t mean as she’s dead—my 
auntie?” Bubbles’ voice was frantic 
with fear. “No, no; she can’t be! She’s 
all I got in the world!” 

His kind heart aching with pity, he 
put his arm about the heaving shoul- 
ders. 

“Child, your poor aunt did not suffer ; 
it was instantaneous.” 

Tenderty and briefly he gave an ac- 
count of what had happened. 

“My chauffeur is broken up over it; 
it was not his fault. Your aunt aw 

“Oh, auntie, auntie, wot will I do 
without you?” 

Tears came with a rush. She sobbed 
wildly on Captain Densmore’s shoulder, 
sobbing until she was exhausted. He 
held ther patiently, tirelessly, venturing 
to whisper a word or two of comfort. 
It was best she should cry. When at 
last she was quiet he spoke softly. 

“Don’t be afraid. I will see you do 
not suffer, that your future is safe. It 
is my part to look after your welfare.” 

She lifted her ruffled head. 

“Yer can’t bring her back, wotever 
yer does. Oh, auntie, auntie! Take me 
to her, mister.” 

“Certainly I will; only try to pull 
yourself together. Of course, it is a 
dreadful shock.” 

“TI was getting the grub,” wailed poor 
Bubbles, beating her hands together. 

The policeman had gone down to the 
floor below, where he held a whispered 
conversation with the stout, red-faced 
woman, who was the Osbornes’ nearest 
neighbor. She at once enveloped the 
sobbing girl in her ample embrace. 

“There, there! Have yer cry out. 
I'll take care of her, sir, till things is 
settled. It’s Mother Clark, Bubbles 
duck. We'll go along together to the 
horspital. She was fond of her auntie, 
sir, and a better woman never stepped.” 

“T’m sure of it. I cannot say how: 
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distressed I am. How old is the child?” 
asked Basil. 

“She's no child,” Mrs. Clark re- 
turned, vigorously patting the girl in 
her arms; “most on seventeen. Been 
earnin’ her living this long time.” 

“She looks very much younger.” 

Basil’s voice was slightly dismayed. 
It was one thing to undertake the charge 
of a girl of fourteen, but what on earth 
could he do with one considerably older, 
in experience as well as years? 

“T’'ll see to her, don’t you fear, sir,” 
were Mrs. Clark’s last words, when at 
last he felt himself free to return to 
his own comfortable bachelor rooms in 
a quiet West Side street. 

Tired and depressed by the unfor- 
tunate occurrence of the afternoon, Basil 
tried to eat the simple but appetizing 
dinner that was awaiting him, but he 
found his appetite was not equal to it. 

The moment the pretense of a meal 
was over, he decided to make a call on 
the girl he loved and meant to marry, 
though he had as yet said no word of 
his intentions. 

Honore Dillingham had been the ca- 
pable mistress of her father’s palatial 
establishment ever since she left school. 
Tall and dark, with perfectly chiseled 
features, she seemed Basil’s ideal of all 
a woman ought to be. 

She did all things well—was, in fact, 
highly finished in every possible way, 
with charming manners, and a large 
circle of carefully chosen friends. She 
possessed a sufficient fortune of her own 
to allow her to marry a poor man, did 
she so desire. 

This chilly autumn evening Honore 
was sitting alone by a blazing log fire, 
clad in a soft white dress trimmed with 
fur. She refused to allow the pursuit 
of pleasure to become a treadmill, and 
made a point of spending many evenings 
quietly at home with one, or, perhaps, 
two chosen friends, but more often alone 


6 with her father. 


F Her smooth, pale face warmed to rose 
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when Basil was shown in, and she held 
out her hand, on which glittered several 
almost priceless gems. 

“Why, Basil, you look upset! What is 
the matter?” she asked. “Sit down and 
tell me! Father has gone to a com- 
mittee meeting; he won’t be in for an 
hour yet.” 

He obeyed readily, looking across to 
where she sat listening, a gracious fig- 
ure in gleaming satin. 

“What a dreadful thing to happen!” 
the soft voice said. ‘This orphan girl 
—of course, something must be done 
for her. You can depend on me to help 
you—you know that?” 

“Yes,” he answered. “I knew you 
would. I thought of sending her to 
a good school, bu fe 

Honore shook a wise head. 

“My dear Basil, she’s only a slum girl, 
after all. School would be quite un- 
necessary; it would do her more harm 
than good. A factory girl, you say? 
Pretty, too? This is what I suggest. I 
will have her here, and train her as a 
personal maid. She will be happier and 
better looked after than in any factory. 
You can trust her to me?’’—smiling. 

“T certainly can. It is awfully decent 
of you to bother. You see, I feel re- 
sponsible. She has no one in the world 
left, and to give her money does not 
seem to meet the case.” 

“Quite right. I am sure my plan will 
be the best all round. If she is a willing 
girl, she’ll learn very soon. It will be 
an advance in life for her. As I told 
you, Spiller is leaving to be married. 
I was dreading a new maid. No doubt 
she will agree to help me train this little 
protégée of yours before she goes; then 
she can take Spiller’s place and become 
my personal maid.” 

“This poor, forlorn girl will be only 
too glad to grasp the opportunity you 
offer her!” Basil declared warmly, as 
he took his leave, comforted and reas- 
sured. Honore always had an answer 
for every problem, he thought, as he 
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‘‘What a dreadful thing to happen!’’ the soft voice said. 


strode away. He would be a fortunate 
man if he won her for a wife. Honore’s 
husband would be heartily envied by the 
. unlucky ones she had refused. Though 
Honore never boasted, he knew she had 
had many chances of marrying well. 


CHAPTER III. 


The funeral was over. Bubbles, ar- 
tayed in aggressively new and very un- 
becoming black, wept forlornly in the 
stuffy interior of the only mourning 
coach. Mrs. Osborne had been laid to 
rest under circumstances that struck 
Orchard Street dumb with admiration 
and envy. Basil himself had attended, 
accompanying poor Bubbles and stand- 
ing beside the grave. 

“Don’t cry any more. You will make 
yourself ill,” he said kindly. “Mrs. 
Clark promised to have tea ready when 
we get back. When you have had some- 
thing to eat, I will tell you the plan I 
have made for your future.” 

He dried her eyes on his own im- 


“This orphan girl—of course, 
something must be done for her.”’ 


maculate handkerchief, privately won- 


‘dering if such masses of rustling crape 


as adorned Bubbles’ small person were 
really necessary. 

“T reckon I can get along,” the girl 
sobbed stormily. 

“Oh, but you must let me help you, 
after all that has happened. I’ve al- 
ready spoken to one of my friends, and 
she has offered to take you to live with 
her.” 


“Will you be there?” she asked 
bluntly. 
“Of course!”—cheerfully. Naturally 


the poor little soul felt lonely and anx- 
ious to see a friendly face. “I often 
go to Miss Dillingham’s, and I know 
you will be happy there.” 

“Dunno as I want ter go,” the free 
denizen of the New York streets re- 
turned doubtfully. The merest hint of 
restraint was unpleasant. “Can’t I live 
at your place? I could work fer you.” 

“Quite impossible, I’m afraid,” he re- 
turned, with an air of one humoring 
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a child. “Anyhow, give the other a 
trial ; we'll do something else if you don’t 
like it. Tl call for you in the car to- 
morrow and take you there.” 

Bubbles raised candid eyes to his. 

“You’ve been that good to me,” she 
murmured gratefully. 

“Who would not be under the cir- 
cumstances?” the returned warmly. 

“Tl go, if you say so,” she went on. 

Already she was trying to correct her 
faults of speech and manner, to copy 
the way Captain Densmore spoke. He 
seemed more godlike than ever in the 
position of comforter. To step down 
from the heights he occupied to help 
her! Her heart beat faster as she 
thought of all he had done. 

“Miss Dillingham wants to train you 
as her maid. It will not be nearly such 
hard work as the factory, and you will 
be in a different world.” 

Bubbles’ next question literally took 
his breath away. 

“Will she make me a lady?” 

“T—er—that depends on yourself, 
doesn’t it?’ stammered the young man. 

“°At’s right, you said it,” the girl an- 
swered, relapsing into the vernacular, 
as they drew up at Orchard Street. 

If Basil could have read his com- 
panion’s thoughts he would have been 
considerably dismayed. The most mod- 
est and unassuming of men, he had no 
idea that this waif and stray, flung on 
his hands so unexpectedly, looked upon 
him with something very like adoration 
while she listened to his grave, kind 
voice explaining all Miss Dillingham in- 
tended to do. 

“T’m sure you will do your best,” 
Basil ended. 

“T’'ll do it, ‘cause you say so,” re- 
turned Bubbles, “and if you want me 
to go, promise as I can see you.” 

“Of course you shall. I shall be 
anxious to hear how you progress. This 
—er—furniture shall be sold, and the 
money put in the bank till you want it. 
Anything you wish to keep——” 
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“There’s nothin’ ’cept auntie’s work- 
box and them chiny ornaments. I like 
’em—they’re fine.” 

Bubbles nodded toward a fearsome 
pair of green-and-blue vases, with un- 
natural-looking roses on them. 

“They wos my mother’s,” she ex- 
plained simply, “and I don’ know how 
to thank you, Mister Densmore.” 

“You have nothing to thank me for,” 
he asserted hastily, heartily relieved that 
everything thad worked out so well. 


“Tt is just like you, Basil, you are so 
kind! But why did you not ask me to 
take your protégée? I should have been 
delighted.” 

Harriette Underwood looked at her 
cousin reproachfully, making good use 
of her really fine eyes. 

“Oh, it just happened I was telling 
Miss Dillingham about Bubbles, and she 
offered. ie 

“Bubbles! What an absurd name! 
What is her real one?” Harriette asked, 
biting her thin, reddened lips. 

“T’ve no notion. JI dare say Honore 
—Miss Dillingham, will find out.” He 
colored at iis slip, and wished again 
that he had been able to decline his 
cousin’s pressing invitation to dinner. 

The big, square dining room, with the 
heavy mahogany furniture of their 
grandfather’s time, was warm and 
bright, but the food was badly cooked, 
the old-fashioned silver poorly cleaned. 
Harriette never kept a servant more 
than a month or two. She scorned do- 
mesticity, scolding shrewishly for 
faults which were the result of her own 
lack of supervision. 

“Tf you go about adopting all the slum 
brats in the neighborhood, you’ll have 
a large family,” grumbled Horace. 

“There is no question of adoption,” 
Basil said quietly. ‘I am merely seeing 
that this girl is started in a life less 
wearing than the one she has been liv- 
ing.” 

“Let’s hope Honore Dillingham won’t 
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spoil her, then,” Harriette chimed in,. 
settling her many bangles with a vindic- 
tive jingle. “You would shave been 
wiser to ask my aid, Basil. I thoroughly 
understand the training of young girls 
of that class.” 

“Do you?” 

He looked at her curiously. Har- 
riette’s undoubted good looks did not 
in the least appeal to him; he was bliss- 
fully ignorant of her intention to be- 
come his wife. : 

Feeling that he had done his duty, 
Basil bade his cousins good night, and 
Jeft them to talk him over to their 
hearts’ content. 

“That Honore Dillingham is a pry- 
ing, pushful cat!’ Harriette exclaimed 
angrily. “Basil ought to have come to 
me, She’s doing all she can to catch 
him!” 

“You'd better hurry up if you want 
him yourself,” Horace remarked sig- 
nificantly. “You know as well as I do 
what his marriage will mean to us. Just 
our luck he wasn’t killed in France! 
Why should he have it all just because 
the happens to be the son of our mother’s 
eldest brother? It ought to have been 
divided !” 

“T have heard all that dozens of times 
before!” snapped Harriette, who kept 
her manners for outsiders only. “It 
wasn’t, so we must just do our best to 
get what we can.” 

“Basil will be a fool if he marries 
you!” were Horace’s parting words as 
he sought his study. 

Bubbles was waiting when Basil 
reached Orchard Street, pale and heavy- 
eyed, sitting in the bare, familiar attic 
that had been her home as long as she 
could remember anything. Mrs. Clark 
had tactfutly retired to her own quatters, 
and only appeared to bid her temporary 
charge good-by. 

With her few belongings tied up in 
an old cardboard hat box, Bubbles took 
her seat in the car, and in silence they 
drove to the Dillinghams’ fine house. 
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“Here we are!” Basil said. “Don’$ 
be afraid, child.” 

“T ain’t.” She flung up her red head, 
determined not to show her surprise at 
the size of this new home. 

In the pretty drawing-room Honore 
was waiting for them, serene and beau- 
tiful in her white gown and pearls, 
which, simple as they were, dazzled Bub- 
bles. 

“So this is my new little maid.” 
Honore said kindly. “My dear, what 
is your name?” 

“Bubbles.” 

“Bubbles! What a queer name 
Honore went on. “Have you no other?” 

“Barbara Osborne. But I won’t be 
called nothing but Bubbles!” was the 


a 


_emphatic announcement. 


“Very weil.” Honore’s voice was gen- 
tle. Later on there would be plenty of 


‘time to persuade this astonishingly beau- 


tiful girl to be reasonable. “I hope you 
will be very happy with us. My pres- 
ent maid has been with us for years, 
and she will show you exactly what you 
lave to do. I am sure you will soon 
learn. Ah, here is Spiller! .She will 
take you to your room and see that you 
have supper.” 

Bubbles looked at the smartly dressed 
maid who stood waiting, then at Basil. 

“Shan't I see you again?” she asked. 

‘Why, yes! ‘Probably to-morrow.” 
He smiled reassuringly down at her. 

Swallowing a lump in her throat, 
Bubbles marched out of the room. 

Alone with Henore, Basil moved 
across to her side. 

“What do you think of her?” he 
asked. 

“Tetter than I expected. Quite likely 
to turn out a treasure. You have done 
your duty nobly, Basil.” 

“Nonsense! Honore, how shall I 
thank you? You know—you must know 
what I feel. Burt now I want to ask 
you still another favor. Dearest, I love 
you with all my heart! Will you be my 
wife?” 
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She caught ther breath. Oh, if he only 
knew how she had longed for this mo- 
ment!: Her face was transfigured as 
she held out her hands. 

“Basil Emotion choked her ut- 
terance. Alarmed, he bent over her. 

“You do not—you cannot mean that 
you are trying to tell me you do not 
care?” he cried. 

“Care, Basil? My darling, I love you 
—more than I can ever tell you!” 

“Sweetheart! My own!” He caught 
her to him, and laid his lips on hers 
in a long kiss that seemed as though it 
would never end. Honore, twtterly con- 
tent, lay in his arms. He was hers at 


last. He loved her, as she had always 
prayed the would. Nothing else mat- 
tered. 


Left alone, Bubbles began to wonder 
if Captain Densmore had gone. 

“T’d like to slip down and have a peep 
at him, It’d be a comfort,” muttered 
Bubbles, sitting up and listening intently. 
“And no one would know. I guess I 
will, too” 

Bubbles successfully negotiated a 
flight of softly carpeted stairs. Before 
her was a half-open door. She caught 
the murmur of voices. Peering through 
the curtains, she saw Basil. 

Honore was in his arms. He was 
kissing her over and over again. There 
was no mistaking their relationship. 

She dropped the velvet curtain and 
flew upstairs again and hurried into her 
bed, drawing the clothes over her head. 

“Tt’s her he loves!” she murmured, in 
a broken-hearted, sobbing breath, and 
was conscious of a fierce pain in her 
very theart at the knowledge. “It’s her 
he loves!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Bubbles, thaving sobbed herself to 
sleep, awoke to a new and strange world 
the following morning, her head as 
heavy as her heart, the result of travel 
and disturbed slumber. Spiller, rous- 
ing her charge, made no remark con- 


cerning 
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red-rimmed eyes and _tear- 
blotched face. The new maid was only 
a child, and naturally homesick, she 
decided wisely. 

“Up you get!” she cried briskly. “It’s 
seven o’clock. Dress quickly. You've 
got to come along with me when I take 
up Miss Honore’s tea and letters. It'll 
learn you quickest,” she said kindly. 

Bubbles sat up and looked round. 

Spiller, arrayed in a plain black dress, 
with muslin collar and cuffs, and a small 
apron of the same transparent material, 
her taffy-colored, tightly curled locks 
hidden by a solid black velvet bow, was 
the very perfection of a lady’s maid. 

“Put on that print dress and apron!” 
she commanded briskly. “You'll wear 
the same as the thhousemaids to begin 
with. See you pin them curls of yours 
back tight and tidy—a fair mop, they 
are!” with a disapproving glance. 

Bubbles, splashing in clear, cold 
water, felt considerably better after her 
ablutions. Her new life had begun. 
Orchard Street and poverty were left 
behind forever. She donned the neat 
uniform, and reluctantly fastened her 
beautiful hair out of sight beneath the 
starched cap. But try how she would, 
she could not keep ther thoughts from 
the scene of the night before. 

Captain Densmore, the splendid 
prince who had stepped so suddenly into 
her life, loved Miss Dillingham. They 
would be married. She, the little slum 
girl, must stand aside and see their de- 
votion. Tears threatened again, but she 
forced them back, and made her way 
to the servants’ hall, where a fire blazed, 
and good things loaded the table,. pre- 
sided over by the stout, good-humored 
cook, There was no lack of creature 
comforts. As she warmed her chilled 
hands she thought of the factory where, 
at this hour, she would have been be- 
ginning her hard day’s work, after a 
sparse meal of bread and margarine and 
weak tea, eaten hurriedly to allow for 
“tidying up” before she left home. 
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Seated round the bountifully spread 
table were what seemed to the new- 
comer dozens of strangers, who pres- 
ently sorted themselves out into a stately 
butler, two footmen, three housemaids, 
the cook, and her attendant kitchen and 
scullery maids, who, with Mr. Dilling- 
ham’s valet and Spiller, comprised the 


domestic staff. A vast army to wait 


on two people, thought Bubbles, eating 
with appetite. 

“You'll soon get used to it, deary,” 
the cook said, nodding a wise head. 
“Miss Dillingham sees we do plenty of 
work, but she’s fair and kind. There’s 
a deal to be said for good service, I 
always say.” 

Spiller, her meal finished, was deftly 
setting an elegantly spread tray with 
wafer bread and butter and a tiny rose- 
wreathed teapot that matched the cup 
and saucer. 

“Come along, Bubbles—an outlandish 
name you’ve got !—it’s just on half past 
eight. Miss Honore likes to be called 
on the stroke, and her tea must be just 
so—she’s particular,” she explained. 

“My! Is that all she gets for her 
breakfast?” inquired the learner, with 
eyes full of pity for the recipient of so 
scanty a meal. 

“This is early tea. Breakfast comes 
at half past nine. Mr. Cleves—he takes 
up Mr. Dillingham’s”—nodding toward 
a second identical tray. 

“You can depend on me to give Miss 
Bubbles a helping hand when you’ve 
gone, Miss Spiller,” the valet promised, 
bowing gallantly. 

“She’ll- have learned how to get on 
without help by then,” retorted Spiller. 
“Put them letters here.” 

Bubbles bit her lip. On the top of 
Honore’s correspondence lay a square, 
gray envelope, addressed in Captain 
Densmore’s clear- writing. She knew it 
by heart, having read and re-read the 
one brief, kind note he had written to 
her. She had secretly resolved to model 
her own illiterate scrawl on his. 
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Writing to Miss Honore, and he’d 
only left the house a few hours ago! 
Fierce, primitive jealousy seized her. 
She stifled a desire to tear the letter to 
shreds. Honore was a lady, rich, with 
everything in the world she wanted, 
waited on hand and foot, while she, 
Bubbles, had had no advantages, just 
because she was poor. 

“But Dll make myself the sort he 
likes,” the poor child muttered passion- 
ately. “Il work—I’'ll copy wot she 
says.” 

In Honore’s luxurious bedroom every- 
thing was white even the thick carpet. 
The girl from Orchard Street could 
only stare as she obediently noted Spil- 
ler’s ministrations to Honore. Clad-in 
a delicate lace cap and dainty wrap, she 
was a being from another world. 

“She’ll do, Miss Honore,” was Spil- 
ler’s private summing up of the new. 
maid, “with a lot of training and tell- 
ing. I’m taking her round to have 
lessons at the hairdresser’s as you said. 
She’s not as handy with her needle as 
I'd like to see, but I reckon the poor 
thing has not had much chance”—shak- 
ing her neat head. 

“T have no doubt that by the time you 
leave she'll be quite expert. Captain 
Densmore’ —blushing again—“‘is so anx- 
ious she should settle down nicely. For 
the present we will call her Bubbles”— 
smiling over Spiller’s objections to the 
fanciful name. 

That afternoon came Basil, ardent 
and tender, armed with the all-im- 
portant ring. He remembered to ask to 
see his protégée. 

“To make sure you haven’t killed her 
with kindness, darling,” he said, smiling 
tenderly at Honore, more beautiful than 
ever in her new happiness. 

Bubbles, summoned to the drawing- 
room, stood awkwardly just inside the 
door, and looked so changed, wearing 
her white cap and apron, that he hardly 
recognized her. The lovely little face 
was rose-red with exc’ted anticipation. 
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She had been longing to see her hero 
again. She would not tell how irksome 
she found the unusual restrictions of 
the new life he had chosen for her. 

“Miss Dillingham tells me you are a 
most promising pupil, Bubbles,” he said 
approvingly, “and that you are settling 
down wonderfully. I am so glad to 
hear it! I shall hope to hear great 
things of your progress.” 

“T’ll do my best,” gulped Bubbles. “I 
—want to learn all I can—quick—to 
please you.” 

“That's a good girl! Since Miss 
Dillingham is the most indulgent of 
mistresses, I’m sure you will have plenty 
of time to improve your mind. Oh, here 
is your savings-bank book. I have put 
the money your aunt’s furniture realized 
to your credit.” He did not tell her 
he thad added twenty dollars to the tiny 
nest egg. 

For a moment the girl lingered, her 
throat swelling. She wanted to tell him 
her impressions of this amazing change 
in ther fortunes. It had been quite easy 
to talk to him in her own humble home; 
here there was a desolating barrier. 
The words would not come—with Hon- 
ore Dillingham standing by her future 
husband, smiling at her. 

“That will do, Bubbles,” Honore said 
gently. “Captain Densmore knows how 
grateful you are for all he has done for 
you, and that you will do your best to 
repay him by working well.” 

“Thank you!” Bubbles cast a last 
desperate glance at Basil, then stumbled 
from the room, closing the door 
abruptly. 

She rushed to her room, choking back 
sobs, leaving her disapproving mentor 
to retire with what dignity she could. 

She smoothed the untidy curls with 
a brush dipped in water; then, tidy and 
composed, made her way downstairs, 
choosing, in her ignorance, the front 
staircase. 

Qn the landing above the drawing- 
room Bubbles paused. The butler was 
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crossing the hall below to open the front 
door to a visitor. Afraid to be seen 
until the coast was clear, she peered 
through the banisters. 

A woman’s high-pitched voice was 
borne to her quick ears. A tall, fash- 
ionably dressed lady stood in the door. 
She seemed very much at home, Bubbles 
thought wistfully. 

“All right, Saunders!” Bubbles heard 
her say. “I know your mistress is in. 
Don’t trouble to announce me. I[’ll run 
up alone. My cousin is here.” 

“Captain Densmore is in the drawing- 
room with Miss Dillingham, madam.” 

“Tt’s all right. They are expecting 
me,” Miss Underwood said, boldly and 
glibly. 

“Very good, madam!” 

Saunders hastened back to the serv- 
ant’s parlor and the paper; the green- 
baize door swung to behind his stately 
figure with a soft slam. Harriette ran 
noiselessly up the broad, shallow stairs. 

Basil had been here a ridiculously long 
time; she had seen his car nearly an 
hour and a half ago, when passing the 
top of the road on her way to the dress- 
maker’s. She would insist on his driv- 
ing her back. She told therself, anyway, 
she intended to call on Honore and see 
this new maid, and try to persuade her 
that it would be better to let the girl 
come to Bayside. Since Basil took an 
interest in her, he would make a point 
of seeing how she fared, and to get him 
to her house as often as possible was 
Harriette’s desire. 

Unconscious of the watchful eyes 
above, the visitor paused at the top of 
the first flight of stairs. 

Bubbles, her red head pressed against 
the banisters, surveyed her critically, 
and decided that she did not like the 
bold, handsome face beneath the velvet 
hat. 

The drawing-room door was closed. 
Harriette, with a hasty glance over her 
shoulder, bent down, and deliberately 
put her ear to the keyhole. 
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Bubbles stared for a second, unable 
to believe her eyes. This grandly 
dressed lady was a spy, trying to find 
out something. She just was not go- 
ing to! 

Harriette, crouching on the bearskin, 
was amazedly conscious of a small tor- 
nado as she was flung forward into the 
drawing-room on all fours by Bubbles 
dashing the door open with a crash. 

“She’s listening!” she cried scorn- 
fully, standing, a small figure of ven- 
geance, over the prostrate eavesdropper. 
“T saw her!” 

“Harriette!” exclaimed Basil, star- 
ing, as well as he might, at his dis- 
comfited relative. 

“Bubbles’—Honore turned to the 
girl, amazed and startled—“what does 
this mean?” 

“She had her ear to the keyhole, lis- 
tening to wot you was saying! 
I saw her! I was coming down, so I 
just put a stopper on it, Miss Dilling- 
ham!” exclaimed Bubbles, glaring at her 
victim. 

Miss Underwood, her plumed hat 
pushed over one eye, her bag and its 
contents scattered on the floor, was a 
sorry figure indeed as she scrambled 
to her feet with Captain Densmore’s 
assistance. 

“T was stooping to tie my shoe, when, 
without a moment’s warning, this crea- 
ture knocked me over! Most disgrace- 
ful behavior!” she stuttered. 

“That’s a lie!” Puybbles retorted 
loudly. “I came down soft behind her 
and opened the door sudden, and she 
went over slap on her face! And serves 
her right!” 

Harriette turned to Flonore, recover- 
ing her self-possession. 

“T merely told Saunders Vd run up— 
that he need not trouble to announce 
me. At the top of the stairs I saw my 
shoe was untied. I stooped to fasten it, 
and——” 

“Pooh!” 
scornfully. 


jeered Bubbles, pointing 
“Your shoe is buttoned!’ 
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“That will do, Bubbles! Tell Saun- 
ders to bring more tea. Sit down, Har- 
riette. Basil, have you picked up her 
bag?” 

Miss Dillingham controlled her 
laughter with difficulty. Bubbles, re- 
tiring obediently, paused for a second 
outside the closed door, sane with 
mirth. 

“Put a spoke in her wheel! Lord, 
she was took aback!’ she said, resum- 
ing her journey toward the servants’ 
hall. 

Honore was apologizing as best she 
could. 

“T am afraid Dubbles is rather im- 
petuous. She has yet to learn how to 
behave. You must make allowances, 
Harriette. We have great hopes of 
Basil’s protégée.” 

“Is that the gir!? A regular hooli- 
gan!” was the sour reply. “She will 
indeed require a firm hand. It is just 
as well Basil did not ask me to take 
her. I have no doubt she is a thief 
as well as a liar! I trust my money 
is all there! Such a shock! I declare 
T feel quite faint! A most unheard-of 
thing to do!” 

“Come up to my room and rearrange 
your hat. Bubbles will learn wisdom 
and manners in time,” Honore said, 
with the air of one refusing to discuss 
the matter, and making the best of an 
awsxward situation. 

She privately felt certain that Miss 
Underwood was more than capable of 
avesdropping. 

Rasil was obviously vexed. In this 
heart he, too, had no doubt but that 
Harriette had stouned to eavesdrop. He 
smiled grimly as he thought of Bub- 
bles’ impetuous action. Just the sort 
of thinss she would ae He feared Hon- 
ore would have ber hands full in sub- 
duing such tendencies. 

With coiffure oad hat res stored, Har- 
tiette accepted ten end hutiered buns. 

“Basil told me this impossible slum 
girl was a merc child; she is grown up!” 
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—acidly. ‘Surely very foolish to have 


anything to do with her—liable to make . 


people gossip, I should imagine!” 

“Nonsense!” Honore’s eyes flashed, 
though she smiled. “I will not allow 
you to say such things of my future 
husband !” 

The other woman’s 
dropped from her hands. : 

“Do you mean,” she said slowly and 
with difficulty, “that you—he——” 

“Honore is to be my wife!” the 
young man put in quietly, taking his 
fiancée’s hand. “Congratulate me on 
my good fortune, cousin Harriette!” 

Cousin Harriette sat very still. Hor- 
ace was right, after all. Her own arts 
had miserably failed. Basil’s marriage 
would be a disaster. Naturally, he 
would have children to succeed to his 
money, and she and her brother would 
lose their last chance of obtaining it. 
If she had only managed to win him, 
how different their prospects would be! 

She forced her pale lips to speak the 
words required, smiled stiffly and un- 
naturally. 

“Tam not a bit surprised. I could 
see Honore meant to carry you off!” 
she said, with playful vindictiveness. 
“Horace said only the other day that 
he wondered ‘how long it would be be- 
fore your engagement was given out.” 

She took her leave as soon as pos- 
sible, to break the bad news to her 
brother. 


cup nearly 


CHAPTER V. 


“You really are a marvel, Bubbles!” 
Honore, sitting before her dressing 
table, smiled at the big, beveled glass 
wherein was reflected the figure of her 
attendant, absorbed in the task of wav- 
ing her mistress’ hair. 

“Yes, miss?” Bubbles paused inquir- 
ingly, brush in hand. “You mean ze 

“That I have never come across any 
one who learns as rapidly as you do! 
I really hardly miss Spiller at all; you 
are so clever!” 
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“Thank you, miss!” Bubbles smiled. 
“I do try hard!” 

“And you succeed!’ Miss Dilling- 
ham said emphatically. ‘Your appear- 
ance, too——” 

She broke off, and gazed thoughtfully 
at the black-clad figure beside her. 
Bubbles’ dress fitted her slim form per- 
fectly; collar, cuffs, and apron were as 
dainty as it was possible to be; the glow- 
ing red hair, no longer short, was 
pinned up beneath a coquettish black 
bow. Never had lady a more attractive 
attendant. Honore congratulated her- 
self on having secured such a treasure. 
It seemed incredible that only three 
months ago the girl had been a denizen 
of Orchard Street. Honore knew of 
and encouraged Bubbles’ evening classes, 
where she studied diligently in the many 
hours her mistress was dining out or 
dancing till dawn. Spiller’s pupil had 
indeed been an apt one. 

“You like this life here? You are 
happy?” Miss Dillingham went on. 

The electric light flashed on the dia- 
monds in Basil’s ring that adorned her 
left thand, and Bubbles caught her 
breath in a sigh. 

“Yes, indeed I do! You have been 
very kind! I’m so glad I please you! 
I want to improve—get on—rise!”’ 

“How much higher do you want to 
get’ Honore smiled, amused at the 
girl’s earnestness. “As my maid, you 
will always be sure of good wages, many 
concessions a 

“I—I wasn’t thinking of being a maid 
always!” Bubbles stammered, coloring. 
“T mean to get higher, Miss Honore.” 

“That is natural, perhaps. Don’t be 
in a hurry to leave a comfortable cer- 
tainty for something unknown that 
promises well, but is probably not so 
desirable. Of course, you are free to 
please yourself.” 

Honore wondered whether pretty, at- 
tractive Bubbles was hungering for a 
more exciting life, and hoped she was 
not. 
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“Perhaps you miss your old friends?” 
she suggested tentatively. 

“No, miss, thank you! I’ve been 
along to Orchard Street most weeks.” 

“To see that nice-looking young 
Willet—eh? There, it’s too bad to tease 
you, child. He is a very old friend.” 

Bubbles was silent. She had been 
pleased enough to see Jim when, sum- 
moning all his courage, the had called 
at the big house and asked to see his 
old playmate. A brief interview with 
the young man had convinced Honore 
he was entirely to be trusted to take 
the girl out. She and Basil together 
had decided that it would be a very 
good match—later on, of course, when 
Bubbles was a little older and they had 
both saved money. 

Jim, indeed! Who would look twice 
at him? 

Oh, if it were only possible to don 
a beautiful white gown like the one that 
lay on the bed, and accompany her hero 
into the wonderful world where Honore 
reigned a queen! Bubbles knew exactly 
how nice she would look. Spiller had 
introduced her to a secondhand clothes 
dealer, who bought all Honore’s cast- 
off wearing apparel, the perquisite of 
her maid. At her own respectable es- 
tablishment Mrs. Lang had let Bubbles 
“try on” a lovely, pink tulle frock that 
just fitted her small figure. If Captain 
Densmore could see her wearing such 
clothes he would be as surprised and 
pleased as Mrs. Lang had been. Surely 
—surely he would admire her? 

Bubbles sighed again as she bound 
the sparkling bandeau across Honore’s 
serene forehead, and fastened the price- 
less pearls safely about her throat. 

“Go to bed early, child; you look 
tired. We shall be late, I’m afraid,” 
Honore directed, when she was ready 
to start. Bubbles knew that she and 
Mr. Dillingham were going to a grand 
dinner, to which, for once, Captain 
Densmore was not accompanying them. 
“You must get out of doors as much 
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as possible,” she insisted. “Fresh air 
will do you good.” 

“T go out most days, miss, and I’m 
never tired.” 

Bubbles, following downstairs with 
the sable-trimmed cloak on her arm, al- 
most wished that Honore was not al- 
ways so kind and thoughtful. It made 
her feel uncomfortable, since she en- 
vied her Basil’s love so passionately. 

Standing in the hall, she watched the 
car drive off, starting when Jocelyn, Mr. 
Dillingham’s valet, addressed her. 

‘What about the movies, Miss Bub- 
bles, and a bite at a little restaurant I 
know of? Taxi there and back?’ he 
asked. 

“No, thank you! I promised to go 
to the movies with a friend. It’s very 
good of you, Mr. Jocelyn. Take Ada; 
it’s ther night off.” 

She left the disappointed valet to di- 
gest her refusal. 

She had altered and remade the ugly 
black garments bought for her aunt’s 
funeral. When she ran up the area 
steps to join her faithful Jim she looked 
smart and fashionable in her warm, 
rough coat, which was of excellent 
quality. 

“T’m sorry to keep you waiting, Jim,” 
she said apologetically. 

“JT don’t mind how long I waits fer 
you, Bubbles!” her faithful swain re- 
turned. “Cook, she asked me in, but 
them girls fairly scare me.” 

“Nonsense!” 

For some reason she felt annoyed. 
To be tongue-tied and afraid of half 
a dozen giggling girls! Why, she had 
seen Captain Densmore talking to more 
than that all at once, making them laugh, - 
too! Jim ought to have more sense. 

“Billy’s half crazed with joy at going 
to the country. Sure you can ’ford to 
send him?” Jim asked. 

“Quite sure! Why, I don’t have 
nothing—anything to buy! It’s all 
found. Billy’ll never get his strength 
back in Orchard Street. I couldn’t sleep 
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easy thinking of him on that old 
stretcher bed, full o’ lumps. We’ve all 
got spring mattresses and feather pil- 
lows, with eiderdowns.” 

“Lap o’ luxury!” grunted Jim approv- 
ingly. 

The movies were an unqualified suc- 
cess. Bubbles loved the sentimental 
pieces best. There was one all about 
a girl who first sang in the streets 
and then in lovely concert halls, 
making heaps of money, and marry- 
ing a duke. Bubbles had no long- 
ing for strawberry leaves. All she 
wanted was 

With difficulty she brought her 
thoughts back to what her com- 
panion was saying. 
They were walking 
home after coffee 
and cakes. Jim, 
who had been, as 
usual, very silent, 
suddenly began to 
talk rapidly. 


He was telling her the good news he 
had been saving up all the evening, and 
could no longer keep to himself. 

“T gotta rise, Bubbles—a good one. 
They’ve made me foreman, and th’ 
boss—well, he hinted it wouldn’t .stop 
there.” 

“How splendid!” The girl glowed 
with pleasure. ‘Oh, I am glad, Jim! 
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You'll end by being one o’ the bosses, 
yet.” 
~ “P’r’aps,” he agreed briefly. They 
were quite near to the Dillingham house, 
and he had not yet found words in which 
te tell her the rest. 

Bubbles squeezed his arm. She wag 
very pleased with his success. 

“You deserve it!” she asserted. 


a Ss 
ee 


Oh, if it were only possible to don 
a beautiful white gown and accom- 
pany her hero into the wonderful 
world where Honore reigned a 
queen! Bubbles knew exactly how 
nice she would look. 
Jim cleared his throat. The street 
was very quiet. 

“See here,” he mumbled. “I—you 
gotta know, Bubbles, there’s no call for 
you to work as you do ss 

“Oh, it’s child’s play,” she laughed. 

“There’s no call for my wife to do a 
hand’s turn, ‘cept in ’er own house.” 

It was out now. He held his breath 
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and fingered the cheap little ring he 
had bought that very afternoon, having 
had his eye on it for weeks. 

Bubbles was thinking again of Basil. 
She hardly heard what her companion 
said. 

“Your wife will be lucky, I reckon,” 
she said absently. 

In her wonderful dream-world, Basil 
was listening once more to her singing 
in a room full of costly furniture, she 
herself wearing white satin. 

Jim’s voice was close to her ear now, 
his arm about her. 

“T loves yer, Bubbles! You know it, 
don’t you? I allus have. We can git 
spliced next year. I’ve a bit saved. 
We'll have a little home—none of 
yer instalment furniture—all paid for 
proper. You shan’t want for nothing, 
darling.” 

“Me pe 

Bubbles came to earth with a crash. 
Her heart throbbed. Dear, kind ‘old 
Jim was asking her to marry him. 


“Oh, Jim, I’m that sorry! I never 
thought as you wanted that——” 
“Never looked at no one else!” he 


interposed. 
“IT can’t—oh, I can’t! 
you! 12 


I don’t love 
I’m that sorry! 

Jim’s ruddy color faded. His slow 
mind grasped her meaning. His house 
of cards jay in ruins at his feet. 

“There’s some one else, maybe?” The 
man’s voice was harsh as he looked at 
her. “You’re a-going to marry another 
chap?” 

“No: I’m not going to marry any 
one. I’m just goine to work and get 
on, and be a ladv.” 

The words slipped from her un- 
awatres. Per great secret, kept so care- 
fully in the recesses of her heart, was 
one no longer. 

“A jladv?” He reneated the words 
dullv, “What d’ v’ mean?” 

~“T don’t know quite. But IT will—t 
will, T tell vou! Whv shouldn't I?” 

“Why should yer?” he retorted. 
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“There’s something ’at I don’t like be- 
hind all this. Wot is it?” 

“Nothing. It’s just that I want to, 
and I shall, so there!” 

Bubbles faced him defiantly, angered 
by his manner. What right had Jim 
to speak in such a way, to jeer at her? 
What a fool she had been not to be 
more careful, to guard her lips better, 
to keep her cherished project to herself! 

As they stood for a moment beside 
the lamp outside the Dillingham house, 
a long, gray car slid noiselessly to the 
curb, and Basil, in evening dress, his 


' fur-lined coat open, stepped out. 


His eyes fell on the pair, and he 
smiled. 

“Good evening, Bubbles! I hardly 
knew you. You seem to have grown up 
suddenly.” 

With a friendly nod he ran up the 
steps and rang the bell, vanishing inside 
after a word or two with the butler. 

As the door closed Jim seized Bub- 
bles by the wrist. 

“So,” he hissed, “that’s it, is it?” 

“That’s what? Let me go; you are 
hurting my wrist!” she cried. 

“Tt’s that there fine gent as took you 
from Orchard Street, you love! Don’t 
say it ain’t! I see it writ on yer face. 
Mark me, I’ll kill him before he comes 
between us!” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Bubbles made no effort to free her- 
self from Jim’s grasp. She stood mo- 
tionless, staring at her old playmate with 
eves that saw nothing. 

Kill Why, Honore would 
break her heart, and nee 
would die. 

With a creat effort she hid her fears 
and fared the man beside her. In the 
moonlight Tim Willet’s eves cleamed red 
and horvibie; he was showing all bis 
strony witte tceth, like a dog snarlin-. 
Be had never been taucht to control 
himself—he was orimitive man claiming 
what he considered his own. 


Jaci! 
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“How—how dare you!” Bubbles 
whispered furiously. ‘‘You’ve no rea- 
son to tell such wicked lies! Captain 
Densmore—he’s been kind, that’s all 
and ae 

“It’s you ’at lies!” Jim said. He was 
panting, as though the had been run- 
ning. “Save yer breath, Bubbles. I 
saw it on yer face as he spoke to yer— 
flung the words at you as if you was 
a dog, and was grateful! Don’t you 
think as I know how a gal looks w’en 
she loves a chap? I’d die this minute 
if ye’d look that way at me!” 

“Let me go! I won’t have nothing 
more to do——” 

Bubbles broke off. If she refused to 
see Jim again he might wreak his ven- 
geance on an innocent man. It was a 
situation that required to be handled 
with the greatest care. Whatever hap- 
pened Basil must not suffer. 

“You are hurting my wrist!” she said 


plaintively. “Cruel!” 
He opened his thick fingers slowly, 
reluctantly. 


“Just see the bruise,” Bubbles went 
on, holding up her arm. “You forget 
how strong you are!” 

“T shan’t forgit,’ was the significant 
answer, “not when I go for him. I 
‘love you, Bubbles, and you are mine!” 

“I ain’t—I ain’t! I never give you 
no reason to think so.” 

“Leastways, I took it. I love you, 
Bubbles, that hard it makes me feel 
mad to think as you don’t care. You'll 
marry me. I tell you I'll kill Captain 
Densmore if you don’t promise!” 

“Tl do no such thing!” Bubbles, re- 
covering from her fright, lost her tem- 
per. “He’s engaged to Miss Honore— 
they’re going to be married.” 

Jim stood glowering at her. 

“Tf that’s true, it’s just as well he 
is!” he growled. ; 

“T hate you!” burst out the fright- 
ened, overwrought girl, stamping her 
foot. “You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, carrying on in such a way———” 
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“What’s the matter, Bubbles?” Cap- 
tain Densmore, issuing from the house 
unseen by the excited pair, was stand- 
ing beside her. “Can I help you in 
any way?” he asked quietly, with a level 
glance at the sullen, lowering Jim. 

“No, no!” gasped Bubbles. “Jim and 
me ” 

Jim forced his thick-set figure be- 
tween them, looking up at Captain 
Densmore with a threatening air. 

“Tm a-telling Bubbles,” he said 
slowly, “as [ll kill any one that comes 
atween us—any one,” the reiterated; 
“even if it’s a fine gentleman with pots 
o’ money!” 

“You seem decidedly truculent, Wil- 

let—a queer way to win a girl’s love,” 
Basil replied. “Is there any suggestion 
that Bubbles prefers some one else? If 
so, you will certainly not be permitted 
to intimidate her. She will please her- 
self.” 
“Oh, will she?” Jim thrust out his 
square chin. “She and me, we was 
walking out long before you butted in. 
She’s going to marry me. You can keep 
off the grass.” 

“You mean it is none of my business? 
But I mean to make it so.” 

Bubbles interposed hurriedly, scarlet 
with shame and distress. 

“Please, sir, go away. Jim is angry 
because I told him I wouldn’t marry 
him,” she urged. 

“T see. Well, you are sure it is all 
right? He must not be allowed to bully 
you.” 

Basil stepped into his car reluctantly, 
while Bubbles turned toward the steps. 
Jim laid a detaining hand on her arm. 

“I mean what I said! I'll stick to 
it, Bubbles, mark that!” 

With that he slumped away, leaving 
her to enter the kitchen, flushed and up- 
set. 

She managed to gain her own room 
unseen, and, still in her outdoor things, 
sat down to think matters over. That 
Jim Willet should behave so badly and 
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put his clumsy finger on her sore and 
aching heart! 

“Td rather tear my eyes out than 
have any harm come to Captain Dens- 
more!” she cried. ‘Maybe, when the 
wedding takes place, Jim will believe 
what I said.” 

No doubt her old playmate would 
cool down. She must do ther best to 
persuade him he was wrong. 

Weighted with care, poor Bubbles 
tried to compose herself to sleep, only 
to dwell continually on the scene with 
Jim, to the utter exclusion of rest or 
slumber. 

Jim Willet walked all the way back 
to Orchard Street with an expression on 
his face that warned the knowing ones 
to keep clear. His mother placed a sup- 
per before him in silence, and made 
no comment when he pushed it away 
untouched. Jim was worse than a wild 
animal, if crossed, in Mrs. Willet’s 
opinion. She hastily betook herself to 
bed, and left him to sit over the hand- 
ful of fire till night was far advanced. 

When at last he rose he had come to 
a decision. He would see Captain 
Densmore at once. 

He clenched and unclenched his for- 
midable fists as he thought over the in- 
terview. It would mean the loss of half 
a day’s pay, but that couldn’t be helped. 

The following afternoon, having, by 
persistent inquiry, discovered where 
Reuben Densmore’s flourishing tea 
warehouse was situated, he presented 
himself in the outer office, and de- 
manded audience of Captain Densmore. 

“Out!” said ‘the clerk tersely. 

“¥’m goin’ ter see him, if I wait till 
midnight,” was the instant answer. 

“See whom ?” a cold voice behind him 
questioned, as Horace Underwood came 
forward. 

“Captain Densmore is out. This—er 
—person wishes to see him,” explained 
the clerk. 

Mr. Underwood surveyed the caller 
superciliously. 
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Knowledge was power. Jim Willet 
was certainly not a customer. It would 
perhaps pay him to learn what had 
brought him here. 

“Come this way,” he said. 

Jim clumped after him into the 
private office. 

“My cousin, Captain Densmore, is 
out. He will not be back for some 
time,’ Horace explained, waving his 
white, manicured hand toward a seat. 
“Perhaps I shall do as well, if you will 
tell me what it is you: want?” 

“Tt’s Captain Densmore I want,” Jim 
said doggedly, looking round. He felt 
uneasy and out of his element, but he 
was not going to let this fine gentleman 
discover the faet—not he! “I got some- 
thing to say to him!” he added threat- 
eningly. “Your cousin, is he? A nice 
sort of cousin, I don’t think!” 

“Oh!” Mr. Underwood looked alert. 
His instinct had not deceived him; he 
was about to learn something interest- 
ing. What had the saintly Basil been 
up to? 

“So,” he said smoothly, “you have a 
grievance against him?” 

Jim spat contemptuously; his wrath 
was increasing. 

“I’ve come t’ tell him I ain’t going 
to have him meddling atween me and 
the gal who belongs ter me. If he 
does fs 

“What girl?” Horace’s small eyes 
gleamed with anticipation. He had diffi- 
culty not to show his excitement. 

“Bubbles. She’s maid to Miss Dil- 
lingham, and him, in and out, there’s 
plenty of chances for turning her head 
and making her think she’s too good for 
me. I’ll smash his head in 2 

“Bubbles—the girl from the slums he 
made such a fuss over? Has he been 
making love to her?” demanded the 
other. 

“He’s made her turn her back on 
me—we’ve been walking out these four 
years—and he’ll answer to me for it, 
will Captain Densmore!” 
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“Here he comes!’ Horace, said 
warningly. Then, as the office door 
opened, he turned. 

“Ah, Basil! Mr—er—thank you— 


Willet wishes particularly to see you.” 
Something in the expression of the 
speaker’s face brought the angry red to 
Basil’s. He looked at him incredulously. 
“Willet-—you here? What is your 
business? Bubbles ue 

“Yus, it’s Bubbles, O. K.” Jim was 
stammering with fury. He resented his 
rival’s well-groomed appearance, his 
easy self-possession. He burst into wild- 
goose accusations. 

“Stop! That will do! Have you lost 
your senses?” Basil’s voice was low 
and furious, his lips twitching. ‘“Be- 
cause I have endeavored to help that 
poor child you accuse me of this! Get 
up—do you hear?—at once! I’m going 
to thrash you!” 

Instantly Jim sprang forward. A 
second later, safely behind the big desk, 
Horace was watching Mr. Willet receive 
a well-deserved lesson. 

“There!” Basil said, breathing hard. 
“That will teach you to be more careful 
about what you say. In refusing to 
marry you, I think Bubbles, poor child, 
shows her sense. Clear out!” 

He flung the door wide, and Willet 
had no choice but to obey. Against 
Basil, a skillful boxer, in excellent train- 
ing, he had no chance whatever. Smart- 
ing and cursing, he left the office. 

“He'll have vou up for assault,” 
Horace said warningly. 

“Let him! I never heard such out- 
rageous nonsense! I have hardly ex- 
changed two words with the girl, only 
shown a little interest in her welfare. 
The man is blinded by jealousy and 
rancor.” 

“What can you expect? I warned you 
people would be spiteful. Young men 
like you can’t take a fatherly interest 
in a pretty girl. Harriette said-——” 

“I have no desire to hear what Har- 
riette said!” Basil was plainly ruffled. 
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“There is an end to the whole affair. 
Where are those invoices? We have 
wasted enough time.” 

“Tl bring them.” With an inscrutable 
expression, Horace went out of the 
office, and hurried down into the street, 
muttering an excuse regarding letters 
to mail. a 

Round the corner he overtook the 
disgruntled and still swearing Jim. 

“Am I right in supposing,” Mr. Un- 
derwood observed coolly, “that you do 
not exactly love my worthy relative, 
Captain Densmore?” 

Jim’s answer was profanely to the 
point. 

“He has certainly spoiled your beauty 
for a time. Suppose you call and see 
me one evening? It strikes me we 
might possibly be useful to each other.” 

Jim pulled his cap over his discolored 
eye. 

“Mean that you’re down on him, 
too?” he sneered. 

Horace smiled blandly. 

“This is my address.” 
it slowly. 

“Write it down,” Jim grunted. 

“No; you must remember it. Here is 
ten dollars for you. I dare say you 
will have the opportunity to add to it. 
Wait till your most interesting coun- 
tenance has ceased to resemble a map 
of many colors before you call. Such 
marks give rise to unnecessary com- 
ments from the servants.” 

With which unkind reference to Jim’s 
rapidly closing black eye, Mr. Under- 
wood dropped a letter in the mail box, 
congratulating himself that he had really 
done a good stroke of business. 

Here, right at his unscrupulous hand, 
was just the sort of man 

He pulled his thoughts up abruptly. 
In his wicked mind an idea had sud- 
denly been born. It might or might not 
prove feasible. 

He recounted to his sister all that had 
happened. 

“T’m not a bit surprised,” Miss Un- 
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derwood said. “Basil is capable of 
anything. I consider he has’treated me 
disgracefully. Eile gave me every rea- 
son to suppose he cared for me.” 

“No, he didn’t!’ Horace retorted 
bluntly. ‘“He’s barely been civil. It 
makes my biood boil to see him four- 
flushing arourid, pretending to be so 
good and superior. What on earth can 
he see in that red-haired girl? Why, 
she isn’t in the least pretty!” 

‘“Some peopie might call her so,” 
Harriette said. “Honore is a fool to 
trust her, to have her in the house. If 
I was in her p'ace I’d soon turn her 
out. It’s my duty to warn Honore of 
what is going on.” 

“She won’t listen to you. Trust Basil 
for making his own case good and ex- 
plaining all this away.” 

But Basil said nothing of what had 
occurred to Honore Dillingham. 

As for making love to Bubbles, noth- 
ing was further from his thoughts. She 
was a deligh'ful, spontaneous child of 
nature, grate!::! for all he had done, 
striving hard to please Honore. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Honore’s baudoir was, in Bubbles’ 
opinion, the most beautiful room in the 
world. She moved about lightly, ar- 
ranging the flowers, a task she loved. 
Ver small, rete face was very thought- 
ful as she worked. 

What must Captain Densmore think 
of Jim’s ex‘raordinary behavior? She 
blushed with mortification at the mem- 
ory of the secsne. She bent over the 
scented blessome, sivhing, then started, 
coloring furicus!v as the butler ushered 
in the man of whom she was thinking. 

Basil sm‘le1 as his eves fell on the 
Dlack-and-white--'-4 girl who stepped 
forward impulsively, unconsciously 
crushing a deen red rose between her 
hands. 

“Tf vou please,” she faltered, “I—I 
must say—how sorry I am, Jim——” 

The words stuck in her throat. 
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“My dear child, I quite understand. 
You are not to think about it again.” 
He laid a kindiy, reassuring hand on 
her shoulder. “Your old playmate was 
naturaliy upsct over your refusal to 
marry him. You do not love him, Bub- 
bles? Don’t think I am unnecessarily 
curious. I lock upon myself as a sort 
of guardian, and I want you to be 
happy.” 

Bubbles, trembling at his touch, con- 
trolled her voice with the greatest diffi- 
culty. 

“No—I don’t love him. I never shall. 
I told him so.” 

“Ah! That accounts for his behavior. 
Ts there, perhaps, some one else, child?” 

The lovely rose color flooded her 
down-bent face. 

Some one else! And he stood beside 
her, the man she loved with all her 
soul! 

“There, never mind; I won’t ask in- 
convenient . questions,” Captain Dens- 
more declared. “If ever you want any 
advice, Bubbles, don’t hesitate to come 
to me. I shall always take an interest 
in. your welfare. Miss Dillingham tells 
me that you are thinking of trying 
different work. I should not do that 
unless you are certain it is for the bet- 
ter.” 

“I want to promote myself,” she mut- 
tered. 

“Of course vou do. You have done 
wonders. But I am sure you will not 
easily get 2s good a mistress as you have 
now.” 

Bubbles jerked herself free and 
walked to-the door. 

“Thank you, sir! 
Honore vou are here.” 

She was sone hefore he could say 
another word. 

“Queer girl she is! Py Jove, how 
lovely she is getting, too!” 

Honore came to him now, in her 
usual white gown. 

“You are earlier than I exnected, 
dear. Bubbles has not. finished the 
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flowers—she does them so well. Shall 
we go down to the drawing-room?” 

“No; we'll stay here. Honore, I could 
not wait—I had to come round!” 

“Why? What is the matter? 
are not ill?” 

“Never better.” He drew her down 
beside him on the big chintz couch and 
kissed her tenderly. 

“Darling, I want you to marry me as 
soon as possible,” he whispered. 

Honore laughed indulgently. 

“You absurd boy, you know I cannot 
do that!” 

“There is no reason you should not 
—no reason whatever. I want my wife. 
I am restless—unsettled.” 

‘Phere is every reason, Basil dear,” 
Honore said gently but firmly. “It 
would not be fair to leave my father. 
He will miss me so terribly. He is not 
well. Later on—next summer—he will 
be more used to the idea.” 

“Next summer!’ Basil was aghast. 
“It is ridiculous to expect me to wait! 
I want you to marry me now—in a 
month’s time!” 

“Darling, there is nothing I should 
like better, but duty must come first.” 
Honore was so sure of herself, so cer- 
tain she was right. She was smiling 
toierantly, as she might at a child, firm 
as a rock in her determination to have 
things her way. 

Basil controtied a most unusual ir- 
riabilitv with difficulty. He was not 
quite sure himself of his reasons for 
wishing to hasten the ceremony. 

“Mr. Dillingham is only suffering 
from a mild attack of gout,” he said 
gently. “He'll be quite all right long 
before the month is up. He can’t help 
missing you, Honore, and it won’t be 
easier later on. He can travel, or come 
and live with us.” 

“No, indeed, that would be a great 
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mistake. It never answers. Next sum- 
mer, dearest, or perhaps late spring’”—— 
with a charming air of concession that 
seemed to be the last straw. 

“You cannot really love me, or you 
would be as anxious as I am for our 
marriage,” he said coldly. 

“T love you dearly.” Honore kissed 
him as she spoke. 

Basil and she had talked it over and 
agreed to next summer, and now, with-_ 
out rhyme or reason, he suddenly in- 
sisted on an almost immediate marriage. 

“T love you, and I am going to marry 
you in the summer,” she repeated. 

“This is the first thing I ask of you, 
and you refuse it me!” 

Honore was not to know of the heart- 
searchings and doubts that had assailed 
her lover, the queer feeling that he must 
marry her at once, for fear—yes, he 
must admit it to himself in the inner- 
most recesses of his heart—the intangible 
doubt that he did not love her as deeply 
as he had thought, became a tangible 
fact. Once married, all such uncom- 
fortabie doubts would fly. He could not 
possibly tell her how he felt. Man- 
like, he was.biundering, going the wrong 
way to procure what he wanted. 

“TIonore, for the last time, will you 
agree to what I ask? Will you marry 
me next month?” 

“No, I will not!’—obstinately. “You 
must sec it is absurd.” 

“Very well, we will abide by your 
decision!” Basil said. 

“Perhaps it would be better to put it 
off indefinitely 7’ she said. 

“Just as you please,” he agreed grimly 

Honore found herself alone a momeni: 
later. Her lover had gone. From below 
came the sound of a door slamming, a 
hollow: bang that made her feel deso!ate. 

She found that her hands were shak- 
ing. To upset themselves in this way! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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AMONG the conventional miscellany 
of morning mail which cluttered the 
elegantly appointed desk one envelope 
in particular stood out. It was travel- 
stained, poorly, almost illegibly ad- 
dressed in a huge sprawling masculine 
hand, the paper and ink were cheap and 
the post mark foreign. 
Ruthven Ashley stared at it curiously 
a long time before he picked it out of 
the clutter of more _prepossessing 
epistles and slit it open. Perhaps he 
had a presentiment even then that the 
contents were likely to prove as discon- 
certing as the outer cover. Having read 
it through once, he proceeded to reread 
it a second and a third time, his slender, 
well-kept hands shaking so violently at 
each perusal that the sheet of coarse 
paper trembled in his grasp while his 
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lean, patrician face grew paler and 
paler. 

It was not a lengthy communication. 
As a matter of fact it was brief to the 
point of curtness and, for all the scrawl- 
ing hand in which it was inscribed and 
the thin, watery ink that blurred and 
blotted on the rough paper, legible 
enough. It read. 


Mr. Rutuven AsHtey, Esquire: About 
eighteen years ago—seventeen years and nine 
months to be exact—you lost your wife and 
baby girl in a shipwreck in the South Seas. 
The body of your wife was cast ashore on a 
certain island and recovered, but the child 
was never heard of, and after a great deal 
of time and money had been spent in a vain 
effort to learn its fate was given up as dead 
by every one except yourself who, I under- 
stand, have never entirely lost hope that in 
spite of everything it may still be living. 
Without wishing to excite false hopes in your 
breast at this late date I should like to sug- 
gest that if you are still interested in the mat- 
ter you go to Benoist’s Inn on the Water 
Front, Bombay, and ask about the girl they 
call Jacqueminot or Jack Benoist. 


There abruptly and without signature 
the letter ended. To the man to whom 
it had been addressed it came like an 
echo of a painful past. Old memories, 
a grief that had never lost its bitterness, 
gripped him again. 

Elsa, his wife, the bride of his pas- 
sionate youth, lost in that terrific hurri- 
cane which had smashed his yacht like 
an eggshell in its path; Marguerite, 
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their little girl, not yet a year old— 
the two of them snatched from him for- 
ever by a relentless fate unless—unless 
—a curiously carved ivory _ stiletto 
snapped in his fingers under the. stress 
of emotion that swept him as a giant 
hand might sweep the strings of a zither 
—unless there were after all some truth 
in that old instinct which had never let 
him rest, that the child, his little Mar- 
guerite, still lived. 

He had never somehow been able to 
accept the fact of her death. All hands 
on board had been lost. By an irony of 


fate he had escaped. He had gone on a: 


week’s trek inland, leaving the yacht at 
anchor in the primitive harbor. Elsa 
usually accompanied him on his expedi- 
tions into the interior but on this occa- 
sion she had not gone, the heat being 
intense and the child far from well. The 
hurricane had struck suddenly, entirely 
without warning, tearing the yacht from 
its moorings and driving it before it 
into the uncharted waters dotted with 
microscopic islands, dashing it to pieces 
finally on a vicious, low-lying reef of 
needle-like rocks, with the loss of every 
soul on board. 

After a long and frantic search Ash- 
ley came upon the ruins of the vessel 
washed ashore on a desolate and unin- 
habited island by the gigantic waves that 
had followed the simoon. There, too, he 
had found the bleached bones of his 
wife and others of the crew, but al- 
though he searched for days beneath the 
blazing sun until he became ill with 
fever, combing every adjacent island 
for miles around, he found no trace of 
the child. That it had surely perished 
with the rest was every one’s belief but 
his. 

As soon as his health permitted he 
renewed his search with the same heart- 
breaking results. He had, from the be- 
ginning, offered a generous reward for 
any information regarding the lost child. 
Again and again he had received word 
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found a mysterious white girl-child who 
was undoubtedly his Marguerite. But 
although in every instance he had run 
these meager clews to earth, disappoint- 
ment had been his only dole. The child 
had not been found. 

As failure.succeeded failure, and still 
he clung to his stubborn belief that this 
daughter ved, people began to think 
him a little touched with the fever that 
had laid him low at that terrible time, 
and finally, with the passing of years, 
he had learned to keep his thoughts to 
himself. 

It had been a long, long time since 
he had mentioned to any one that pas- 
sionate hope which would not down in 
his breast that somewhere, somehow his 
Elsa’s child lived. But he had never 
ceased to hope, and although in the 
strange and disturbing letter which had 
come to him by the morning post he saw 
most probably only another bitter and 
heartbreaking disappointment, another 
will-o’-the-wisp for the chasing of 
which he would very likely reap noth- 
ing except pain and disillusion, to ne- 
glect it did not occur to him. 

Touching a bell under his hand he 
strummed impatiently on the highly pol- 
ished surface of his desk with his long, 
slender fingers until, with the opening 
of the door, a withered old serving man, 
with faded blue eyes, appeared. 

“Bevans, call up Captain Adams. Tell 
him to have the Aletha ready to sail day 
after to-morrow. Have him see to it 
that she is provisioned for at least a 
month’s voyage and full-manned. Re- 
port to me at once.” 

“Yes, sir, certainly, sir,” murmured 
the old servant stolidly, by neither word 
nor look betraying that ‘he had observed 
telltale signs of agitation in the face 
of the master he had served for forty 
years. 

The girl who had entered Ruthven 
Ashley’s study on Bevans’ heels was 
less capable of concealing her thoughts 


that here, there, or yonder was to be ’ however. 
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“We are going away, father?” she 
asked rather timidly. “You are order- 
ing the Aletha for a month’s voyage?” 

Ruthven Ashley did not speak for a 
minute. The girl studied his averted 
profile intently, a slight frown puckering 
her finely penciled brows. She was a 
slender, slightly built young woman with 
the exquisite coloring of a Dresden doll, 
ash-blond hair which lay close to her 
small, beautifully shaped head in deli- 
cate waves, peach-blossom skin, incredi- 
bly fine in tint and texture, blue eyes, 
black-fringed and luminous, and a lovely 
scarlet mouth with sensitive, finely 
chiseled lips. 

Three years before he married Elsa, 
Ruthven Ashley, more because of the in- 
sistence of his family than for any de- 
sire of his own, had married a gentle, 
unobtrusive young girl who died at the 
birth of their daughter, Evelyn. 

Had he never known Elsa, Ashley 
would have always believed he loved his 
first wife, for whom he had had, as a 
matter of fact, affection, an affection, 
however, that paled to insignificance be- 
side the passion that was his when his 
eyes first met the glowing black eyes of 
Marguerite’s mother. Their love was as 
tempestuous a thing as the storm which 
finally parted them. Though nearly 
twenty years had intervened Ruthven 
Ashley’s sense of loss when he thought 
of her, his mate, had never dimmed, 
just as the affection born in his heart 
for their child had remained a vital 
thing, more real sometimes it seemed 
than his feeling for the daughter who 
lived. 

Evelyn on his remarriage had re- 
mained at Ashley Court with her moth- 


er’s old nurse and so had been spared. 


him when the yacht and all on board 
had perished, but sometimes during the 
dreary years that followed the girl had 
almost found it in her heart to wish she 
had gone down with that ill-fated vessel. 
She was gentle and unobtrusive like her 
mother, but deeply affectionate, and no 
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one, unless perhaps it was old Nurse 
Alice, had ever guessed, certainly not 
Ruthven Ashley himself, how lonely his 
motherless daughter was or how deeply 
she yearned for the love and affection 
her father had lavished through the 
years on the memory of her half-sister, 
whom all but he had long ago given up 
as dead. 

Something of this was no doubt in 
her thought for all the serene mask 
which she had learned to wear over the 
ache in her breast as she stared from 
the travel-stained envelope in her fath- 
er’s hand to the glint in his eyes. 

“You've had some word again? You 
are off on another wild-goose chase?” 
she asked unevenly. 

Ruthven Ashley nodded. He was too 
preoccupied with ways and means to 
pay her any great amount of attention, 
just as he had been ever since she could 
remember. The color washed suddenly 
into her delicate face. 

“Why do you pay any attention to 
them, father?” she cried, her breath 
catching a little. She came nearer and - 
laid her slender white hand timidly on 
his arm. “It only means more pain and 
suffering for you. .Why will you re- 
open an old wound? They never do 
any good, these wild jaunts of ‘yours, 
and it seems to me you come back sad- 
der and older every trip.” 

Ruthven Ashley flung off the gently 
protesting hand with an impatient ges- 
ture. 

“You know I will never leave a stone 
unturned that may help me find your 
little lost sister, Evelyn,”’ he said sternly. 
“As long as I live, I shall prosecute the 
search.” 

“But, father,” persisted the girl be- 
seechingly, “it is so hard on you and 
so useless when every one except your- 
self knows that she is dead and has been 
dead all these years.” 

“Hush!” He turned on her almost 
savagely. “Never let such words cross 
your lips again. She is not dead! Do 
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you hear? Not dead!” His 
gleamed fiercely. 

The girl sighed and turned away. 

“Will you really leave day after to- 
morrow ?” she asked from the threshold. 

“Yes,” he replied more gently. “Allan 
and I were already planning a trip down 
that way. He’s finishing up his work, 
you know, and hopes to secure some ad- 
ditional data. We were really half pre- 
pared already. I see no reason why we 
shouldn’t leave that soon at least.” 

“How long do you expect to be 
gone?” she asked in a low voice. 

“That all depends,” he answered, 
frowning slightly. ‘“Allan’s investiga- 
tions will take several weeks. Of 
course,” his face lighted wonderfully, 
“if—if the girl I’m going to see is really 
Marguerite, there’s no telling what we'll 
do.” 

The girl’s hands suddenly locked on 
the handle of the frilly parasol she car- 
ried until the delicate skin tautened to 
white. 

“Father,” she cried. her sensitive lips 
quivering a little, “take me with you.” 

Ruthven Ashley looked up with an 
impatient frown. 


eyes 


“Don’t be silly, Tvelyn,” he ‘said 
coldly. “You could never stand one of 


these rough and ready expeditions of 
” 
ours. 
“Please, father! I am not so delicate 
as J look. I am not delicate at all. You 
remember I won the tennis champion- 


ship last year and I passed the life-saver - 


examinations in swimming long ago. I 
may look like a Dresden doll as some 
one is forever telling me”—this with a 
hint of exasperation—‘‘but I am really 
quite strong. It’s so Icnely here when 
you're away. I’ve always wanted so 
badly to go on ene of your excursions. 
Please, father, just this once!” 

Ruthven Ashley sought to avoid the 
eager, pleading face lifted to his but 
the girl’s wistful eyes were something 
which even he found a little hard to 
withstand. 
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“You wouldn’t like it at all, Evelyn,” 
he said more gently. ‘You'd be sick 
of it all before we were three days out.” 

“Maybe so,” acknowledged the girl, 
quick to catch the softening note in his 
voice, “but I am wild to try it! Do, 
please, father! It’s the very first thing 
I’ve ever asked of you.” 

Ruthven Ashley wriggled uncomfort- 
ably. He didn’t want the girl along, 
but perhaps his conscience hurt him. 
Deny it as he would he must have 
known that all her life he had consist- 
ently neglected this lovely, fragile-look- 
ing daughter of his. In every way that 
matters they were the rankest strangers. 
Frowning, he threw her an exasperated 
glance but finally capitulated. 

“All right,” he conceded grudgingty. 
“Although I am sure you are going to 
regret your insistence.” 

“Oh,” the girl’s face was glowing, 
“thank you, father!” 

Sipping an arm about his neck she 
kissed him shyly. Ruthven Ashiey col- 
ored. Caresses had always been infre- 
quent and highly Bescon between 
them. Rather awkwardly he disengaged 
himself from her embrace. 

“Don’t thank me until you’ve seen 
what you’ve Iet yourself in for,” he said 
coldly. 

But Evelyn refused to have her en- 
thusiasm dashed by his lack cf sympathy 
and, her blue eyes shining, her pretty 
head already busy with her outfit for 
the ensuing voyage, she slipped out of 
the room, humming a gay little tune un- 
der her breath. 

The Aletha lifted anchor mie at mid- 
night of the second day following. The 
yacht was a slim but powerful thing, 
constructed with an eye for speed and 
strength rather than beauty, but attain- 
ing the latter in a fashion by reason of 
its long, clean-cut lines. There was an 
utter absence of the elaborate awnings 
and deck furnishings and luxuriously 
equipped cabins and saloons that mark 
many such crafts. 
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No money had been spent on exter- 
nals. The cabins were quite plain, almost 
bare, but fully equipped for the passen- 
gers’ needs. The dining saloon and 
lounge were quietly, almost somberly, 
furnished, but comfortable in the ex- 
treme. Evelyn was quite sure she was 
going to have a very happy time in spite 
of her father’s efforts to discourage her. 

Ruthven Ashley himself had not come 
aboard with his daughter. He had some 
last minute arrangements to make that 
would prevent him from embarking un- 
til close to sailing time and as his guest, 
Allan Gates, was coming out with him 
in the launch, Evelyn had the vessel to 
herself. 

A dying half moon silvered the 
waters. The night was chill so the girl 
slipped into a white woolly cape and 
stealing up on deck gazed with dreamy 
eyes at the silver track that lay broad 
and shining across the sea. 

The put-putter of an approaching 
launch aroused her. Realizing that her 
father would not care to bother with 
her just then, neither, most likely, would 
the younger man, who, report had it, 
was as little apt to relish a feminine 
addition to the party as Ruthven Ash- 
ley himself, Evelyn slipped away to her 
cabin, there to listen blissfully to the 
yacht’s preliminary quiverings and 
throbbings as it put slowly out to sea. 

She had a wild, childish desire to 
jump up and down and sing and, per- 
haps, weep a little. For the dearest wish 
of her life was coming true. 

She was going with her father on 
one of the long-drawn-out world tramp- 
ings that had kept him from her save 
for brief, unsatisfactory intervals all her 
life. She was going at last to have an 
Opportunity to know him better than 
ever before, to enter more intimately 
into his life than had ever been permitted 
her heretofore. Who knows, her breath 
quickened, perhaps on this very trip she 
might win the place in his heart she 
had so long and so hopelessly coveted. 
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That she must go about her campaign 
politically no one knew better than her- 
self; for, behind a very pretty face, 
Evelyn concealed no small amount of 
brains. She realized perfectly she was 
handicapped by the fact that both her 
father and his guest were more or less 
prejudiced against sharing their jaunt 
with a woman. 

She had never met Allan Gates, but 
she had heard and read a great deal 
about him and had seen him often com- 
ing for long discussions with her father 
anent their common hobby, the flora and 
fauna of the most distant and out of 
the way places in the world. To these 
conferences, needless to say, she had 
never been invited, but she had often 
gazed wistfully at the two of them as 
she slipped past the open door of the 
library so that the handsome, if some- 
what austere face of her father’s friend 
was familiar to her, although she was 
well aware that he had never given her 
a second glance if he even knew of her 
existence, which was doubtful, since her 
father seldom thought of her, much less 
mentioned her when riding his scientific 
hobby. 

To the majority of people it had 
seemed very strange that a young man 
of Allan Gates’ birth and _ breeding 
should have deliberately turned his back 
on society and the more conventional 
paths open to the only son of a very 
wealthy family, and-gone in for such ab- 
surd things as deep-sea polyps and queer 
fly-trap orchids and what nots. 

That he had come to be an authority 
on the animals and flowers of all the 
out of the way corners of the globe had 
by no means satisfied the world to which 
he had been born. Just what had started 
him on his strange career was a mere 
matter of conjecture. No one really 
knew. There was, however, a theory, 
whether well-founded or not, that when 
a mere boy Allan Gates had been cruelly 
jilted by a young society woman, and 
the fact that he shunned the entire sex, 
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particularly those of the former class, 
lent color to the idea. 

At any rate he was something of a 
woman-hater, especially where such 
dainty, well-bred, patrician ‘young crea- 
tures as Ruthven Ashley’s daughter 
were concerned, and so it is to be seen 
that if she hoped to win a place in the 
thoughts and consideration of these two 
strikingly similar men, Evelyn had her 
work cut out for her. 

She had a glimpse of her father’s 
plan of campaign when he presented her 
to Gates the following morning. 

“My daughter, Evelyn, Allan,” he said 
perfunctorily, and the two of them went 
calmly on with their very intricate tech- 
nical discussion, seemingly totally ob- 
livious of the presence of a young 
woman who looked thoroughly charming 
in her sensible white flannel yachting 
suit. 

Evelyn bit her lip and yet she almost 
had to laugh. It was so perfectly plain 
what tactics the enemy had adopted. 
She -had more or less -forced herself 
upon their masculine privacy and they 
meant to give her no encouragement for 
further poaching on their preserves. In 
other words they intended to sicken her 
so thoroughly of the jaunt into which 
she had so unwelcomely insinuated her- 
self that she would never transgress 
again. 

In the days that followed they left 
her absolutely alone. The weather was 
glorious, the sea heavenly. Evelyn had 
never appeared to greater advantage, but 
so far as her father and his guest were 
concerned she might as well have re- 
mained at home. Apparently beyond a 
preoccupied good morning and good 
night neither saw her. 

Even when Evelyn proved herself un- 
expectedly useful by suddenly announc- 
ing a knowledge of typing with an offer 
at doing their notes for them in absence 
of the stenographers they had left be- 
hind, they were not impressed. Al- 
though properly surprised that her slen- 
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der, pink-tipped fingers were actually 
useful they never gave her the credit of 
assuming that her fluffy golden head 
held any intelligence. Neither of them 
supposed for a moment that she was 
capable of understanding the import of 
the notes she so neatly transcribed and 
told her so when she asked questions 
now and then about the fascinating 
study to which they were both slaves. 

As a matter of fact, Evelyn was by 
no means so ignorant as they supposed 
of the subject. Ever since she could 
remember, her father’s library had been 
full of strange erudite volumes along 
the line he pursued. 

When a little wide-eyed child, it had 
seemed to bring him nearer during his 
long absences, to curl up in one of his 
deep chairs and stare solemnly at the 
pages over which he spent the greater 
part of his time. Later the subject had 
come to have for her an interest of its 
own and now it would have surprised 
her complacent father and somewhat 
taciturn guest to know that the slender 
Dresden doll beside them was almost as 
familiar with the subject matter of their 
lifelong research as themselves. 

One day she even presumed to correct 
a notation her father had made, a fact 
which brought a sharp reproof from 
Ruthven Ashley until Allan Gates came 
to the rescue and corroborated the 
change she had made. 

“Tt’s strange ‘you happened to get it 
exactly right, Miss Ashley,” he said, 
eying her curiously. 

“A happy accident,” 
father somewhat peevishly. 

Allan Gates said nothing, but'his eyes 
were slightly skeptical. 

They were in tropical waters. Long, 
breathless days were followed by gor- 
geous moon-mad nights. The heat did 
not affect’ Ruthven Ashley. He was 
singularly impervious to atmospheric 
conditions. But the younger man was 
less fortunate. He was moody and hag- 
gard and unable to work. Evelyn was 
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sure he slept poorly. Often, as she lay 
in her deck chair watching the glory of 
the moonlit sea, she saw him wandering 
restlessly about and long after she had 
gone to her cabin she heard his tread. 

One night, with the magic of the sea 
in her blood, she brought her violin on 
deck and, taking care not to arouse her 
father, who was asleep, played a soft 
haunting accompaniment to the moan of 
the sea. Suddenly she realized that 
Gates stood in the shadows close on her 
left, staring at her somberly, his face 
stern, almost set. 

“You play better than most society 
girls,” he said when he realized she had 
seen him. “Few are proficient at any- 
thing.” 

Evelyn smiled. 

“If you mean I am proficient at my 
violin,” she said mischievously, “it is 
because I love it.” 

“Ts that why you’ve gone to the 
trouble of acquainting yourself with 
your father’s hobby, because you love 
it?” he asked her almost harshly. 

She flushed slightly. 

“T did that because I love my father,” 
she replied softly. 

He came a step nearer, staring down 
at her almost angrily. 

“T don’t know exactly what ‘your game 
is,’ he said through harsh, unsmiling 
lips, “‘but I know your kind well enough 
to distrust anything you do in the name 
of love.” 

Evelyn suddenly pitied him. How he 
must have suffered, how cruelly he had 
been disillusioned, to have become so 
bitter! 

“You wrong us,” she said lightly, “we 
really aren’t so bad.” 

She half turned away. The sea gave 
a long, deep swell, the yacht pitched 
suddenly, just enough to fling her vio- 
lently against him. For a moment she 
lay on his breast in the glamour of the 
moonlight, her wide, startled blue eyes 
lifted to his, a lock of her long, pale- 
gold hair escaping and as fragrant on 
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his lips as a flower. The man’s arms 
tightened. The color washed to the 
roots of his dark hair. Stooping sud- 
denly he kissed her fiercely on quivering 
scarlet mouth and tender white throat. 

“How lovely you are, how madden- 
ingly lovely!” he cried, the words wrung 
from him by some strange overpower- 
ing emotion he was for the moment un- 
able to resist. Then as abruptly as he 
had taken her, he thrust her from him. 
“God! What a fool I am to be taken 
in by a bit of fluff and floss totally lack- 
ing in every quality that makes for real 
womanhood.” 

And without a backward glance he 
strode away, vanishing in the darkness. 
The girl on whose lips he had rained 
fierce kisses stared after him, in a 
strange, tremulous happiness. Despite 
the bitterness with which he had re- 
pulsed her, he had called her lovely, 
“maddeningly lovely,” and though he 
had declared her a bit of fluff and floss 
lacking in every quality that makes for 
real womanhood, his lips had been hun- 
gry upon hers, his arms loathe to re- 
lease her, though why these facts should 
bring such thrilling happiness Evelyn 
dared not ask herself. 

When she met Allan the following 
morning, however, his face {betrayed 
no recollection of the extraordinary 
scene of the night before, and later in 
the day she heard him getting off a 
lengthy diatribe to her father about the 
artificiality of the modern society girl. 

“They are a matter of veneer, inside 
and out,” he concluded fiercely. “Even 
their emotions are not genuine. They 
really care for nothing but themselves 
and their appearance. They have 
totally lost the divine conception of 
womanhood and all for which it once 
stood.” 

Bitter as it was, the philippic had a 
false note in Evelyn’s ears. It did not 
ting quite true. He reminded her of a 
man trying to convince himself. And 
as the days passed she became more and 
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more certain she was right. Deny it as 
he would her father’s guest was more 
or less attracted to her. He could not 
keep entirely away from her. He was 
continually stealing glances at her, and 
if by chance his hand touched her he 
paled to the lips. 

Nor was Ruthven Ashley as oblivious 
of his daughter’s presence as he had 
been. Little by little he had awakened 
to the fact that Evelyn was by no means 
the little shallow-head he had thought 
her. One day he surprised her into a 
confession of how far she had gone 
along his own lines of research. More 
and more he came to treat her as an 
equal, as a fellow crony. He even ad- 
mitted her occasionally to the confer- 
ences between himself and _ Gates. 
Those long, lazy tropical days were very 
happy for the girl. Small wonder she 
bloomed like a flower—and then they 
sighted Bombay. 
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Somehow from the first Evelyn had 
dreaded the day they should come into 
the Indian harbor. While she was sure 
that, like all the others, this quest, too, 
would prove only a will-o’-the-wisp, still’ 
she knew her newly found happiness 
was meanaced by the painful memories 
which these jaunts always provoked in 
her father’s breast. She was afraid that 
thought of Elsa’s child would crowd her 
out of the little niche which the past 
weeks had vouchsafed her in his heart. 

As a matter of fact the nearer they 
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Deny it as he would, her father’s guest was more or less attracted to her. 
Allan could not keep away from Evelyn. 
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drew to their destination, the moodier 
grew Ruthven Ashley’s face. For the 
first time in days he resumed the old 
preoccupied manner he had so long 
maintained toward the daughter he had 
during the last month for the first time 
admitted to anything like affectionate 
intimacy. When at the close of a pe- 
culiarly sultry torrid afternoon they 
docked, he had all too patently forgot- 
ten her ver'y existence. 

Ashley, as soon as a boat could be put 
ashore, set off for Benoist’s Inn. Gates 
had offered to go along only to be curtly 
refused for his pains. He was a little 
startled to see Evelyn a few minutes 
after her father’s departure preparing 
to step into a launch. 

“You aren’t thinking of going ashore 
alone?’ he stammered completely dis- 
concerted. 

Evelyn’s pretty face settled grimly. 

“I am going to follow my father,” 
she said quietly. ‘He may need me.” 

“But you can’t do that. It wouldn’t 
be safe—I can’t allow you to!” he cried 
excitedly. 

By way,of reply Evelyn moved to- 
ward the waiting boat. When he had 
exhausted ‘himself in an effort to dis- 
suade her Allan Gates yielded to the in- 
evitable and decided to go along. 

Evelyn was glad. She hadn’t been 
any too easy about venturing into this 
strange, swarming city. On landing 
Gates secured a vehicle which after de- 
vious wanderings through crowded 
streets that reminded Evelyn of scenes 
from the “Arabian Nights,” finally de- 
posited them before a tall, narrow top- 
lofty building down on the Water Front, 
from the ground story of which lights 
and raucous music streamed, while jum- 
bled black letters on the pane announced 
that this was Benoist’s Inn. On enter- 
ing, the pair from the yacht found them- 
selves in a squalid, low-ceilinged room 
crowded with small tables and a poly- 
glot collection of all sorts of nondescript 
races. Shabby Frenchmen elbowed 
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shabby Spaniards. Down-at-the-heel 
Americans rubbed shoulders with iblasé 
Englishmen—a far from prepossessing- 
looking company. Allan Gates turned 
to the girl with a last protest, but she 
had already pushed past him into the 
room. 

Slipping into a seat where she could 
watch the table where her father had 
taken refuge, unobserved she waited pa- 
tiently for developments. A villainous 
native orchestra whined and sawed away 
in a corner, and hardly had Gates given 
their order to the waiter who bustled up 
on their arrival before from somewhere 
toward the rear of the smoke-hung room 
there came a great clapping of hands 
iand pushing back of chairs, and the next 
instant a girl danced into view amid 
loud cries of “Vive la Jacqueminot.” 

A long, convulsive shudder ran 
through Ruthven Ashley’s frame, and 
even Evelyn felt a strange thrill at the 
thought that this girl at whom she gazed 
might possibly be of her blood. 

The girl was a lovely, gypsylike child, 
her beauty as unconventional as her 
dancing, with short, thick black hair 
surrounding a small, elfish face, large, 
luminous black eyes dancing above 
laughing scarlet lips and dazzlingly 
white teeth. She wore an absurdly low- 
cut crimson bodice revealing a childish 
white bosom and knee-length ballet 
skirts above beautifully shaped, slender 
limbs and tiny feet in high-heeled slip- 
pers with huge rhinestone buckles. 
Again Evelyn Ashley caught her breath. 
Was there, could there ‘be any bond be- 
tween her and this tawdry little dancer 
in a cheap restaurant in Bombay’s worst 
district ? : 

No! No, she was telling herself pas- 
sionately when her gaze fell on her 
father’s face. He was staring as if 
mesmerized at the girl Jacqueminot, and 
something in his rapt gaze cut Evelyn 
to the heart. 

The dance ended, the little dancer was 
immediately surrounded by the polyglot 
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patrons of the café. Young as she was, 
Jacqueminot was more than a match 
for her coarse admirers. Her sharp 
little tongue was a rapier. Evelyn shud- 
dered even while she was amused at the 
girl’s gaminlike repartee. The music 
began again. A handsome, rather sul- 
len-looking youth whom the crowd 
called Luigi elbowed others aside and 
appropriated Jacqueminot. 

They danced beautifully together. 
There was something feline in their 
graceful movements, something almost 
hypnotic. They held every eye by a 
sort of mesmerism. After a while 
Evelyn realized that her father had 
risen and approached the proprietor of 
the café, a swarthy Frenchman, blind in 
one eye from an unsightly cataract. 

The Frenchman started slightly when 
addressed by the stranger. His good 
eye fastened on the other craftily, but 
after a few minutes’ conversation he 
buttonholed Ashley and drew him off 
toward an inner room, still talking vol- 
ubly in low tones. 

Jacqueminot and the boy Luigi hav- 
ing finished their dance vanished. Sud- 
denly Evelyn felt very tired. A vast 
weariness had descended on her. Ris- 
ing, she turned a pale face on her com- 
panion. 

“Let us go back to the yacht,” she 
said lifelessly. 

Gates made no reply, but, as they left 
the inn, she saw him glance over his 
shoulder at the spot where the lovely 
elfin figure of the dancer had vanished. 
The girl went straight to her cabin and 
to bed but not to sleep. Almost im- 
mediately she heard the launch putting 
back to shore. An ironical smile curled 
her lips. So Gates had gone ashore 
again—to Benoist’s Inn undoubtedly. 


After a long while she fell into a- 


troubled sleep. She awoke with a start. 
Dawn, dull, gray, ragged, was peeping 
in at her porthole. She heard a burst 
of childish laughter followed by a shrill 
French oath, and just as surely as she 
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realized the Aletha was under way 
knew that the girl known as Jacque- 
minot Benoist was aboard. 

Every one was late to breakfast the 
following morning so that Evelyn had 
the dining saloon to herself, and it was 
not until she was rising to go that her 
father entered, a new father, whose. 
glowing eyes and smiling face seemed 
suddenly to the girl to belong to a stran- 
ger. 

“Ah, my dear,” he beamed upon her, 
“have you heard the glorious news!” 

Evelyn shook her head. He went on 
like an eager child. 

“T have found my lost Marguerite— 
at last!’ he exulted. 

The girl said nothing for a moment. 
Their positions seemed magically re- 
versed. She felt immeasurably the 
older of the two. 

“Benoist told me the whole story. 
Years ago when she was merely a baby 
a sailor left the girl with them. He 
was a strange old fellow, about half 
mad. He swore the child was his. The 
Benoists thought nothing of it and 
reared her as their own. Six months 
ago the old sailor died. Before his 
death, however, he confessed that he 
had never had a child, that he had picked 
the girl up tied to a spar in a terrible 
simoon in the South Seas. He had kept 
the little clothes she wore and a tiny 
necklace. And,” his voice changed, 
“here they are.” 

On the polished table he unrolled a 
small packet displaying a dainty little 
dress yellowed with age on which the 
name Marguerite had been embroidered, 
and beside it a worn gold necklace on 
which the initials “M” and ‘‘A” were 
engraved. Evelyn stared speechlessly 
at the pathetic relics. Her father 
pressed them to his lips. Tears stood 
in his eyes. 

“God has been good,” he cried rever- 
“He has restored to me my 
own. 

“Are you sure, father?” she asked 
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timidly. “It would be so easy to be 
mistaken in such a matter as this.” 

Her father regarded her with a 
frown. 

“Sure? Of course I’m sure!” he 
cried angrily. “If I had no proofs other 
than my own heart I’d swear Jacque- 
minot is mine. But as a matter of fact 
I’d know the necklace anywhere. I 
gave it to—to Elsa for the baby when 
it was four weeks old, and as for the 
dress—Elsa had the sisters at Mount St. 
Mary’s make a dozen such dresses for 
the little one. There can be no mistake. 
Both of them belonged to my Margue- 
rite.” 

Unwise as she knew it was to anger 
him Evelyn persisted. 

“But don’t you think before you take 
this strange girl into your affection you 
should make a thorough investigation 
into her claims?” she persisted. 

Her father’s face darkened. 

“T am entirely satisfied in my own 
mind,” he said coldly, “that she is my 
lost Marguerite and I shall see to it 
that she is accepted as such by every 
one else!” 

“Righto, my new papa!” sang a shrill, 
though not unmusical voice, and in the 
doorway, with Allan Gates just behind 
her, stood the girl, Jacqueminot. Her 
black eyes darted shrewdly from Ruth- 
ven Ashley’s angry countenance to 
Evelyn’s perturbed face. “What’s this? 
The lovely daughter you tell me about, 
object to her little long-lost sister?” 

Evelyn flushed hotly beneath the in- 
solence of the other’s gibe. Her father, 
however, had eyes only for his newly 
found daughter. 

“This is your sister, Marguerite, 
Evelyn,” the said perfunctorily. 

The two girls moved nearer. Evelyn 
with an effort bent to kiss the younger 
girl. But Jacqueminot, or Marguerite 
as her father persisted in calling her, 
drew back sharply. 

“None of that, Evie!’ she cried im- 
pudently. “You know ‘you’d rather spit 
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on me than kiss me. 
pretend ?” 

An ironical smile flitted across Allan 
Gates’ face at this outrageous remark. 
He had been a silent but interested ob- 
server of the scene, and by the mocking 
light in his eyes Evelyn knew he was 
thinking how perfectly this little hea- 
then had upset what he had been pleased 
to call “the artificiality of the modern 
society girl.” Instinctively, she realized 
that for him, jaded and disillusioned as 
he was, Marguerite’s abrupt breezy 
manner had an undeniable charm. 

Breakfast was a most disconcerting 
meal. Marguerite was a little savage 
so far as table etiquette was concerned. 
Even Ruthven Ashley, who beamed on 
her continually, looked slightly discon- 
certed when his new daughter proceeded 
to shovel food into her pretty mouth 
with both hands as if she were stoking 
a boiler. Afterward he spoke to Evelyn 
a little shamefacedly. 

“Of course she’s ‘been sadly neglected, 
a diamond in the rough, you know,” he 
murmured apologetically. “But you 
can help her and you will, won’t you?” 

“If she will let me,” replied Evelyn 
doubtfully. 

She had a premonition that this pert, 
impudent child was going to resent any’ 
suggestions she made. For a day or two 
she strove desperately to tone down her 
new sister’s ridiculous speech, her table 
manners, her absurd clothes. It was a 
stupendous task. There were so many 
things off color about Marguerite and 
the little gamin absolutely refused any 
cooperation. 

“Why shouldn’t I eat with my fin- 
gers? Why shouldn’t I say ‘damn’ or 
‘le diable’ or ‘mon Diew’ if I want to?” 
And a thousand other things she de- 
manded angrily over and over until 
Evelyn was all but in despair. 

There came, however, a sudden 
change for the better. It all followed 
a certain conversation between the two 
sisters the third day after Jacqueminot 
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came to the yacht. Evelyn chanced to 
mention the fact that Allan, besides be- 
ing a great authority in scientific circles 
and a famous author on fauna and flora 
was also a very wealthy man. 

“So?” Marguerite ejaculated. “He is 
then what you Americaines call ‘a great 
catch?’ ” : 

Evelyn nodded, wondering at a 
strange gleam that had suddenly illu- 
minated the other’s black eyes. 

From then on Marguerite set herself 
deliberately to absorb all Evelyn had 
been trying to teach her. She became 
surprisingly docile and, being naturally 
‘quick-witted, she made remarkable prog- 
ress. She was, however, forever doing 
some ridiculous thing against which 
Evelyn had never even thought of warn- 
ing her. On the whole, however, her 
improvement was gratifying, especially 
to Ruthven Ashley, on whom, much as 
he tried to conceal the fact, her gauche- 
rie and vulgarisms visibly jarred. 

Between Evelyn and the girl there 
was never any pretense oi affection. 


Each insiiuctively resented the other, 


and while the clder girl tried to disguise 
her sentiment, the younger made no ef- 
fort to ccncen! her dislike. She had been 
uncannily quick to sense the relations 
between Evelyn and her father, and she 
took a malicious pleasure in beguiling 
caresses from him in his older daugh- 
ter’s presence for the sheer delight of 
secing I‘velyn flinch and turn away, and 
from the day she learned Allan Gates’ 
financial status she deliberately set out 
to capture him. 

To Evelyn, looking hopelessly on, it 
seemed incredible that any man could 
be taken in by such crude blandishments 
as those Marguertte employed to en- 
snare the man of her choice. But, ap- 
parently, like many another man, Gates 
mistook ignorance of table manners and 
drawing room etiquette for an utter 
lack of sophistication along all lines, 
little dreaming that when it came to the 
game she was playing with him Mar- 
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guerite could give the average society 
girl cards and spades and beat her. 

That she knew her sister was inter- 
ested in Gates, Marguerite left Evelyn 
no doubt. She delighted in parading 
him before the older girl's eyes, and 
often across his shoulder her black eyes 
mocked Evelyn. Of all of which Gates 
himself was sublimely ignorant. 

Against a girl of Evelyn’s type he had 
been forearmed, but he looked on Mar- 
guerite as a lovely, artless child and was 
wax in her pretty, unscruplous hands. 
On the night she announced their en- 
gagement with a malicious little side 
glance at Evelyn’s stricken face, he was 
confused and bewildered. Evelyn saw 
that he hadn’t the faintest idea how it 
had all happened. 

He suffered Ruthven Ashley, who was 
delighted, of course, to clap him on the 
shoulder and even planted a perfunctory 
kiss on Marguerite’s cheek, such a kiss 
as one offers a charming child. But 
when he faced Eveiyn he grew deathly 
white, and by the anguish in his eyes 
she knew what he had not suspected 
himself until that moment, that he loved 
her. 

If Allan Gates realized he had been 
neatly snared in a silken net be evi- 
dently believed the snaring to have been 
of his own doing. He believed Mar- 
guerite to be a lovely, thoughtiess child, 
who had fallen head over heels in love 
with him and whom he had unwittingiv 
led to believe her love was returned. 
Consequently, he quixotically set him- 
self to make the’most of a bad bargain 
by doing everything in his power to keep 
her from suspecting that, so far from 
being in love with her, he was breaking 
his heart over her sister whom he had 
tried desperately to keep out of his af- 
fections, only to fail miserably at the 
last. He little dreamed, of course, that 
Marguerite had known the latter fact 
long before he did and had acted ac- 
cordingly. 

Those weren’t the happiest of days on 
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the yacht. Evelyn’s heart was heavier 
than she ever remembered it to have 
been, Gates went about with a drawn 
white face and a tired smile that cut her 
to the heart. Even Ruthven Ashley’s 
first ecstasy at the recovery of his lost 
child paled somewhat. 

Marguerite was lamentably ignorant. 
She had read nothing and had no pa- 
tience with the isms and ogoms with 
which her father liked to fill his days. 
Unlike Evelyn, she was not content to 
go off alone while the men labored over 
scientific data. She had no resources 
within to amuse herself. Even the com- 
panionship of another woman bored her. 

She made constant demands not only 
on Gates’ time but on her father’s until 
it became the unusual rather than the 
common thing for them to escape to 
themselves for a morning’s work. She 


had a trick of flying into a fury and. 


pounding the deck with her heels and 
clenched fists, when her slightest wish 
was denied. This never failed to prove 
efficacious, although after a repetition 
or two it rather lost its charm so far 
as the two men were concerned. Each 
of them began to look a little haggard. 
Evelyn suspected that they were finding 
their “charming little savage” a trifle 
wearisome, but it was not until after a 
month’s dallying in the Indian Ocean 
they turned the Aletha homeward that 
she suspected Marguerite was unhappy. 

The yacht had been hugging the shore 
for miles. It was a sluggish afternoon. 
Everyone had gone below for a nap. 
A persistent wailing music aroused 
Evelyn. Some one in a small boat was 
trailing the larger vessel. It was from 
this boat the music came, a haunting, 
restless melody played on some sort of 
native pipe. Evelyn, half asleep, lis- 
tened dreamily. Where had she heard 
the tune before? It came to her so sud- 
denly as to make her start up. It was 
the strain to which Jacqueminot and the 
handsome boy they called Luigi had 
danced in Benoist’s Inn. 
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The music ceased abruptly. Rising, 
Evelyn went out on deck. The boat had 
vanished. A muffled sound drew her. 
Jacqueminot was stretched full length 
on the scrubbed planks, weeping con- 
vulsively, and in her hand she clutched 
a single crimson flower, a flower Eve- 
lyn was sure had not come from the 
yacht. 

Sensing instinctively that the other 
neither desired nor would countenance 
her sympathy, Evelyn tiptoed away. 
That night Marguerite was gayer than 
ever. There was something almost hys- 
terical in her laughter. But the older 
girl noted that the black eyes burned 
feverishly above dark painted shadows, 
and suddenly, although she did not un- 
derstand why, she pitied the child, per- 
verse and malicious though she was. 

Sometime during the night, though 
whether waking or dreaming she could 
not be sure, Evelyn heard again the 
plaintive wail of the pipe, quite near at 
hand, then receding until it was lost in 
the restless moan of the sea. She slept 
badly and awakened early, and thus it 
happened she was fully dressed when 
her father, white-faced, a single sheet of 
paper in his hand, spoke to her. 

“Evelyn! Evelyn, a—a dreadful 
thing has happened!” he cried. 

The girl’s heart suddenly leaped as 
she saw how instinctively he came to 
her and leaned on her in this crisis of 
his life. 

“Marguerite is—she has Zee 
choked and thrust the letter into her 
hand. 

Evelyn read with difficulty, the writ- 
ing being none too legible and plainly 
hurriedly dashed off. 


When you this get, I shall be gone with 
Luigi. I him love always. I thought I could 
him give up for rich man even though he be 
as big and stupide as Monsieur Gates. But 
Luigi he come, he play, he call me, and I go. 

I am no Marguerite Ashley. I, Jacquemi- 
not Benoist, old Benoist’s granddaughter. It 
all a very clever scheme to cheat you, Mon-. 


Thew Little Savage 


sieur Ashley. My aunt, Gini Latier, once 
was a maid to your wife. She steal the baby 
dress and necklace then for me to wear. 
Grandmamma Benoist save them all these 
years because I had them wear. When she 
die Grandpapa Benoist them find and have 
idea. He plan to palm me off as your daugh- 
ter so I get big money. C’est tout. 

I ask your pardon, monsieur, and Monsieur 
Gates’ aussi. Tell him he big fool to let me 
make foolishness of him. Mademoiselle 
Evelyn is one good sport. I think she know 
all the time, but she is too great lad. to say 
anything. She is craze. I never sit by and 
let any other woman take my Luigi. 


Thus abruptly the note ended. Ruth- 
ven Ashley stared helplessly at his 
daughter. Silently she handed the let- 
ter to Allan Gates whom the commotion 
had brought to the scene. He read it 
slowly, then returned it to her father. 
It came to her suddenly that the eyes 
of both men were a little relieved, 
shame-faced as they were about it. 
Suddenly Evelyn laughed. 
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“Well,” she said taking each by the 
arm, “that’s that! Suppose we go in 
to breakfast.” 

“To be sure! To be sure!” assented 
her father, mopping his brow. “And 
then, Allan, maybe we can get in a da'y’s 
work at last.” 

_But Allan Gates appeared not to hear. 
His eyes were fastened on Evelyn’s 
face. His arms stretched lovingly to- 
ward her. 

“You—you know—it was always you 
I loved and always will?” he asked 
jerkily. 

“T know,” replied Evelyn softly, slip- 
ping into his arms and lifting her lovely 
mouth to his. 

Ruthven Ashley smothered a startled 
exclamation, then smiling broadly, tip- 
toed away, while far off somewhere 
ashore a reed pipe piped a rollicking 
tune in which love and youth were tri- 
umphant. 
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Defying Destiny 
By Georgette MacMillan. 


THINK you are mad, Harold, to take 

the girl without a satisfactory refer- 

ence! Why, she might be a thief, or 
anything!” 

Vera Hughes spoke sharply, and 
darted an angry glance at her brother. 

“Any one can forge a reference,” he 
laughed. “I have decided on Miss For- 
rest as-a companion for my little David, 
because I feel she loves and understands 
children. You will please me, Vera, by 
doing your best to make her feel happy 
and at home.” — 

Vera’s angry eyes followed her 
brother as he went out of the room. 
She had come to keep house for him 
when his wife had died two years be- 
fore, shortly after David was born. 
Her one dread was that he might marry 
again, for he was handsome, and only 
twenty-eight. Vera had no wish to 
leave the luxurious home where she 
reigned as mistress. 

“To think that he should choose the 


only girl with any good looks to be 
David’s governess!”” she muttered. “I 
suppose she worked on his pity with her 
black dress and big eyes. Well, Fay 
Forrest, I will have to keep you in your 
place when you do arrive!” 

Miles away, in a dingy boarding 
house, Fay was eagerly packing her 
simple wardrobe. A happy smile lin- 
gered on her sweet red mouth, and her 
gray eyes shone like stars. Life had 
been very hard for her since her par- 
ents’ death, and she had found that her 
beauty was a handicap. The color 
rushed to her face as she recalled her 
undeserved dismissal from her last sit- 
uation. 

Her employer’s brother had tried to 
make love to her, despite her protests. 
She had been sent away without a ref- 
erence. 

“How lucky I am to get this work!” 
she murmured. “Mr. Hughes looks so 
kind” 


Li 
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The following morning Fay jour- 
neyed to Hillside Junction, where a car 
from the Hall met her. She reveled 
in the drive through the pretty country. 
Later on, she learned that Harold 
Hughes owned a good deal of property 
in the district. 

As Fay entered the house a tall, dark 
girl came forward to greet her. Fay’s 
heart sank as she met Vera’s gaze. 

“My brother wishes you and David 
to lunch with us,” Vera told her. 

She took Fay to her room, which 
opened out of David’s. The child, a 
curly-headed boy of two and a half, 
smiled shyly at her. 

“Pretty lady!” he cried, and Fay 
stooped impulsively to kiss him. Vera 
sneered, but a quick pang of jealousy 
shot through her. 

“You had better hurry, Miss For- 
rest,” she said. “I hope you have a 
quiet frock to wear. Anything showy 
would be out of place.” 

Fay’s eyes smarted with sudden tears 
as the door closed on Vera, 

“Don’t cry!” pleaded David, snug- 
gling close to her. “I love you!” Fay 
smiled as she brushed the tears away. 

A few minutes later she descended 
the stairs with her little charge. Harold 
Hughes, watching her, drew a sharp 
breath. 

Fay wore a frock of soft gray, and 
its lines showed her slender figure to 
advantage. Her hair, a warm, rich 
golden, rippled around her dainty head, 
and her creamy skin was faintly flushed. 

She reminded Harold of some sweet 
woodland flower. Fay was utterly un- 
conscious of the interest she had aroused 
in him, but she thrilled as her hand 
rested for a second in his firm clasp. 

But for Vera, Fay would have been 
happy in her new home. It was inex- 
plicable to her why her employer's sis- 
ter should dislike her, but Fay was 
quick to sense the enmity beneath Vera 
Hughes’ outwardly friendly manner. 

As the weeks glided away Fay grew 
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to love her tiny charge, and Harold’s 
kindly friendship renewed her faith in 
mankind. 

Vera watched them closely, and did 
her best to discourage Fay from think- 
ing about Harold. 

“My brother will be a great man 
some day,” she told her once. “He has 
written several important books, and he 
is going to run for congress. His early 
marriage was a great mistake, and when 
he marries again he will choose some 
one who is rich and well bred. I think 
he has almost decided on Geraldine Vel- 
mont.” 

She watched Fay as she spoke, and 
smiled as she saw the color rush to the 
lovely face, then fade away, leaving it 
deadly pale. 

“Harold is a very proud man,” she 
continued. “He could not bear to have 
any disgrace connected with his wife 
or her family.” 

Fay made no reply, but a sharp pain 
tugged at her heart. With a shock she 
realized what a deep impression David’s 
father had made upon her. She knew 
why she had been so happy all this time. 
It was because of Harold. 

When at last Fay was free, she fled 
to her room, and’ flung herself upon the 
bed, sobbing as though her heart would 
break. 

“Oh, Harold, I love you! 
you!” 


I love 


Harold Hughes had been for a week 
on business in New York and was ex- 
pected home soon. 

“Thank goodness I’m going home at 


last!” he muttered, as he boarded the 
train. “This week has seemed like a 
year.” 


There was an unusual glow in his 
brown eyes, and his grave face relaxed 
frequently in a tender smile as the train 
sped along, 

“My little love!’ he murmured. “I 
did not know until I left ype how dear 
you were to me!” 
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What Vera feared had actually come 
to pass. The man who had thought that 
he had done with love was discovering 
that a gray-eyed girl was all the world 
to him. He loved Fay Forrest! Sure- 
ly his love would wake an echo in her 
heart! 

Yet he feared to put his fate to the 
test. 

If Harold Hughes could have read his 
sister’s thoughts that night at dinner, he 
would have been filled with disgust and 
dismay. For Vera knew his secret! 
She could see in every glance, in every 
word he gave Fay, a deep and passion- 
ate love. It was only by a superhuman 
effort that Vera hid her wild anger. 
The soft light in Fay’s eyes made her 
clench her hands fiercely. 

“T suppose Jackson has collected the 
rents, Vera?’ Harold asked, indiffer- 
ently. 

“Yes, the money is in the safe,” she 
replied. “I have not banked it yet. Do 
you know the safe is damaged? The 
lock doesn’t catch.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, carelessly. “I 
must have it seen to.” 

Vera started slightly as a sudden 
thought came to her. It was only the 
germ of an idea, but it caught and held 
her mind. She wanted so much to find 


” 


some means by which she could prevent | 


Harold marrying again. 

Fay was surprised when Vera sud- 
denly began to speak to her in quite a 
friendly manner, and she responded at 
once. She never suspected that behind 
Vera’s smiling face lurked hatred 
which made her long to hurt the girl 
who had won her brother’s love. 

Vera did not give Harold a chance 
to speak to Fay alone, but love cannot 
entirely hide itself, and sometimes Fay 
caught a glance from his brown eyes 
which caused her heart to beat wildly. 

That night, as Fay lay in bed, unable 
to sleep, the words Vera had once 
spoken returned to her. 

Was it really true that Harold in- 
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tended to marry Geraldine, who came 
sometimes to visit Vera? 

In the distance a clock chimed mid- 
night. 

Suddenly Fay gave a startled cry at 
the sound of a hoarse whisper at her 
door. 

“Miss Forrest, are you asleep?” 

A tall figure, clad in a satin dressing 
gown, glided stealthily into the room, 
and switched on the electric light. 

Fay stared in amazement at Vera 
Hughes, who seemed to be laboring un- 
der great distress. 

“Oh, Miss Hughes, what is the mat- 
ter?” she murmured, 

Vera uttered a stifled sob. 

“T’m in such trouble, Fay!” she said. 
“I simply had to come and tell you.” 


Instantly Fay’s sympathy was 
aroused, and she slid out of bed. 
“I’m so sorry,” she whispered. 


“Please tell me what it is, and per- 
haps I can help you.” 

“Tt is about that money we were 
speaking of to-night,” Vera murmured, 
haltingly. ‘I wanted money very bad- 
ly, and I was afraid to ask Harold 
for it, so I took fifty dollars from the 
rents Jackson gave me. I didn’t ex- 
pect Harold back so soon, and he is 
sure to find out what I have done in 
the morning. It will break his heart 
to know his sister is a thief.” 

Fay’s color faded as she listened to 
the other girl’s confession. 

“I suppose you have 
money?” she said slowly. 

“No, that is just it. I haven’t,” Vera 
cried. “I could put the bills back in 


spent the 


‘the.safe now, only I am too nervous to 


go downstairs, and to-morrow may be 
too late. Oh, dear, I wish I were not 
such a coward!” 

Fay fell into the trap. 

“Shall I go down for you?” she 
asked, after a slight pause. “I’m not 
a bit afraid, and I have an electric 
torch. I suppose every one has gone 
to bed.” 
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“How good you are, dear!” exclaimed 
Vera, and her eyes glittered strangely. 
“Here it is! You don’t know what a 
weight you are taking off my mind. 
Harold would never have forgiven me!” 

Fay slipped on her dressing gown 
of pale blue, and as she stole cautiously 
down the stairs she looked like a fairy. 
Her golden hair hung in loose waves 
over her shoulders, and her lips were 
slightly parted. She reached the library, 
and entered. She dared not switch on 
the light, but her torch was sufficient 
guide. 

The instant Fay had gone Vera hur- 
ried along the corridor to her brother’s 
room, and tapped at his door. 

He opened it at once. He was still 
fully dressed, and he stared in sur- 
prise at his sister. 

“Harold, go down quickly—there are 
burglars! I heard a noise, and you 
know there is money in the safe.” 

She spoke in a low whisper, and her 
brother nodded. 

“Tll soon settle them!” 
reaching for his revolver. 

“Hurry! Hurry!” she cried. 
may be too late.” 

Meanwhile, utterly unconscious of the 
trick Vera had played on her, Fay man- 
aged to open the safe. 

While still upon her knees the lights 
were suddenly switched on and a voice 
sounded in her ears. 

“Great heavens! Fay! You?” 

She sprang to her feet with a cry of 
terror, and the bundle of notes dropped 
from her hand. Her eyes, big with 
fright, met the man’s contemptuous 
gaze. Harold Hughes felt his heart 
contract with pain at the sight of the 
girl he loved, caught in the act of steal- 
ing. 

There was a moment’s silence in 
which Fay wished that she might sink 
through the floor. Harold believed her 
a thief, and who could blame him? 

She opened her lips to tell him of 
his mistake, then she hesitated. 


he said, 


“You 
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Her explanation meant Vera’s dis- 
grace. Surely never was a girl in such 
an awful position! With a low moan, 
Fay hid her white face in her trem- 
bling hands. 

“Why didn’t you ask me if you needed 
money?” Harold said, at last, in a low, 
broken voice. “How could you do this 
thing—you, the girl I thought so pure 
and good?” 

“I—I ” Fay tried to speak, but 
tears choked her. 

Believing her guilty, Harold con- 
quered his emotion, and when he spoke 
again, his voice was hard and cold. 

“Kindly return to your room, Miss 
Forrest. I will communicaté with you 
in the morning.” 

Fay stumbled from the room, and 
dragged herself upstairs. Her heart 
felt heavy, but one gleam of hope sus- 
tained her. Surely Vera would exoner- 
ate her from all blame! In the morn- 
ing she would see her, and everything 
would be all right. 

Fay little dreamed she had been the 
victim of a cunning plot to disgrace her 
in Harold’s eyes. 

When Fay went downstairs the next 
morning, pale and heavy-eyed, she was 
told that Vera was unable to see any 
one. A maid handed her a note from 
Harold Hughes. It contained her 
month’s salary! Fay’s tears fell fast 
as she realized that she was being sent 
away in disgrace, and that Vera would 
not help her. 

Wearily she packed her bag and then 
sat down to write a pleading letter to 
the woman she had helped. 

“She placed it on her dressing table 
and, kissing David, who was still asleep, 
she crept downstairs and out of the 
house. 

Harold did not see her go. He was 
sitting in his study with bowed head, 
trying to fight the despair which gripped 
him. 

A little later, he roused himself and 
went up to see his little son. David 
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was up and playing with his toys, and 
on the floor beside him were- several 
torn scraps of paper. Harold picked a 
piece up idly, and glanced at the writ- 
ing on it. Then his face whitened. 

The sentences danced up and down 
before his eyes. 

Was he dreaming? 

He read the words aloud: 


“Please tell your brother the truth. I can- 
not bear that he should think I am guilty. I 
kept silent to shield you, but when you know, 
I am sure you will explain. It is——” 


There was more and Harold hurriedly 
pieced the other fragments together, and 
soon he understood all. “Little David 
did not dream that his destructive fin- 
gers had given happiness back to his 
father. 

With a stern, set face Harold went 
in search of Vera. 

As the train steamed into Hillside 
Junction station Fay walked along the 
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platform with dragging steps. Her face 
was pale, and there were dark shadows 
beneath her large, gray eyes. She felt 
dazed with misery. : 

Suddenly a firm hand gripped her 
arm as she was about to step into a 
car. She looked up with a startled 
cry. 

The color dyed her cheeks-as she met 
Harold’s tender gaze. 

“My poor Little girl! Can you ever 
forgive me? I know the truth, Fay. 
Thank Heaven I was in time. Come 
back with mé. I have so much to say 
to you.” 

Joy flooded Fay’s heart, as she let him 
take her bag. 


“Fay! Ilove you! Will you be my 


wife?” he whispered. 

Fay, reading the longing in his face, 
murmured a shy but happy “Yes.” 
She never discovered Vera’s 
treachery. 

secret. 
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ARY WALCOTT was not happy. 
It is hard to be happy when one 
is not popular; for youth loves youth; 
and gay laughter and pretty clothes; 
and the glint of sunlight tangled in 
happy heartstrings. So poor Mary 
Walcott kept a brave chin in the air, and 
pretended she didn’t care when Erie 
Fortune and Ida Weiner—the other 
stenographers at Bamburger’s—drew all 
the smiles, the banter, the compliments, 
and the invitations. 

“Tt’s not their fault, or the fault of 
the men,’ she was honest enough to 
admit to herself. ‘‘It’s because I’m plain 
and grouchy and—and sour, I guess. 
The men see I hate them; and they’re 
afraid of the razor edge on my tongue.” 

But despite her candor Mary seemed 
unable to curb that caustic little tongue. 
And as the years passed, each one left 
her a little lonelier than the last. 

As for being plain—‘‘beauty,” as 
grandmothers love to quote, “is more a 
question of disposition” than many 
acknowledge. Mary’s thin, long face, 
her eyes luscious as purple-blue grapes, 
and her mouth, its delicious, humorous 
twist, would have all been charming had 
any one taken the trouble to look for 


But who would bother? 
And why should they? When eyes give 
sharp, suspicious glances no one thinks 


these qualities. 


of purple-blue grapes. And when a 
mouth is pursed in hard little lines there 
is small chance for a beguiling, humor- 
ous smile. 

Mary was tall and far too thin. Her 
skin was sallow. Her dark hair unbe- - 
comingly dressed. But there was one 
point which even Erie Fortune and Ida 
Weiner acknowledged. Mary had beau- 
tiful hands, slight but strong fingered, 
soft as a butterfly’s wings, supple and 
graceful in movement. Though her 
clothes hung awkwardly on her lean 
frame, her hands were always ex- 
quisitely manicured, each filbert nail 
dainty as a rose-tinted pearl. Yes, Mary 
had lovely hands! 

“And a lot of good they do her,” Erie 
Fortune scoffed. “The old vinegar 
cruet !” 

She called Mary old because for ten 
years the latter had worked at Bam- 
burger’s. But Mary was not old; she 
was only twenty-five, though in her 
mind she felt a hundred. At first she 
had supported a paralyzed father. Her 
mother had died when she was born, 
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and to him at least she had seemed all 
those things she might have been. 

But that was not for long. Old Mr. 
Walcott had slipped out very suddenly 
and peacefully early one dawn, And 
after that Mary had grown more re- 
served and more caustic than ever. Her 
great pride was in the confidence Mr. 
Bamburger placed in her ability. If 
there was an important letter to be writ- 
ten or special estimates to be gotten out, 
it was always Mary who was intrusted 
with the work. So it is not hard to 
understand that when “the thing” hap- 
pened, it completely broke Mary’s grim 
little heart. She felt dazed and stupe- 
fied. 

_ “The thing” was not really a mystery, 
though it seemed so. It was simply the 
outcome of long hours, hard work, un- 
interesting food, and no _ diversion. 
Mary’s ability slumped. She became no 
longer an asset to the business world. 
One morning when she came to the 
office she was faced with the discovery 
that an important letter received some 
days before had not been brought to 
Bamburger’s attention. Bamburger was 
a leading New York antique dealer. In 
opening the mail, a duty for which she 
was solely responsible, she had mislaid 
an offer from a rich customer for a 
Chippendale dining table and sideboard, 
and had later forgotten about it. 

“There goes six thousand cold!” the 
angry man roared at her. “Old Stinson 
got in ahead of me and sold her his set 
—a reproduction. He told Mrs. Barnes 
that ours was gone; and I’d never have 
known about it if Al Stinson hadn’t 
spilled the beans. It’s your fault, Mary 
Walcott. And what’s more, for the last 
two weeks everything that’s gone wrong 
has been your fault. What in the name 
of smothering smoke has got into you?” 

Mary’s face was grave. She could 
give no explanation. ‘Maybe I’d better 
go,” she said dully. 

“Maybe you had,” he jeered. “T’ve 
lost several years of your salary on 
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you.” Then, thinking of past efficiency: 
“Perhaps you’re sick, Mary. Get this 
week’s pay check and rest up a bit. Buy 
some clothes, go to a dance, and get 
some pep in you. If—if you'd talk 
softer you could make friends.” 

“No, I can’t do it,” said Mary, chok- 
ing; and left his office. 

Erie and Ida were sympathetic; and 
that nearly killed their proud superior. 

“Save your kind words,” she told 
them. “TI don’t need them.” 

She went home to the cheap room she 
had lived in for so many ‘years. The 
room in which she had often thrilled at 
the memory of careless words of appre- 
ciation spoken by little Mr. Bamburger. 
Mary was not in the least sentimental 
about him. That would have been gro- 
tesque. Nevertheless, since her father’s 
death her only pleasure had been the 
gratitude of her employer. And now, 
was it possible that she, Mary Walcott, 
head stenographer on the staff, had been 
fired from Bamburger’s? 

Until she reached her room her face 
had been ashen. Then, slowly, wretch- 
edly, the blood mounted to the roots of 
her hair. With no one to witness her 
shame she dropped her forehead on the 
hard, unyielding surface of a table, and 
rocked herself in the grip of an un- 
speakable agony, too harsh for tears. 
She did not go down for dinner, and 
none of her fellow lodgers took enough 
interest even to inquire for her. 

Next morning Mary could scarcely 
drag herself from bed. Her landlady 
sent for the doctor, and he confirmed 
Bamburger’s opinion that she needed 
rest, and a change. It would be useless, 
he said, to look for another position. 

“Have you saved any money?” he 
asked with kindly interest. 

Mary nodded. She had saved a thou- 
sand dollars during her long service. 

With a stone where her heart should 
have been she prepared for a forced 
vacation. The doctor recommended an 
inexpensive sanitarium in Maryland. 
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where the air would be just sufficiently 
bracing, and where she would be too 
far from New York to return on the 
prompting of a whim. Mary bought a 
few necessary clothes and left for the 
Stepney Rest Home on the following 
morning. 

She found it to be a beautiful spot in 
a belt of low hills surrounded by farm 


lands purple with clover, and promising 
pink-and-white vistas of buckwheat—a 
regular oasis for the honey bee. The 
sanitarium was a converted farmhouse, 
winged by sleeping porches. 
instantly put to bed on one of these, and 
kept there for two weeks. At the end 
of this time, feeling like a different 
being, she was allowed to go to her 
meals in the general dining room. 
Here she met a number of the pa- 
tients, men and women, some depressed, 
but the majority in excellent spirits. 
They generously tried to include her in 
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the conversation, but found this difficult. 
Despite her physical improvement Mary 
still fretted over her failure at Bam- 
burger’s, and avoided companionship. 
One circumstance consoled her. Sit- 


ting beside her was a man as taciturn as 
herself, who never addressed her even 
to ask for the salt. His name, she after- 
ward learned, was Aylwin Molesworth. 


“There goes six thousand cold!”’ the 
angry man roared at her. “‘It’s your 
fault, Mary Walcott.”’ 


He was considerably taller than Mary, 
likewise dark, and so thin that his cheek- 
bones protruded. His eyes were gray, 
the color of a brooding storm. His 
face, strong in outline, was repellent in 
expression, Mary found him anything 
but likable; yet sensed in him the un- 
flattering resemblance to herself. One 
day she overheard the two nurses dis- 
cussing him. 

“He looks as though he lived on a 
diet of cinders,” said one. “I’m sure it 
hurts him to thank me for anything, I 
wish he’d stayed in India.” 
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“Ts that where he comes from?” the 
other rejoined. “What’s wrong with 
him?” 

“Jungle fever for one thing, and a 
sour disposition for another.” 

“Well, he’s not the only one, I’m 
thinking,” came the answer. 

- And Mary rightly guessed they were 
referring to her. But she was used to 
this sort of thing, and was not particu- 
larly sensitive. 

By degrees she was allowed to take 
first short walks, and then longer ones. 
‘It was during one of these that she ran 
across “The Honey Bower,” and drew 
in her breath in sharp ecstasy; for noth- 
ing so lovel'y had ever come within range 
of her experience. It was a-bee farm. 
That was instantly evident. The house 
was small, and from. the vine-wreathed 
stones one could see it was very old. 
The front garden, exquisitely kept, was 
filled with roses and old-fashioned sweet- 
smelling flowers. Behind the house 
Stretched the vegetable garden, and to 
one side an amphitheater of the most 
condensed activity the world has yet 
produced. Mary ccunted hive upon 
hive of cheerful, enterprising bees. ~ 

“What stacks of honey they must 
store!” she marveled, her eyes roving to 
a background of flowering buckwheat. 
For beekeepers are in a sense thieves. 
Their produce is gathered from all the 
neighboring farms. 

“How I should love to live here all 
by myself, where people wouldn’t hate 
me!” 

Two men were working over one of 
the hives. Marv, overcome by curiosity, 
followed the fence to a point near where 
they stooped. They wore screens on 
their faces and gloves on their hands; 
and while they worked, they talked. At 
“least one of them did. 

“Two thousand,” she overheard, ‘and 
i’s cheap at that. Land’s not dear here- 
abouts, but .there’s the bees and the 
house.. Tt’s a good investment for one 
who knows how to work it. And I 
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wouldn’t let it go if it wasn’t that I want 
to try my luck as a salesman, and my 
girl’s keen set on living in the city.” 

“T tell you I’ve got only five hun- 
dred,” the other man answered irritably. 
“T know bees. I can make future pay- 
ments. Can’t you give me an easy pay- 
ment down?” 

They continued to dispute, and Mary, . 
aware that she was eavesdropping, left 
them. But all that night she thought of 
the bee farm, and the fact that it was 
for sale. If only she might buy it! The 
man might accept eight hundred down, 
and for the rest she could take out a 
mortgage. 

But this, she soon realized, was a 
candle dream. She knew nothing about 
bees or gardening. She.would have no 
money to live on till she made some 
profits, and might find herself in the 
position even of starving. Nevertheless, 
the picture absorbed her. And when 
she finally slept, the musical drone of 
bees hovered above her pillow and the 
scent of clover sweetened her dreams. 

Of course ‘she returned to “The 
Honey Bower” the very next day, and 
interviewed the owner. He was one of 
the men she had overheard by the hives. 

“Well now,.miss,” he hesitated when 
she told him her problems, “‘I’d like real 
well to sell you the place, but as I told 
a gentleman that’s got a fancy for it, I 
won’t sell under a thousand down. And 
since you’ve been so frank with me, I 
think you’re taking a long chance it 'you 


‘don’t know anything about bees or gar- 


dening or such like.” 

It was obvious that he considered it a 
case of taking candy from a child. 
Mary felt she had made a fool of her- 
self, and turned angrily away. But not 
before her sharp little tongue got in its 
work. 

“Tf you think you can get a job as 
salesman in a city with those antique 
notions of salesmanship,” she threw at 
him, “you’ll find yourself properly stung 
worse than by bees.” 
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Then as she neared the gate she heard 
the man’s hearty laugh. “Come back, 
Miss Spitfire,” he called, “and see if a 
hick can give you another notion.” He 
actually ran after her and laid his hand 
on her arm. “This gentleman I was 
telling you about—why don’t you and 
him buy ‘The Honey Bower’ on shares? 
He’s looking round now for some fel- 
low that might go in with him.” 

Mary shook her head. 

“T don’t like men,” she said. 
want to run everything his wa'y.” 

“He couldn’t. Not with you for his 
partner,” was the snappy retort. 

Mary’s eyes wandered over the beau- 
tiful garden, the peaceful house with its 
muslin curtains, and the amphitheater 
of restless honey makers. 

“What’s this man like?” she asked. 

“Wel!—er—I believe you’d like him 
fine, miss,” said the beekeeper cau- 
tiously. “And I’ll say this for him: he 
knows nearly as much about them sugar 
insects as I do myself. By Hickory— 
‘speaking of angels’ as the saying is— 
here’s the man himself. Say, Mr. 
Molesworth,” he called excitedly, “I’ve 
got ‘your partner for you.” 

Mary turned like a shot, and to her 
amazement encountered the  storm- 
clouded eyes of Aylwin Molesworth, her 
reticent and unpopular fellow patient. 

“What do you mean?” the newcomer 
asked, after curtly raising his hat to 
Mary. 

Volubly the man explained. Here 
were two people, each anxious to re- 
cover their health in the open, and to 
earn a living while they were doing it. 
They each had enough capital to con- 
tribute half of the first payment. One 
of them—Miss Walcott—had sufficient 
over to pay preliminary expenses till the 
profits came in. The other, to compen- 
sate this, had a knowledge of the work. 
The idea was a dandy. What more 
could you want? 

When te had finished Mr. Moles- 
worth glanced at him scornfully. 
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“Don’t you see, man, that Miss Wal- 
cott is a girl?” 

“Sure,” said the beekeeper stupidly. 
“Why not?” 

But Mary had flushed with quick 
comprehension. 

“Tt’s just that Mr. Molesworth hap- 
pens to be a man,” she elucidated. 

“Well—he’s all the better for that, to 
my way of thinking,” was the wngallant 
response. 

The other two exchanged looks of 
keen exasperation. 

“T suppose,” said Mr. Molesworth 
sarcastically, “that even in Stepney, 
Maryland, the proprieties aren’t dead.” 

The beekeeper clapped his hand to 
his head. “Gosh,” he grumbled, “I 
never thought of that.” But his was 
an agile brain, and he proved that after 
all he was not such a poor salesman. 
“There’s old Mrs. Carson,” he suddenly 
remembered, “looking for ‘bed and 
board. Why don’t you take her in and 
make a little extra that way?” 

He grinned hopefully. 

“Two women?” Molesworth 
ploded. “Not on your life!’ 

This was enough for Mary. 

“T wouldn’t consider it for a minute,” 
she declared. “The old lady might be 
all right—but the other—er—disadvan- 
tages are unthinkable.” 

And she walked stiffly away, not even 
turning to enjoy the angry surprise in 
young Mr. Molesworth’s face. Not- 
withstanding, her triumph was short- 
lived. All along the road she met tiny 
honey makers returning to their hives 
with pockets crammed with nectar, and 
hairy bodies yellow with pollen. Every 
nodding flower, every breath of clover, 
whispered a regret. And _ suddenly 
Mary knew that she wanted “The 
Honey Bower” more than she had ever 
wanted anything in her life. It spelled 
sweetness, health, and new life to her. 

Of course at the sanitarium they had 
to serve honey for supper.. Mary, sit- 
ting beside Aylwin, coldly refused it. 
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Aylwin, on the other hand, helped him- 
self to a large square, and seemed to 
enjoy it immensely, to his companion’s 
annoyance. And during the entire meal 
neither of them spoke a word. 

But Mary was unhappy, acutely un- 
happy. For years her life had been so 


negative that she had never actually set ~ 


her heart on anything. Her honey 
dream _was unique. Something that 
burned its way into her fancy. She 
thought of the bee farm during the re- 
mainder of the day, and again could not 
sleep when she went to bed on her small 
sleeping porch. 

The moon rose very bright. It sil- 
vered the low hills and fair stretches of 
young crops. Down in the valley a river 
wound like a jeweled serpent. Mary 
rose, slipped into her bath robe, and 
feasted her eyes on the kingdom of the 
bees. 

Presently a bright spark falling 
through shadows in an outjutting wing 
of the house caught her eye. On in- 
vestigation she found that she was not 
the only patient moon gazing. Aylwin 
Molesworth, cigarette in hand, was lean- 
ing across another balcony. Simultane- 
ously he discovered Mary; and both 
ducked out of view. 

“The crusty old bear!” she communed 
with herself. “Now what in the world 
is he doing up at this hour of the 
night ?” 

Cautiously she again peered out, and 
of course encountered Aylwin in a sim- 
ilar act. It was desperately annoying 
and very undignified. Then, quite sud- 
denly, Aylwin spoke: 

“I’ve been thinking about that bee 
farm, Miss Walcott.” 

“Yes,” noncommittally from Mary, 
her ears nevertheless hanging on his 
words. 

“Why, I—I’ve been thinking that per- 
haps the beekeeper isn’t such a fool as 
I took him for. Ordinarily the situation 
would be impossible. But—you don’t 
like men, and I don’t like women. We 
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might mutually agree to keep out of 
each other’s way.” 

“Ye-es,” again slowly from Mary, 
“the less I see of you the better. But 
you'd have to understand that I won’t 
do the work in the house while you have 
all the fun out of doors. You must play 
fair and do your share of housework.” 

Gleefully she watched his cigarette 
flash in a savage curve toward a bed of 
asters. 

“You’ve a neat way of putting 
things,” he remarked with irony. “But 
if you think I’m going to dry nurse that 
Carson woman—the scheme’s all off.” 

“She'll have to be boarded,’ . said 
Mary, enjoying herself. “And I'll agree 
to do half of that, half of the house- 
work, and half of the gardening and 
taking care of the bees.” 

There were sounds of unrest from 
the other balcony. 

“T suppose he’s grinding his teeth and 
tearing up the bedclothes,’ thought 
Mary blandly. 

And indeed it was some time before 
Aylwin could command himself suffi- 
ciently to reply. When he managed it, 
his voice was hoarse and unsteady. 

“Have your own way then,” he said; 
and vanished from the scene. 

Mary, undoubtedly the victor, re- 
turned happily to bed. 

The next day they met by appoint- 
ment at “The Honey Bower’—but not 
for anything would they have gone there 
together. And the beekeeper, delighted 
with his success, showed them his house. 

“Tt was once a barn,” he explained. 
“The furniture is old stuff—belonged to 
my grandfather, who owned most of 
the land round here, but I reckon it will 
hold together.” 

Mary, who knew more about furni- 
ture than anything else, could hardly 
refrain from gasping. Badly in need 
of polish, shabby in the extreme, it was 
nearly all early American. With a little 
labor the house could be made beautiful. 

They visited a law office in Stepney, 
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and exchanged the requisite money for 
a deed of the two acres comprising “The 
Honey Bower,” house, and effects. Then 
Mary and Aylwin went to see old Mrs. 
Carson and easily secured her as a 
lodger for the beginning of the next 
week, This accomplished they returned 
to the sanitarium—separately, 

On the following Monday, however, 
they took formal possession of “The 
Honey Bower,” with Mrs. Carson estab- 
lished in the best bedroom. There were 
only two of these; but an attic afforded 
privacy for Aylwin, who fortunately 
liked it on account of the view. Down- 
stairs there was a big living room and 
kitchen—nothing more. Everything 
was clean and in applie-pie order, so 
that it- was necessary only to settle their 
few belongings. 

And then ensued a phase of life so 
strange that the very crickets on the old- 
fashioned hearth must have laughed at 
the spectacle. According to their agree- 
ment Mary and Aylwin were to keep 
strictly out of one another’s way. On 
the other hand, also according to their 
agreement, they were to share the work 
on a fifty-fifty basis. Each was fiercely 
determined to see that the other gained 
no advantage, and the result was that 
neither ever allowed the other out of 
his or her sight. They prepared 
meals together—somewhat amateur- 
ishly; washed the dishes; made the 
beds; swept and dusted; gardened and 
cared for the bees, all with a formal 
pretense of isolation. 

It soon developed that Mary was one 
of those rare persons whom bees do not 
sting, and consequently her fondness for 
them developed into a passion. Eagerly 
she watched Aylwin and benefited from 
her observations, for unquestionably he 
knew far more than she. But despite 
her joy in the out-of-door work there 
was a big ant hiding in the honey, and 
that ant proved to be Mrs. Carson. For, 
no matter how much care was taken of 
her room, which Mary and Aylwin 
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tidied jointly; no matter how hard they 
tried to serve her appetite, Mrs. Carson 
was never pleased. 

At the end of two weeks she declared 
that unless the meals were more to her 
liking she would not pay so much board. 
Miss Walcott had burned the potatoes ; 
Mr. Molesworth had left tons of sand 
in the spinach. No one could live on 
such a diet. 

Of course Mary flew off the handle. 

“We wait on you from morning to 
night,” she declared furiously. “The 
garden is neglected on your account. 
We took this place to regain our health. 
Easy outdoor work was what the doc- 
tors ordered, and here we spend our 
time in the house slaving for you.” 

Aylwin’s eyes quickly darted toward 
Mary. Perhaps it struck him as strange 
that she should include him in all her 
remarks, 

“We” and “our” had tripped off her 
tongue quite unconsciously. She was 
defending him as well as herself. 

But Mrs. Carson’s eyes 
wickedly. 

“That’s all very well, deary,” she 

said. “But if it wasn’t for me you 
couldn’t live here. And a precious hard 
time you’d have finding another lodger 
to stay in these parts. So don’t let your 
temper fly away with you. I won’t pay 
more than five dollars a week for what 
I get until you can do better by me.” 
That was three dollars less than she had 
agreed to pay. “And I want my break- 
fast brought to my room.” Feeling tri- 
umphant she stalked upstairs, leaving 
the two owners to grin and bear it. 
- But Mary did not grin. She was 
tired with her unwonted labors and 
efforts to control her tongue. With a 
dejected movement she dropped into an 
old Windsor chair and burst into silent 
tears. 

“The old vixen!” Aylwin fumed. 
“Here, Miss Walcott, there’s no use 
crying. Let’s think of a way out.” 

“There isn’t—any way,” Mary 


glinted 


“We wait on you from morning to night,” 

Mary declared furiously. ‘‘Easy outdoor 

work is what the doctor ordered, and here 

we spend our time in the house slaving 
for you.’” 


sobbed. “We're in her power. And— 
and if we weren’t in her power we'd be 
in some one else’s, and they might be 
worse. I hate iodgers!” 

“So do 1,” her companion heartily 
seconded. “Furthermore, the work on 
the place is going to the degs. I have 
an idea,” he continued, “that might be 
worth discussing.” 
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Mary dried her eyes and looked up at 
him. To her surprise he seemed curi- 
ously flushed and nervous. 

“It’s just this, Miss Walcott. Since 
you dislike men and I avoid women, it’s 
unlikely that either of us will ever 
marry.” 

“Not me, anyway,” said Mary with 
finality. 
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“Exactly,” he returned. “That makes 
it easier. If we—er—went through the 
form of a marriage ceremony, there 
could be no objection to our carrying on 
here without a lodger, could there?” 

Mary was thunderstruck. She had a 
wild desire to Jaugh, and with difficulty 
curbed it. 

“It need make no difference in our 
mode of living,” he went on. “We need 
see no more of each other than we do 
at present.” 

“N-o-o,” Mary admitted, secretly 
wondering if her partner realized how 
seldom they were separated. 

“Very well, then.” Aylwin sounded 
businesslike. “Suppose we get a license 
this afternoon and hunt up a parson.” 

“All—tright,” said Mary, concluding 
that she would soon wake up. 

But the dream persisted. Presently 

she put on her hat and, with Aylwin, left 
the house. Together they walked to 
Stepney, secured a ring and license, in 
much the same way they would have 
bought a new bee hive, and presented 
themselves to a clergyman, who took 
them at once to his church. 
_ Curiously enough Mary had never 
witnessed a wedding. As the service 
progressed a vague uneasiness stirred 
her. The solemn words of the marriage 
sacrament startled and alarmed her. 
Was she committing a sin? Was it 
mocking the laws of God? 

The ohurch was very silent, roseate 
with the glow of the afternoon sun 
flooding through stained-glass windows. 
The minister’s voice was musical, reso- 
nant with a strange, uplifted thrill. 
Mary found herself repeating words 
after him, vowing to love, cherish, and 
obey Aylwin, “for better, for worse, for 
richer, for poorer, in sickness and in 
health—till death us do part.” 

The minister dismissed them with his 
blessing. The two witnesses pressed 
congratulations upon them, and Mary, 
realizing she must be pale, left the 
church with a plain, narrow ring burn- 
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ing into her finger. Aylwin, she noticed, 
kept his face turned from her. She 
wondered if he, too, felt guilty. 

As they neared home the atmosphere 
of the church faded somewhat. The 
prophetic warning of the service lost its 
sharp outline. And Mary prepared for 
the interview with Mrs. Carson. 

“Let me do the talking,” said Aylwin. 
“She takes it out of you.” And to 
Mary’s astonishment he slipped his hand 
under her elbow and helped her up the 
single step before the house door, though 
never before had he done such a thing. 

Mrs. Carson was rocking herself vio- 
lently in the one rocking chair. 

“A nice time to get in,” she snapped. 
“Six o’clock and not even a fire laid. 
I’ve a good mind to pack my things and 
get out. I’m told Mis’ Heaton is look- 
ing for a steady boarder, and I could 
go to her this very night.” 

' Aylwin nodded pleasantly. 

“That might be an excellent idea,” he 
agreed. “I’ll borrow a horse from the 
next farm-and drive you over after a 
while. You could pack your things 
while my wife and I get dinner.” — 

Mrs. Carson’s eyes nearly popped out 
of her head. 

“Your wife!” she screamed. 

Aylwin gestured with peculiar dignity 
toward Mary. 

“Yes, my wife. 
worth.” ‘ 

A bright flush flooded Mary’s cheeks. 
What strange words to hear from any 
man! She had to remind herself sharply 
that Aylwin’s pride was not in her, but 
in his triumph over their testy lodger. 

But at that moment the angry old 
woman completely lost her head. She 
wanted to hurt some one, and instinc- 
tively directed her thrust, if not her 
words, at Mary. 

“It’s small sense you’ve got, Mr. 
Molesworth. You! A gentleman born, 
if I ever saw one, and I’ve worked for 
some of the best families in my day, 
taking up with a plain piece that hasn’t 
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Her simile was 


the manners of a. 
drowned. 

“Silence!” Aylwin thundered, tower- 
ing above the woman in such a rage that 
she quailed before him. “Not one more 
word from you! My wife is my wife, 
and so long as I live she shall be treated 
with respect. Mary”—his voice dropped, 
but still held a tone that required obedi- 
ence—‘“please stay in your room for a 
while. I’ll bring your dinner to you.” 

And Mary found herself moving 
toward the stairs with the docility of a 
child, while the silence commanded by 
her husband reignéd below. 

She sat by her window and tried to 
collect her thoughts. Was it true? Had 
she married a man who could have a 
right to be ashamed of her? She had 
never even thought of his social stand- 
ing. He shad always been so taciturn, so 
grouchy. And yet, there were little 
things about him that might have opened 
her eyes. His voice, his unconscious 
bearing: Unwillingly she had to ad- 
mit that there was something aristocratic 
about the mysterious stranger with 
whose life she had so casually linked her 
own. Yes, though he had daily by her 
side performed the most menial tasks, 
he had never once lost that quality of 
poise and bearing which stamps people 
of refinement. A wave of humiliating 
fear swept over Mary as she thought of 
her own sharp tongue, her lifelong in- 
difference to social amenities. Would 
he grow to despise her? 

All at once she heard his footstep on 
the stair. He tapped on the door; then 
brought her in a tray. 

“She'll be gone in half an ‘hour,” he 
said briefly. “I’ve got a man to drive 
her.” 

Mary saw that he had taken some 
trouble with her dinner, and to please 
him she tried to eat it. At last she heard 
Mrs. Carson’s trunk being carried down- 
stairs; and soon Aylwin’s voice called 
from below. Mary instantly went down 
to him. 
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He was standing with his feet apart, 
a curved pipe in his mouth, and his 
hands folded behind his back. He 
glanced up and smiled, half shyly. 

“Now we can live!” he said. 

That was all. They neither of them 
referred to the things that had been said. 
But Mary felt comforted; and from this 
day forward their lives moved on in a 
vastly different fashion from the past. 
Though Mary offered to do all the 
housework, Aylwin would not hear of it. 

“The outdoor work is what you need,” 
he said. “We'll carry on as before.” 

Somehow their tongues were loos- 
ened. They talked and planned cheer- 
fully over their labors. They bought an 
old horse and dilapidated wagon, and 
together drove to Stepney and other 
markets, disposing of their wares. They 
polished the shabby furniture, and by 
degrees transformed their ‘house into a 
little gem of early American beauty and 
simplicity. 

“T wouldn’t sell a stick of this,” Mary 
would often say, “although we could get 
a small fortune for it as it stands.” 

In the evenings Aylwin often read to 
her, and Mary found herself peeping 
into a world of romance and color such 
as she had never dreamed of. Some- 
times Aylwin, forgetting his reserve, 
would tell her of his own experiences in 
India, in Persia, and in Africa, while 
Mary listened, enthralled. 

Then in a burst of extraordinary con- 
fidence: 

“The reason why I began globe trot- 
ting was because I lost my girl.” The 
quick sympathy in Mary’s eyes led him 
on. “We were engaged before I went 
to Egypt, but she lost her heart to some 
admiral who was ‘years older than her- 
self, and married him. And I got 
soured on women.” 

“You let one woman do that to you?” 

He hesitated, and presently drew a 
small photograph from his pocket. 

“She was all the women in the world 
to me.” 
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Mary studied the picture enviously. 
Eileen, as it was signed, was rarely 


beautiful. So beautiful that she seemed 
hardly real. Mary returned the photo- 
graph. 


_ “1’m sorry,” she said in a low voice, 
“terribly sorry.” 

“Thank you,” he replied. “You are 
the first person whose sympathy would 
not have infuriated me. But I’m not 
sorry for myself any more.” Then, in 
a lighter tone: “Even as a boy I had 
a mania for beekeeping.” 

She laughed. 

“And now—you’ve married a wasp.” 

Aylwin seemed surprised, doubtful 
how to take this. 

“Oh, well—you’ve married something 
of a hornet yourself, my dear,” he coun- 
tered. “By the way, since we’re being 
confidentiai, do you mind telling me 
‘how you got that way,’ as they say over 
here?” 

And quite candidly Mary told him 
the unvarnished truth about herself— 
even about the trowble at Bamburger’s. 

After this their friendship was ce- 
mented; and though neither of them in- 
stantly realized it, they magically ceased 
to be either wasp or hornet. 

The summer advanced, the bees mul- 
tiplied, the honey waxed abundant, and 
a warm prosperity settled on “The 
Honey Bower.” From time to time the 
bees swarmed, and Mary and Aylwin 
would beat upon tin pans, smoke them 
drowsy, and then sweep them into a 
new hive. 

On one of these occasions Mary stood 
for a minute with the queen bee cling- 
ing to her finger—a daring procedure. 
But she did not think of the danger. 
Instead she rejoiced at her strange 
power over the little sovereign mother. 
Aylwin, on the contrary, was nervous, 
till he forgot himself in watching Mary’s 
hand, wondering why he had never be- 
fore noticed its rose-petal perfection. 
For even if her work was rough Mary 
still took undue care of the two mem- 
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bers that constituted her sole vanity. 
His eyes drifted to his companion’s fig- 
ure, and with a start he realized that 
she had changed. The pink cotton frock 
clung in seductive lines to graceful 
young curves that had not been in exist- 
ence when Mary came to Stepney. 

Aylwin glanced higher, at the girl’s 
face, and caught his breath. Mary’s red 
lips were parted in a winsome, tender 
smile. Her cheeks, no longer sallow, 
were softly flushed. And her eyes? 
There was no mistaking the likeness to 
luscious, purple-blue grapes beneath 
twilit shadows. Aylwin felt suddenly 
giddy. 

With a little laugh Mary put the 
queen bee into the new hive and helped 
to restore her subjects to her. Slowly 
Aylwin removed his head screen and 
gloves, but all the time he was covertly 
watching Mary. : 

“Not a sting?” he asked in an oddly 
gentle voice. 

“Not a sting,” she returned gayly, 
and ran off to prepare lunch, while 
Aylwin took up his hoe and wandered 
to the garden. 

“The lightest of ham omelets,” 
thought Mary. “He loves them.” And 
the girl who had once been called an old 
vinegar cruet, presently glowed with 
pride over a savory brown and yellow 
achievement. She arranged some mig- 
nonette and nasturtiums on the gate- 
leg table, and then slipped out to call 
Aylwin. 

His back was turned to her as she 
approached him, and he was singing as 
he worked, in a low rich baritone. The 
surprise of it held her spellbound. Not 
once had she heard him do such a thing. 


“Pale hands pink tipped like lotus buds that 
float 
Upon the waters where we used to dwell. 
I would have rather felt you round my throat 
Crushing out life, than waving me_fare- 
well,” 


Foolish Mary! Another woman 
might have known that men of Aylwin’s 
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type do not sing sentimental love songs 
when they burn with longing for the 
girl who has rejected them. But this 
woman was ill versed in the ways of 
men. It flashed upon her that her com- 
rade was thinking of Eileen, the beau- 
tiful trifler who had so ruthlessly waved 
her lover farewell. Mary’s heart con- 
tracted. She crept back to the house, 
so that he would not know she had 
heard his love song. Then, smothering 
down a surge of jealousy that fright- 
ened her by its violence, she called him 
to lunch from the doorway. 

All through the meal she felt his eyes 
-upon her, and placed her own interpre- 
tation upon every glance. Aylwin, his 
health restored, was regretting his mar- 
riage to a girl who had neither beauty 
nor charm—he who had so nearly 
won Eileen. It was true ihat Eileen 
was lost to him, but there were other 
beautiful girls of his own station. Mary 
gritted her teeth when she thought of 
them. They, who would be only too 
ready to love him. For the change in 
Aylwin’s appearance and manner since 
coming to “The Honey Dower” was 
illuminating. 

And with each day he was regaining 
a part of what he had lost. 

Yes, Mary tortured herself with 
every form of mental rack and thumb- 
screw her ingenious brain could devise. 
Not only that day, but on several suc- 
ceeding days and nights. There could 
be no doubt about it. Aylwin’s attitude 
had changed toward her, and the cause 
of that change Mary never questioned. 
From her ow sensitive imagination she 
supplied it. This, she believed, was her 
punishment for trifling with God’s mar- 
riage laws. 

Then there fcli a heavy rain, colder 
than the season warranted, and Aylwin, 
taxing his newly established health too 
severely, cauizht a cold. Iie made light 
of it, and protested wien Mary refused 
to let him go to town with the weekly 
produce. Dut she was firm, 
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“I can drive alone,” she said. “You 

rest this morning.” 

_ Ay!win looked at her queerly. 
“You’re good to me, Mary,” he said. 
“Tush!” said Mary. But her heavy 

heart was lighter as she jogged along 

the country roads. 

The air was sweet and sharp, and 
the fresh green leaves driven to the 
ground by the recent rains were like 
tiny cups of liquid pearls. Against her 
will Mary kept thinking of a dream . 
she had had that morning, a picture that 
mocked her with its futility. She had 
dreamed that Aylwin slipped in through 
her slighily open door and dropped a 
kiss, soft as a morning sunbeam, on the 
palm of her hand relaxed upon her 
pillow. 

The road wound near a bend of the 
river heavy with mire, and the little 
horse tugged strenuously at the mud- 
bound wheels. An automobile, Mary 
noticed, was navigating a ditch with 
some difficulty. When she came abreast 
of it the driver leaned forward and 
questioned her. 

“Can you tell me the way to Moles- 
worth’s bee farm?’’ he asked. 

‘Why, yes.” Mary wondered if his 
passengers—two, it seemed—were look- 
ing for produce. If so, she might save 
them the trip by giving them what she 
had. “I’m coming from there now. 
Did you want honey ?”’ 

A man leaned out from the rear of 
the car and scrutinized her. He was 
small, gray haired, and immaculately 
dressed. 

“No, I want to see Mr. Wainright 
on business—Mr. Aylwin Wainright,” 
he explained. “We've lost our way. 
The directions were not clear, and I’d 
be grateful if you'd put us right.” 

“Mr. Watnright?” Mary repeated. 

“J should have sa:d Mr. Moles- 
worth,” the little man fussily corrected 
himself. “I understand he has changed 
his name. ‘Terrible name, too! There 
are many who would be only too proud 
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to have such a distinguished name as 
Wainright. Wonder what his aristo- 
cratic old father would think!” 

With an effort Mary got herself in 
hand. If anything had been needed to 
widen the breach between herself and 
the man she loved—this was it. Why 
had he never told her about his family? 
And yet, she was pos:tive he had been 
poorer than herseif when they bought 
the bee farm on shares. She heard her 
own voice giving minute directions, as 
though that voice did not belong to her. 
And presently the second passenger 
leaned forward and addressed her. 

“T—I understand Mr. Wainright has 
been ill, Is he—stronger now?” 

Mary stared into the eyes of the 
speaker, and felt every drop of blood 
in her body turn to ice. For there 
could be no mistake. This was the girl 
of the picture—Eileen. The slight ma- 
turity the years had added had in no 
wise detracted from her amazing 
beauty. Nor was this all. Eileen 
was wearing a close black hat bordered 
with narrow white, from which hung 
the somber veil that marks the newly 
made widow. Eileen was free. 

With a note of impatience she re- 
peated her question. 

“Oh, yes, he’s much better,” Mary 
told her wearily, and spasmodically 
urged her horse forward. 

Behind her the motor’s engine came 
to life, and Eileen continued on her 
journey to “The Honey Bower,” while 
Mary drove on to Stepney. Through 
two more miles of sweet-smelling road- 
way she traveled. Two miles of cruel, 
soul-torturing renunciation, with her 
eyes blinded by scorching tears. But 
when she reached her destination her 
course was mapped out. She disposed 
of her wares, bought a writing tablet 
at a drug store, and wrote Aylwin a 
letter. 

I should never have married you. It was 


wrong, almost wicked. I am giving you back 
your freedom. The girl you call Eileen is 


also free, and as soon as you have secured a 
divorce from me you can marry her. I don’t 
know a thing about divorce laws, but I feel 
sure there will be no trouble in this case. 
It was not a true marriage. I shall have a 
lawyer communicate with you in a few days, 
but you must not ask him for my address. 


She dashed the hot tears from her 
eyes and studied the letter; then added: 
“Thank you for all your kindness.” 

It was a trite, bald ending, but she 
could not trust herself to say. more. 
Above all. she must not make him feel 
that he was hurting her. She engaged 
a boy to drive the horse home and to 
deliver the letter, before she caught the 
train for New York, traveling without 
extra clothes and with very little money. 


A few days later Mary was back 
with Bamburger, and all the staff were 
whispering about the change in her. 
For, though her experience had left its . 
indelible print of sorrow upon her, 
Mary was both strengthened and soft- 
ened by her memories. If she wept at 
night, if her heart ached with a longing 
she could hardly bear, she was at least 
brave by day. The new gentleness of 
her attitude perplexed as much as it 
pleased lier old employer, who. had not 
hesitated to reéngage her. 

“You've turned into quite a beauty,” 
Bamburger told her admiringly. “T al- 
ways said you could kuoeck the other 
girls silly if you put some flesh on your 
bones and’—he was absut to say, 
“changed your disposition,” but thought 
better of it in time—‘“and got some 
color in your cheeks.” 

For not even her storms of secret 
grief could immediately undo .what 
Aylwin’s care and the wholesome coun- 
try life had accomplished. There was 
a change, too, in the attitude of the 
other stenographers and the salesmen. 
. ‘What do you know about Miss Wal- 
cott?” one of the latter whispered to 
Erie Fortune. “Don’t she look like the 
clam’s spareribs since she came back?” 


“T think,’’ the attorney said, ‘‘iny search 
has come to an end. Mrs. Molesworth, 
may I speak with you privately?”’ 


“Har! har!” laughed Erie good- 
naturedly. “She'll be cutting Ida and 
me out if we don’t look sharp.” 

But Mary was indifferent to what 
might be thought of her. She plunged 
into her work with such energy, in 
order to drown her thoughts, that in two 
weeks Bamburger proved his return of 
confidence by raising her salary. 
Though even this did not interest her. 

One day when the little boss was in 
his private office above the shops, dic- 
tating a letter to Ida Weiner, a small, 
dapper, gray-haired man was admitted 
to him. Bamburgér laid down his cigar 
stub and, taking the stranger for a cus- 
tomer, wreathed his face in urbanity. 

“What can I do for you, sir?” 

The small man presented his card, 
which showed him to be Andrew Trine, 
an attorney, representing Black & 
Cornwall, San Francisco. 
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“T’m afraid I’m not a customer,” he 
said, “but I have hopes that you can 
help me in an extremely important mat- 
ter. I am looking for a young woman 
who has disappeared.” 

“Yes?” from Bamburger. 
her name?” 

“Fer name is Molesworth—but: : 

“T have no customers of that name, 
sir.” Bamburger was very busy at this 
time of day. “I believe I can be of no 
help.” 

“But,” Mr. Trine insisted, ‘I have 
reason to think you may be employing 
her. She we 

“Employing her!” This struck the 
New York merchant as singularly droll. 

“Not that I know of, Mr. Trine. 
Unless Ida’s holding out on us.” 

Andrew Trine smiled frigidly. 

“This is not a joke,” he explained. 
“T know that Mrs. Molesworth was once 


“What is 


’ 
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an employee here. Her maiden name 
was He 

At that moment the door opened, and 
Mary entered to place a number of 


letters before Mr. Bamburger.  In- 


stantly the attorney was on his feet. 
“T think,’ he said, “my search has 
come to anend. Mrs. Molesworth, may 
I speak with you privately ?” 
The name, Molesworth, caused her 
to draw up with a quick start. 


iy 


The 


“My darling!” 
Aylwin said. “Is 
it—true, or am | 
delirious?” 


color fled from her face as she recog- 
nized the man whom she had directed 
to “The Honey Bower” the day she left 
Stepney. 

“Why did you follow me?” she asked 
resentfully. 

“You will have to forgive me,” said 
Mr. Trine. “Your husband is seriously 
ill with pleurisy and pneumonia. He 
calls for you day and night, and if you 
want him to recover you must return 
to him. Your lawyer would give no 


’ 
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information. But this morning Aylwin 
was able to remember the name of your 
former employer, and I came at once 
to find you. If you will hurry we can 
just make the three fifteen express.” 
‘Mary’s eyes were wide with conflict- 
ing emotions. But one fact was clear. 
Aylwin was ill. He wanted her. She 
barely took time to seize her hat and 
coat, and toss a hurried word of fare- 
well to Bamburger and Ida before she 
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vanished with Mr. Trine from the office. 
The two she left sat staring at each 
other petrified. 
“Mary Walcott!” said little Bam- 
burger. “Mary Walcott—married!” 
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He leaned forward, grinning feebly. 
“Well, what do you knaw about that?” 

“It’s a knock-out, replied Ida, “Wait 
till I tell the girls!” 


That evening in an upper room of 
the house at “The Honey Bower,” Ayl- 
win lay upon his bed, his face turned 
to the wall. A nurse pleaded with him 
to take some nourishment; but he would 
not listen. 

“Where is my wife?” he kept repeat- 
ing monotonously. “Can’t they find my 
wife?” 

“Well, sir, we haven’t heard yet. But 
Mr. Trine should: be back any minute.” 

She soothed him; and presently he 
drifted into an uneasy sleep. Below a 
car drew up to the door. Footsteps 
sounded in the hall, and the nurse 
hastened downstairs. 

“How is he?” said Mary breathlessly, 
grasping the woman’s arm. 

“He'll get better now,” was the low- 
voiced answer. 

Mary crept up to her husband’s 
room, and stood silent for a minute, 
conquering the sobs that shook her. 
Aylwin was muttering in his sleep, call- 
ing her by name. 

“Here I am, dearest,” she whispered, 
and kneeling by his side drew his head 
to her breast. 

He opened his eyes and stared into 
hers. 

“My darling!” he said. 
or am I delirious?” 

But Mary’s kiss was very real. It 
was warm and full of glowing life. She 
gathered Aylwin close and crooned over 
him with a passion of tenderness and 
mother love. 

“My dear one! My own love, how 
could I know your cold would be so 
serious? How could I know you would 
want me? I thought it was Eileen you 
longed for, or I would never, never 
have left you.” 

He reached up and touched her face, 
fighting hard to keep tears of weakness 


“Ts it—true, 
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from his eyes. Then he caught the 


-hand that stroked his cheek, and drew 


it to his lips. ; 

“How I suffered to keep from kiss- 
ing you,” he told her. “But you grew 
so distant, I was afraid of losing you. 
Fileen is less than nothing to me now, 
sweetheart.” 

Mary had an instant of pity for the 
beautiful young widow who had trav- 
eled so far in vain. She knew from 
Mr. Trine that Eileen had returned to 
her home after learning that Aylwin 
was married and deeply in love with his 
wife. Mary had discovered, too, that 
Aylwin had been informed of his uncle’s 
death, and a moderate fortune which 
had been bequeathed to him. 

“Once,” Aylwin was saying, “I kissed 
your hand when you were asleep.” 

Mary flushed with happiness. It had 
actually been true! 

“Why,” he went on, “did you grow 
distant with me just when I learned 
how much I loved you?” 

“T heard you singing an Indian love 
song,” she confessed. “I thought it 
was for Eileen.” 

He seemed astonished. 

“Do you mean the Kashmiri song? 
You blessed child! It was your own 
beautiful hands that made me think of 
that!” 

“O-o-h!” Mary nestled closer in the 
flood tide of her joy. “I wish we could 
live in this lovely place forever, Aylwin. 
The Honey Bower—is a sweeter place 
than ever with love in it.” 

“We shall—as long as you wish it,” 
he promised. “Trine says he can lease 
my tuncle’s estate for three years.”’ 

The moon rose upon their reunion, 
outlined amber clear in the open win- 
dow. 

“Tt’s like a great round hive of 
honey,” said Mary. “And the stars are 
silver bees.” 

“Of course.” . Aylwin turned his 
head till his lips touched her throat. 
“Tt’s our Honey Moon, dear heart.” 


Sey alks With, 
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WOULD YOU BE BEAUTIFUL? 
By HELEN ROBERTS 


L& a general rule, I am quite sure that 

the majority of women are under- 
fed rather than overfed. Half the 
troubles of our sex are due to this per- 
sistent underfeeding—it is so easy to 
have a cup of tea and a boiled egg for 
lunch, or one small piece of toast for 
breakfast. 

Never begrudge money spent on food. 

And don’t think that you must neces- 
sarily get thin because you are under- 
eating. 

If you are afraid of putting on weight, 
by all means adjust your diet, but this 
needs doing with the greatest care. You 
cannot suddenly cut out all carbohy- 
drates—which means all starches and 
sugars——and all fats, and expect to go 
on working as efficiently and to feel as 
well as on a normal diet. 

It sounds rather paradoxical, but one 
of the great causes of obesity is anzemia, 
and the obesity will go with the anemia 
when you follow the right diet. 

It is now recognized that no one has a 
chance of good looks or of good health 
unless they have food which contains a 
certain amount of vitamines. These are 


mysterious substances only contained in 
living foods—that is, foods which have 
not been overcooked. 

There are three classes of vitamines 
and to be deprived of any one of the 
three opens the gate io serious trouble. 
All -three are mainiy found in fresh 
fruits and yenebice, and in dairy pro- 
duce, such as miik, eggs, and butter. 

If you have an abundant supply of 
these health-givers your general aad 
nervous conditicn are receiving what 


. they need. 


These delicate substances are easily 
killed by heat, so it is important to eat 
as much uncooked food as you can. 
Don't think that tinned fruit will do in 
place of fresh, as the high temperature 
to which it is subjected in the sealing 
of the tins is sufficient to kill all the 
vitamines. 

Try and get as much fresh fruit and 
salads as you can. You may find that 
a fruit-and-salad meal once a day suits 
you better than ‘having fruit two or 
three times during the day after your 
ordinary mews. 

Salads are the greatest “beautifiers. 
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The women who would be attractive 
should eat plentifully of them. They 
not only contain life-giving salts, but 
also they go far to combat constipation, 
by stimulating the muscular action of 
the bowels by their bulk. 


Be sure you take plenty of liquid. 


Most of us would clear our complexions 
marvellously if only we would drink 
four or five pints of water every day. 
If you are afraid of putting on weight, 
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dry meals are for you, and the fluid must 
be taken in between. If you add a 
squeeze of lemon juice, you will reduce 
all the more quickly. 

It is a wise experiment to try lunching 
out of doors. The lunches you prepare 


yourself will probably repay you in 
health and good looks far more than the 
type of lunch one usually gets in a res- 
taurant amid steam and bustle and con- 
fusion. 


Can a successful marriage be based on 
anything but love? 


@_ Watch for the diferent love story— 


The Marriage 
of Mary 


It is full of humor, and will appear 
soon in LOVE STORY MAGAZINE 


Editor’s Note: This department is conducted for the benefit of the readers 
of “Love Story Magazine” as well as for their entertainment, but neither the 
pubiishers nor the author can assume responsibility for the reliability of any 
statement made herein, for incorrect data is often furnished, even when the 
sender has every reason to believe it correct. Wynn does not make any claim 
whatever to superhuman knowledge or power, making all deductions by means 
of the positions of the planets alone, and the results must be taken for whet 
they are worth in the light of your experience. 

In order that the greatest number of readers may use the department, cach 
is limited to asking one question. Your questions should be about yourself or 
your problems. No questions about lost articles, the stock market or gambling 


will be answered. 


Give as much as you can of the following data: date, month, year and 
place of birth, the hour of the day or night if possible, and the sex. 


MAKE THE MOST OF NEXT WEEK 
Hours mentioned are Eastern standard time. 
Sunday, September 13th 


The weck starts with a decidedly unpleasant 
aspect forming at 7 a. m. This lasts only a 
couple of hours. The balance of the day is 
quiet in the planetary world. If you were 
born between July 21st and August 3d, things 
will be pleasant for you. Those having a 
birthday on October 20th have a desirable day 
for social matters. 


Monday, September 14th 


Only those who are capable of surmount- 
ing difficulties will. find the day profitable. 
Discouragement and lack of opportunity are 
the clouds shadowing the brightness. Those 
who have birthdays between the 3d and 15th 
of August can make progress to-day if they 
are alert to grasp their opportunities. If 
your birthday falls on the 21st or 22d of Oc- 
tober, happiness through the home or through 
love affairs will be yours. 


Tuesday September 15th 


Beware of the person who tries to put any 
visionary ideas into your head between 9 and 
10 a. m. The inclination will be to fall for 
impractical schemes. The entire day is un- 
favorable for the exercise of good judgment. 
Activity and interesting events are scheduled 
for those born between the 15th and 28th 
of August. Those who have birthdays on or 
near October 23d will meet with progress 
through contacts with friends. 


Wednesday, September 16th 


To-day will make up for those preceding. 
It is full of promise. Social relations will 
greatly improve. Those who cater to the 
needs of women will have a profitable day. 
A good time for mental activity and making 
sales is between 1 and 2 p. m. Great strides 
toward progress can be made if you were 
born between August 28th and September 9th. 
Advancement in affectional matters is indi- 
cated for those born on October 24th. 
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Thursday, September 17th 


Control your temper at all costs between 8 
and 9 p. m. It will prove a blessing for the 
balance of the day. A ‘better day than the 
average is indicated for those born between 
the 9th and 22d of September. Your thoughts 
will be turning to matters of the heart to- 
ae if you were born on or near October 
25th. 


Friday, September 18th 


The planetary bodies are unfavorably ac- 
tive to-day. It would be wise to postpone 
important matters. Between 10 and 12 a. m. 
will prove the strongest period of the day. 
An active and beneficial day is indicated for 
those born between September 22d and Octo- 
ber 5th, but they also will be compelled to 
exercise care. Those born on October 26th 
will have to use ingenuity and tact concerning 
their love affairs. 


Saturday, September 19th 


Hang on to your money between 9 and 10 
a.m. There is an influence operating which 
suggests waste and poor judgment. Optimism 
reigns from 1 p. m. on. If you celebrate your 
birthday between the 5th and 18th of Octo- 
ber, make the most of your opportunities to- 
day. Pleasure and social activity is prom- 
ised those born on October 27th and 28th. 


THE WHOLE WEEK 


If you have a birthday within the coming 
week, the Sun is transiting its own place in 
your chart. Now is the time to make plans 
for progress. 

A hazy, visionary, and uncertain influence 
is at present coloring the lives of those born 
between August 14th and 19th. These people 
are experiencing a transit of Neptune and 
should postpone important decisions until this 
planet passes on its way. 

If you were born between March 11th and 
15th, Uranus is doing its best to unsettle you. 
You undoubtedly feel a desire for any kind 
of a change, but hang fast to existing condi- 
tions because Uranus does not warrant profit- 
able changes. 

Struggle, gloom, depression, and lowered 
vitality are things you will have to fight 
against if you were born between November 
1st and 5th. Saturn in transit over the Sun 
is never a happy influence, but remember it 
won't last forever. 

Now we come to the fortunate birthdays at 
the present time. The lucky group includes 
people born between January Ist and 6th. Be 
alert to your opportunities, for the Jupiter 
transit brings financial settlement. 
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CHOOSING AN OCCUPATION 

This week we will take up Scorpio, the 
eighth sign of the Zodiac. Natives of Scor- 
pio are those born between October 24th and 
November 23d. The position of the Sun is 
important, and the sign in which you were 
born tells much of the occupation which will 
most appeal to you. 

Natives of Scorpio are noted for their in- 
dustry. They are impatient with those who 
are inclined to be lax or lazy. Marked ex- 
ecutive ability is theirs because of their great 
intuitive ability. They enjoy responsibility 
and make splendid employees. Scorpio is the 
doctor’s sign, as the majority of our great 
doctors and surgeons are natives of Scorpio. 
The women make capable nurses. The prob- 
lems of life and death seem to attract those 
born in this sign. Scorpio rules death. Not 
many of us can look upon being an under- 
taker as a very joyous occupation, but coming 
under Scorpio, it is a suitable occupation for 
many born in this sign. Scorpio also rules 
oil, and connection in a business way with oil 
products is favorable for natives of October 
24th to November 23d. They have it pretty 
much within their own power to travel far 
in the world. If these people have developed 
their possibilities they have a great deal of 
force within and a great deal of charm with- 
out. Things aren’t going as well as they 
might at present, because Saturn is passing 
through the sign Scorpio. Accept this as only 
temporary. 


Answers to Questions 


Will I have any children? Woman, born 
November 11, 1902; man, born November 24, 
1898. 


It looks as if you are going to have a 
regular old-fashioned family, and you will be 
very fortunate in this regard. A favorable 
time for the birth of a child is during 1926- 
1927. 


Will I marry? Born August 10, 1902. 


SMILES. 


Neptune has just recently been transiting 
your Sun, and Saturn is affecting your Moon. 
Control your romatic tendencies for the pres- 
ent. You are very apt to marry a man who 
has had a previous attachment in his life. 
It seems probable that the opportunity will 
come along before the end of 1926. 


Your Stars Will Tell 


What has the future in store for my little 
son? Born August 27, 1919. 
Mrs. E. N. G. 


Your little son has a horoscope which prom- 
ises great success during the latter half of 
his life. He may have an uphill road at times, 
but this will only develop his resourcefulness. 
Being of the purely intellectual type, he should 
be trained for literary work. The newspaper 
field would be preferable. 


What has fate in store for me? Born May 
16, 1899. Miss GENEVIEVE. 


You are a very practical person, having a 
tendency to live largely in the material things 
of life. Because your nature is a fixed one, 
you are inclined to let things take their own 
course. However, you will not lack excite- 
ment beginning in 1927. There will be an 
opportunity to marry, and there seems to be 
considerable opposition in this connection. 
Since you are not lacking in will power, you 
will be well able to defend your own inter- 
ests. 


Will the man I marry be well off? Born 
August 11, 1909. M. W. 


I think you ask this question because you 
are not old enough to have formed a true 
sense of values. Money won’t be much of a 
consideration when the right one comes along. 
Wait until you are thirty to marry if you 
desire lasting happiness. 


What can you tell me about myself? Born 
September 4, 1889. F. B. M. 


I would expect you to have an expansive, 
enthusiastic, and sympathetic nature, but you 
are at the same time practical, critical, and 
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businesslike. There is business ability of a 
high order shown in your chart; also some 
musical talent. You are extremely inde- 
pendent, self-reliant, and certainly will make 
a success of life. 


Would this man and woman be happy to- 
gether? Woman, born March 26, 1906; man, 
born October 4, 1900. TRYING AGAIN. 


There is strong attraction between your 
two charts. However, it may be more in- 
fatuation than real congeniality. The woman 
should consider carefully before marrying. 
Her chart holds the possibility of more than 
one marriage, and there is one which will end 
disastrously. 


What am I best adapted for? Born March 
4, 1903. PEc. 


You are well fitted for some work catering 
to the needs of women. I-would suggest that 
you become a saleswoman in a woman’s shop, 
with the idea of studying to become a buyer. 


Born July 25, 1906. 
P. A. B. 

You are inclined to be restless and dissatis- 
fied, and if. you read your letter over before 
you sent it, didn’t you impress yourself as 
being a trifler with love? If you wait until 
1934, you will meet a man who will make 
you desirous of giving affection rather than 
taking it. 


When will I marry? 


What am I best suited for? Born Febru- 
ary 15, 1906. D. D, D. 


Study to be a nurse. You will be very suc- 
cessful in this work, and are just the type 
of person that is a source of comfort to those 
who are iil. 


OMETIMES it hurts our vanity to 

find out the real truth but some- 
times it’s awfully good for us as in the 
case of Not Regretful. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: Yov're right, Mrs. 
Brown! I take my hat off to you! Some 
time ago I wrote a letter to you signed Re- 
gretful, and you told me probably my old 
sweetheart had forgotten me long ago, and 
that it was a serious step I would be taking 
to go back there to see him, leaving my hus- 
band here. Yes, you are right. 

Although I have not been able, because of 
finances, to make the trip back as I had ex- 
pected to, even so I think I have found out in 
another way that, as you thought, he forgot 
me long ago, and I was only making a fool 
out of myself, over former dreams of some- 
thing that never was! Ha! What fools we 
are sometimes! I'll tell you what I did— 
and you can blush for me—in desperation to 
hear from him I wrote him a letter, sent it 
to his home town, with a notation to for- 
ward it to wherever he is now. His folks 
still live back there, and I knew they would 
get the letter and forward it to him. Well— 
that was at least three months ago, maybe 
more, and to this day I never received a re- 
sponse. Therefore, you are right! And I 
guess I woke up! 

You suggested in your letter that perhaps 
he had married and was happy in his own home 
now. But I happen to know that he has never 
married, although I learned that he is en- 
gaged to a girl. You must be right—he has 
forgotten me, else he would have answered my 
letter. True, it has been nearly eight years 
since I last saw him, and it is easy to forget 
when you’re young! 

The last department had a letter that 
warned me, too. A writer wrote of how 
through her temporary desire for a mild flir- 
tation, although she was married, she lost her 
home and loved possessions, and it seemed to 
warn me not to do likewise. 

In her case I do not side with the hus- 
band. Indeed, he has probably done worse, 
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or the same, as she, and yet men are the very 
ones to set their foot down on a mistake. She 
has hurt no one, only taught herself a les- 
son. As for shying from his relatives as he 
does, he’s a coward to do so. She didn’t marry 
them. She is not accountable to them. Let 
them mind their own business. If he loves 
her, he will live with her in front of all the 
wagging tongues. 

He can get away if he wants to, and he 
ought to want to, for her sake, but there’s no 
reason to act as if she had committed mur- 
der. Any one is liable to make a mistake, 
and it is a narrow-minded prig who will 
throw up that mistake to her the rest of her 
life. If all the mistakes most men make in 
their lifetime were thrown up to them, as they 
are to women, why the men wouldn’t be able 
to show their blushing faces to the world, 
they would suffer from mortification, so badly. 

I, too, wondered if he had got his divorce, 
or if they were remarried. She didn’t men- 
tion that part of it. She has no business to 
live with him unless she is really in the eyes 
of the law his wife. I laughed over what he 
had said to her, that he would live with her 
as long as people didn’t find out she had 
flirted with this other man! How like a man! 
They will do most anything as long as people 
don’t know, but let things leak out, and wow! 
they run like whipped dogs! Afraid to stick 
by, afraid to face the music! Yet he claimed 
he still loved her! He loved himself—nobody 
else! Not REGRETFUL. 


It never pays to retrace steps. And 
there is nothing deader than a dead love. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I was married in 1913 
to a man I knew was morally unfit, but, like 
so many others, I thought he would change 
after marriage. We lived together about six 
years, then separated. 

He has never helped me to support our ten- 
year-old girl. Mrs. Brown, she is all the 
world to me, but I must leave her for some 
one else to care for, and work every day. The 
work is getting too much for me, althoush T 
am not sickly, just tired out. 
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My work deals with the public, and I meet 
so many men of good character, and several 
have asked to marry me, but I loved once, 
and don’t seem able to care for any one I 
meet. 

For my child’s sake I feel I should marry 
and have a home, but I can’t marry without 
love. I can’t forget my bitter experience. 

I am thirty-five—well educated. Would you 
advise me to marry with just respect for a 
man? DISCOURAGED. 


Sometimes, especially when persons 
reach thirty, sincere respect and ad- 
miration are as good a basis for mar- 
riage as can be found. Each case, how- 
ever, must be considered individually. 
Love is often inspired by respect and 
admiration, you know. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I am 
small, and considered attractive. 

To explain my trouble—course it concerns 
a man! I have known a young man—whom 
I shall call X—for five years. The first year 
and a half I went with X rather steady. We 
gradually drifted apart, and I rarely saw 
him until two years later, and I started go- 
ing steady with him again. 

I learned to love him very dearly, and 
thought the world of him, and still do, strange 
as it may seem, after the way he treated me. 

We kept company for quite a while, then 
he threw me over! I was heartbroken, and a 
great many nights after I cried myself to 
sleep. His only explanation was that he liked 
me, but did not love me. Previously he had 
declared he loved me! Just recently I found 
out he met another girl around that time. 
Why are men so changeable? 

Now this is what is puzzling me, Mrs. 
Brown—this girl has thrown him over and 
is now engaged to some one else. He told 
me so himself. Now he turns to me again, 
and I am at present going out with him oc- 
casionally. He said he had thought a lot 
about me, was sorry for the way he had 
treated me. But I wonder if he really is? 

He appears indifferent, and yet he seems 
very much displeased when any one else pays 
me attention. I do not understand him. I 
imagine you will say “forget him,” but, dear 
Mrs. Brown, I have tried my hardest for the 
past two years, but my thoughts still wander 
back to him. I still love him! Just how can 
I win X’s love and make him forget this 
other girl? 

I’d give the world for his love and a little 
home of our own, but do you know, Mrs. 
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Brown, if he asked me now to marry him 
I’m afraid I’d be too proud to unless I was 
very positive X truly loved me. How can I 
tell? Miss Puzz_en. 


And what shall I say to you, my dear, 
if it isn’t “forget” him? Apparently he 
isn’t worth the time of a really fine girl. 
He’s too wavering. You're young, so 
even though you don’t want to really 
forget him now, try having other 
friends, and spend less time thinking of 
him. 


Drar Mrs. Brown: I have read Harry J.’s 
letter. Did he say some of the girls should 
speak up? Well, here is one right now, al- 
thought I do not think you are crazy, as 
you stated in your letter, and I have no ar- 
gument for you. I think you are right in 
saying that a man and woman should go on 
a fifty-fifty basis. How many homes have 
been broken for the lack of this! I never 
knew there was a man like you in the whole 
wide world. There are a great many men 
who are always ready to take and give noth- 
ing in return. 

Just a word to L. M. Valland. Your letter 
was a confession. I do agree with you in 
many things, but disagree in more. 

I speak from experience. I went to dances, 
and it is the absolute truth that some girls 
go there for mushing. But how about the 
men? If men didn’t encourage a girl would 
she attempt it? I do not dance any more, 
for the sights I saw at many of the dance 
halls were sickening. Are you sure you want 
an old-fashioned girl for a wife? I’m afraid 
you made a mistake in saying that. There 
may be a lot of girls with old-fashioned 
ideas, but not in old-fashioned clothes. Be- 
ing a girl myself I know just how a girl has 
to carry herself. You probably do not know 
that if a girl does not dress as the style is to- 
day she is an outcast. I don’t mean that she 
has to paint and go half nude, because that is 
exaggerating it. I know just what fellows 
think of a girl that is a slave to cosmetics. 
They call her a bum just like we girls do the 
sheiks of to-day. 

A year ago I was an old-fashioned girl. 
How I had to work to overcome it! I blushed 
whenever the boss told me anything, and let 
me tell you blushing may make you feel most 
uncomfortable at times. I have overcome it 
a little now, but it is no easy task. 

I am nineteen years of age and I work 
during the day, and in the evening I cook 
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and put our home in order, as mother is not 
always well and I have to assist her. 

I wish Sunshine would write again. Al- 
though she didn’t give me the advice, I must 
compliment her on the truth about kissing. 

VALENTINE, 


Why overcome the blushing, Valen- 
tine? It has the charm of rarity. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I have read such a lot 
about girls smoking and drinking that I could 
not be satisfied until I had written you my 
opinion—that is, on girls smoking. I am just 
twenty, have a fine position as secretary to 
one of the biggest business men in our city. 

I am well liked and respected by allof my 
friends of both sexes. My parents both died 
when I was very young, and I grew up with- 
out the guidance, restraint, and advice so 
necessary. Well, naturally, one would expect 
a girl to do just as she pleased when she had 
no one to account to. Singularly, I have never 
really felt or actually experienced the wonder- 
ful sense of freedom that I know i- mine. 

I never smoked until I was about fifteen or 
sixteen, and then I thought I had to do it to 
be thought “modern.” I was actually afraid 
my friends would call me a prude, a dumb 
Dora, or whatever they call them nowadays 
But I played the game! I asked my brother 
to teach me the tricks—he’s three years older 
than I am, and knows better! He was shocked 
at first, and wouldn’t hear of it, but I pestered 
him so he finally reluctantly did so. He taught 
me all there was to smoking, and I had a 
selfish pleasure in strutting my stuff wherever 
the girls congregated. That was in 1922, 
when I was seventeen, and thought I had the 
world at my heels. 

One night a girl friend and I went out 
with two fellows, who were real gentlemen. 
We went to a dance, and after the dance took 
a ride. During the ride my girl friend, who 
was full of fun, and very mischievous, asked 
for a smoke. One of the fellows was taken 
aback at first, but gave her a cigarette, and 
she smoked it. I demurred, as I wanted the 
fellow I was with to have a good opinion of 
me. After persistently nagging me to smoke, 
she said, “Oh, you smoke—you’re no angel 
with gilt wings.” 

The fellow I was with could hardly be- 
lieve it, and I felt terribly embarrassed. His 
manner after that damning accusation was 
polite, but cool. I know his estimation of me 
dropped five hundred degrees in those few 
minutes. All the way home he asked me if 
I would promise him to stop smoking. I flip- 
pantly remarked I would “think it over.” When 
he left me, he did not kiss me good night, 
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as he used to do, nor did he ask me for an- 
other date. 

I cried myself to sleep that night, because 
I really liked him. I never heard from him, 
and never saw him again. But he was a real 
gentleman. I wonder what he thinks of me 
now? 

So passed the summer. I still took an oc--. 
casional smoke, as I had to keep up with the 
crowd. There was no going back. I had to 
be either white or black.- 

Then I met another nice fellow. While out 
riding with him one night, just for fun, I 
took one of his cigarettes which he had, left 
in a pack on the seat. I lit it, and started to 
smoke. He stopped the car, and forcibly took 
the cigarette from my lips. Then he gave 
me a good lecture, which made my ears burn. 

At last, here was somebody who could tell 
me something! And he proceeded to do so. 
Then he took me home. And to-day we are 
the best of friends! Since that night I have 
not as much as touched a cigarette, let alone 
smoke one. 

That was three years ago, and now I am 
quite a young lady. I guess the few friends 
who knew I smoked have forgotten. My ad- 
vice to girls is don’t smoke. It only lowers 
you in the eyes of the ones who might have 
some respect for you. An ExX-FLApPER. 


All of which seems to prove that after 
all it isn’t the ultra modern girl who is 
being sought most. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I am a girl in my 
teens—and am in love with a boy of the same 
age. We have run together for a year and a 
half, he began to flirt with other girls, and 
even go out of our own borough to get girls. 
I heard about this, and asked him about it. 
At first he denied it, but he finally owned up. 

He wrote me a letter and told me, even 
though he did go with those other girls, he 
cared for me only, but his actions have not 
proven it, as he stopped speaking to me. 

Passing me on the street he doesn’t speak, 
but if he is some distance away, he will smile 
or call to me, but I ignore him as he does 
me. There are several boys who told me 
that he still cared about me, but he and I 
constantly quarrel, and he said if it wasn’t 
for that he would go with me. 

I care for him as I have never for any 
other boy, and have tried to forget him, but 
it is impossible. I go out with other boys, but 
I do not care for any of them. He knows 
that I care for him. Recently a boy friend 
of his asked him why he quit school. He re- 
plied that since I wasn’t in schoo! he had no 
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icason to go. We went through school to- 
gether, but I was a year ahead of him in high 
school, and when I graduated and began to 
work he left school. I do not know whether 
to believe it or not. Can you advise me? 
ManrcIE. 


There isn’t a thing you can do, 
‘Margie, but there is one thing that you 
can keep in mind and that is that men 
always go after what they really want 
and they do not need encouragement. | 


Dear Mrs. Brown: Just a word to Billie 
the Goat. 

Say, Billie, when I read your letter, I won- 

dered if this was 1876 or 1925 with all those 
“nice” barn dances. 
_ Iam very fond of dancing, but don’t think 
I could get any kick in barn dancing. I have 
found that there is no respect for the girl who 
goes to public dances, so I enjoy my dancing 
at home. And as far as combing your hair 
in public, now, honest, don’t you do it? I 
am afraid there are quite a few ill-mannered 
girls in my crowd, for we comb our hair 
whenever we get ready. 

Billie, how old are you? You seem terrible 
independent. You said in your letter, “Well, 
guess I’m -too frank or something is wrong.” 
Did you ever stop to think that perhaps its 
independence? 

I agree with you as to the love affairs of 
girls from twelve to eighteen. I myself think 
it’s all “bunk.” I will soon be nineteen, and 
have imagined myself in love, but always wake 
up to the fact its bologny. So think J shall 
wait until I am twenty-five before thinking 
of marriage, and then perhaps I’ll have sense 
enough to know whether I am really in love. 

I am what you would call a flapper. I 
wear my dresses short, dance, and use cos- 
metics, but not to extreme, as J have an 
olive complexion, and need very little of any 
but lip stick. 

As for petting parties, they are usually dis- 
gusting to me. I have kissed few boys— 
very few—and they all have the same respect 
for me as they always did. That is not meant 
to encourage kissing, for I do not think it is 
the right thing to do. GEORGIA. 


You're right, Georgia. It really isn’t. 


My Dear Mrs. Brown: They say that life 
is what you make it. Do you, dear Friend to 
Humanity, think so? Don’t you really think 
that quite often life is what other people 
make it’for us? Or am I wrong? 
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I keep company—in fact, I am engaged to 
a man much younger than I am. I love him 
dearly, but every one seems to think I am 
headed straight for unhappiness. His sister 
is trying to show me how ridiculous I am. 

_ My friends laugh at me and ask me why 
I do not get myself a real man. 

You see, dear Mrs. Brown, he is not only 
younger, but he looks much younger than he 
really is. Because he is very thin and small 
he will not take up any kind of athletics. 
He is afraid of water or any gymnasium. 
He does not dance. He looks sickly. While 
I go in for dancing, swimming, play tennis, 
I even play baseball. I ride horseback. I’m 
built very athletically and am nearly thirty. 
I am quite modern, but a good cook and 
housewife. My mother has been a good 
teacher. 

Will you let me hear from your readers? 
Maybe some of them can tell me their experi- 
ence, for surely there must be some who are 
married to men younger than they-are. I 
am so unhappy I don’t know what way to 
turn. I am on the verge of breaking the 
engagement, although I do love him. 

I want to say that there is another man, 
big physically and mentally, who wants to 
marry me. I like him. I respect him. We 
sure have more things in common, but I do 
not love him. My mother wants me to marry - 
him, but how can I when I do not love him? 

My mother and sisters laugh at me and 
ridicule me about my sweetheart. They say 
that it is the maternal instinct in me, that I 
only want something to mother, that is why 
he appeals to me, and that I will regret it 
when people all laugh and I will see him then 
as others see him—a weakling. They call him 
my ‘mouse man.” 

They say that every woman, when she is 
married, wants her husband to be the head of 
the house, and he will never be that. 

VIOLET, 


The question is not so much what 
other people will say and how that will 
affect you as it is whether or not you 
can be really happy with this man 
whose tastes are so evidently every- 
thing that is opposite from yours, Think 
that side of the problem over well be- 
fore you marry him. I’d be glad to 
hear from the readers on this. What 
do you think? 


Dear Mrs. Brown: What surprises mé, 


“Mrs. Brown, as I read your column, is of the 


number of unhappy girls who write. Or shall I 
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say really unhappy? They are so young, 
surely they do not know what real trouble 
is, and these romances of their youth will be 
forgotten and they will enjoy themselves once 
again and look back at those affairs and won- 
der what they saw in the person to believe 
themselves to have been in love with. 

I have had some experience myself, Mrs. 
Brown, for when I was sixteen years of age, 
I met a young man and went out with him 
regularly,) and thought I was in love with 
him. He was respectable, never overstepping 
the bounds, but after going with him about 
two years—and of course we planned on get- 
ting married as soon as he could save enough 
money—I gradually began to tire of him. 
Little things he did got on my nerves, things 
which before had never been noticeable at 
all. One thing in particular, Mrs. Brown— 
no doubt you will think me very foolish when 
I tell you—but this young man was about a 
head shorter than I, and when I first met 
him and believed myself in love with him I 
never even noticed this, but when I started to 
tire of him, I was very sensitive about it and 
didn’t want any of my girl friends to see him. 
I knew then for sure that I had never really 
loved him, for when one loves, they are proud 
of that person and want your friends to meet 
him. 

After making sure of my feelings for about 
a month longer, I finally told him that I 
thought it best that he should not come to see 
me any more, as I could never marry him, 
as I had found out that I did not really love 
him. I don’t want to appear conceited, Mrs. 
Brown, but I really believe he did love me, 
and it was hard even for me, as I had become 
quite used to going out with him, and all my 
“folks liked him, too. But how glad I am that 
I decided that way. What misery I would 
have had, if I had married him instead of 
the dear boy I now have for a husband, whom 
I love with all my heart and have every rea- 
son to believe he feels the same toward me. 

I am different than most of the girls that 
write you, Mrs. Brown. I am quite plain 
looking, and never was considered pretty even 
by my best friends, but I believe I am one of 
the happiest girls in the world, for my hus- 
band is everything to me, and always will 
be. 

Sometimes I used to feel that I had done a 
serious wrong to that other boy, but really 
and truly, Mrs. Brown, I did think I loved 
him at first, and I knew positively that I 
did not love him when I asked him not to 
come to see me any more. 

Of course he wrote me for quite a while, 
and called me up almost every day, thinking 
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I perhaps would change when I didn’t see him 
any more, but I know now it was the only 
thing I should have done, though I surely 
hated to hurt him and make him so blue. But 
I guess he has forgotten, and who knows may 
thank me in his heart for not marrying him, 
as he also might have met some one’ whom 
he loves more than he ever loved me. 

You see he was about seven years older 
than I and naturally it took longer to wear 
off. By the way, I am now twenty-four years 
of age, and met quite a few fellows before 
my husband and had good times. 

All I want to say, Mrs. Brown, is that these 
young girls who write of sweethearts and 
marrying and disappointments in love should 
be careful and not mistake being in love with 
love and being in love with one certain man. 
There is no such happiness equal to that of 
being married to the right man and the one 
who means everything in the world to you, 
and I suppose there is no such misery as be- 
ing married to one you do not love. Bes. 


What a lovely letter! Write again 
some time and tell us.more about that 
nice husband of yours. We like to hear 
about the good ones, too, you know. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: Eight months ago I 
left home to go visit my married sister. 
While at my sister’s house I met and fell in 
love with the most wonderful boy. It was 
love at first sight for both of us. We went 
together for three months and then we were 
married. 

I married without my mother’s consent. 
And when I wrote her she wrote back and 
told me to never come home as long as I re- 
mained the wife of the man I married. 

Mother said she would have forgiven me 
for marrying without her consent if I had 
married some one of my own nationality. 
Mrs. Brown, should I leave my husband and 
go home to my mother? I don’t know what 
to do. I love my husband very dearly. My 
husband is very hurt by the way my people 
have treated him. He wants me to go to his 
country with him at once. But I can’t stand 
the thought of going so far away from 
mother. Worrtep Nora. 


You're married now, Worried Nora. 
You're not a little girl any more. You 
made some promises when you stood 
up. before the clergyman and became 
a wife, didn’t you? What about those 
promises? Can you throw them all 
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over now just because your’ mother is 
displeased? Let time take care of all 
this trouble. Don’t go so far away with 
your husband. Tell him to be patient, 
to remain here with you since you are 
here. Any mother, who is natural at 
all, will want to see her daughter, and 
I’m sure yours will too. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I am five feet and five 
inches in height, have light-brown hair, blue 
eyes, and am considered very good looking, 
though I am not conceited. I’m four months 
past my sixteenth birthday, but am not a 
flapper. 

I have been going with a boy, or rather 
young man, twenty-five years old for two 
years steady. I have always liked him im- 
mensely, and a few months ago decided that 
I loved him. We have been engaged about 
three months now, and I know he loves me 
dearly. 

I must tell you about another couple’s af- 
fair to get to what I want to ask you. But 
I forgot to tell you that the man I’m engaged 
to has been away from here a few months. 
Right after he left I was visiting relatives 
a short distance away from here and met a 
girl and boy who turned out to be very good 
friends of mine, and still are. 

This boy and girl have been going together 
nearly three years, and about three weeks ago 
she announced to him that she was going to 
be married this month. Of course the boy, 
after going with her so long, showering her 
with gifts and giving her anything she ever 
said she liked, expected some day to marry 
her. He has confided to me that he’ would 
mention getting married, and said she would 
always say, “I’m not ready.” So, of course, 
he was very much hurt at the loss of her, and 
being a good friend to him he turned to me 
for comfort. 

We have always liked each other very much 
as friends. And, Mrs. Brown, here”s the trou- 
ble, in sympathizing with him so I believe I 
am about to fall in love with him. He has 
kind of gotten over losing her now, and 
doesn’t seem to worry so much. I think he’s 
about decided that he’s lost her and there’s 
no se grieving and is trying to forget her. 
Of course he hasn’t given me any reason to 
believe that we would ever be anything to each 
other, for he knows that I’m engaged. He 
is the only one that I have told. He is such 
a wonderful fellow all the way round that in 
spite of myself I’m liking him more every 
day. 

I have not gone with any one since the boy 
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I’m engaged to went away. I’ve seen this 
other fellow on different occasions, but not 
until yesterday did I have an actual date 
with him. The first one I’ve had since my 
own beau left. Last night he said he wished 
he knew he had a chance with me. And that 
is the only time he has mentioned anything 
like that. 

The fellow I’m engaged to is foreign and 
of a different religion than myself. How- 
ever, he is a nice fellow. But, gee! Him 
being away and me going with the other boy 
is kinda worrying me! Cause,.as I said be- 
fore, I’m liking him more every day. I am 
actually afraid that something is going to 
come of this and somebody will be hurt. 
Though just now I can’t say who the some- 
body will be. I’m sure that if I would let 
this boy come to see me regular that things 
would develop real quick, because I do know 
that he likes me alot. But, Mrs. Brown, I can’t 
stand the thought of telling my beau that I’m 
not so sure of myself as I have been, and 
would like to break the engagement for a 
while because he loves me so much, and it 
would hurt him so to tell him that I don’t 
love him. 

When I told him that I did love him I didn’t 
care two cents for any other boy—in fact, I 
would not even go to a movie with any one 
else, and I have had boys tell me that I was 
a fool to go with just one boy. Though the 
reason I did this was that so many of the 
boys are so disgusting and only out for pet- 
ting parties, and when I found one that had a 
little sense I held on to him and let the 
others go. 

At that time, not caring for the company 
of other boys and liking this one so muth, 
I decided that I loved him, at the same time 
thinking that if it wasn’t love that as long as 
he loved me and my heart was open to no- 
body else that everything would be fine. 
And it has just dawned on me that some day 
I may meet some one I will really love, and 
then something would happen and there would 
be broken hearts all around. 

I made a great mistake when I became en- 
gaged so early in life, and I guess I'll regret 
it before everything is over. But every time 
I think about breaking the engagement it 
makes me feel terrible to think of hurting 
him so. 

As I am only sixteen now, and do not in- 
tend getting married until I am at least eight- 
een, maybe things will work out themselves. 
But it will not seem exactly right to go regu- 
larly with this fellow, being engaged to an- 
other all the time. 

I am sure that if my beau knew that I 
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wasn’t so sure as I thought I was that he 
would not want me to be engaged to him until 
I was sure. But I just don’t believe that I 
can tell him that I wish to break it. 

What do you think I should do, Mrs. 
Brown? 
sleep nights for thinking about it. 

Pink CHEEKS, 


You’re such a little girl to be en- 
gaged. But, since you are, better go 
slowly about breaking it. Think twice, 
my child. Your feeling toward the man 
you are engaged to may be only a tem- 
porary thing. And your feeling for the 
new man may be just as fleeting. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I am a girl of eight- 
een. I have brown eyes and dark hair. I’m 
rather small for my age, but I’m always 
happy and full of fun. I make friends, and 
have many of them. I was at a theater one 
night, and it was there that I got acquainted 
with the one that I think belongs to me now. 

He is two months older than I; has blond 
hair, blue eyes, and dresses just decently. I 
fell for him that first night. He took me 
home and we talked of many things. I am 
the happiest girl now. We go together and 
have happy evenings, for he has a spiffy car. 

I want you to tell me, Mrs. Brown, if he 
really does love me. Many times when we 
are out riding he will stop talking, and say I 
don’t love him, that I just go out with him 
on account of his car. But that isn’t the case. 
I love him. I wouldn’t mind if he didn’t 
have any car. 

Why does he say that to me? He knows 
it hurts me, but still he will say that every 
time we are out. I treat him well and I like 
the way he treats me. Girt. 


Don’t take the youth too seriously, 
Girl. I’m afraid you are. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I have read the letter 
from Three Curious Girls who want advice 
from male readers. Do not worry your heads 


I am worried to death and can’t 


Love Story Magazine 


about these men that go out with only the 
popular girls. 

Popularity with the opposite sex is not the 
desirable thing, that most girls believe it to 
be. So-cailed popular girls often lose out in 
the game of matrimony. The price that some 
girls pay for popularity is so high that it 
takes a lifetime of regret to cancel the debt. 

There are many worthy men looking for 
the old-fashioned girl who has not sacrificed 
her good name for good times. A man does 
not want a girl who pets, smokes, and drinks 
to be the mother of his children. 

I am afraid you girls are wrong about men 
being nearly alike. They are not alike. You 
have met the wrong kind. These men who 
take the popular girls out are not looking for 
matrimony. Men respect a girl a hundred per 
cent more if she slaps him when he tries to 
kiss her than he does the girl who gives her 
kisses to Tom, Dick, and Harry. 

When Mr. Right comes along you will be 
glad that you let petting parties alone. Surely 
girls can tell the right sort of man from the 
wrong as easily as men do the right girl from 
her vamping sister. 

Join some clubs, and then you will have 
more chances to meet the right sort of men. 
We boys have our ideals the same as you 
girls. We are looking for a good girl to be 
the mother of our children, and to take charge 
of the home and pay envelope. jJaun W. 


Jaun puts it rather clearly. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I would like to have 
your opinion, Mrs. Brown, as to whether 
nine or even ten years difference in age be- 
tween a young lady and gentleman is too 
much. I am nineteen years old and have been 
keeping company with a friend twenty-eight. 
We love each other, but it seems to worry 
him sometimes because I am so young. Do 
you think it should, Mrs. Brown? Pax. 


Not a bit of difference, Pax, as long 
as you’re on the right side of it. If 
you were the older then it would be 
bad. 


Mrs. Brown will be glad to help solve in these pages problems on which you 


desire her advice. 
withheld. 


Your letters will be regarded confidentially and signatures will be 


Address Mrs. Laura Alston Brown, Love Story Magazine, 72 Seventh Avenue, 


New York, N.Y. 


Famous Marcelling Cap 
Wins U. S. Patent 


U. S. Bureau Issues Patent for Novel Invention, 
which Marcel Waves Hair at Home in 15 Minutes 


Gowan’s 
elastic 
Cap 


After you have adjusted 
the Marcelling Cap you 
can read or finish dress- 
ing while the curling 
liquid is drying. 


If you read the newspapers or mag- 
azines, you've heard of the Me- 
Gowan Marcelling Cap. It’s one 
of the outstanding successes of all 
time, being used by nearly 40,000 
girls and women with gratifying 
results. Further recognition now 
comes in the form of a Patent from 
the United States Patent Office. 


Of course we are proud of this 
honor, but of even more signifi- 
cance to us are the enthusiastic 
recommendations of the thousands 
of satisfied users—-the many letters 
we receive every day thanking us 
for this great beauty invention. 


For Every Style of Hair 


It makes no difference ho Ou arrange your 
hair or what conditicn it’s in—whether it’s 
soft and fluffy or stiff and unruly, thick or 
thin, bobbed or long—this amazing device 
insures a mass of lovely ringlets, waves and 
curls all the time, at practically no ex- 
pense and with only 15 minutes’ time every 
few days. 


Think what a saving this will mean to you! 
The entire ontfit will cost you less than 
two or three marcels at a beauty parlor 


After moistening the hair with 
Curling Liquid, 
headband of the 
with 
down over 
the fingers or an 
puff out 
“‘waves’’ between the ribs 
cap and let them dry. 


Mc- 


stretch the 
Marcelling 
pull it 
with 
stick 
little 
of the 


and 
Then 
orange 
the hair in 


the hands 
the hair. 


After 15 minutes the 
hair is dry, the Cap 
is removed—and your 
mirror — reflects as 
beautiful a marcel as 
you ever had in your 
life! 


and then your hair waving expense is ended. 
Instead of a dollar to a dollar fifty, your 
marcels will cost you from 1 to 2 cents! 
Instead of an hour or more spent in beauty 
parlors, you wave your hair at home in 15 
minutes! 

But even more important than the saving 
of time and money is the benefit to your 
hair. Any specialist will tell you that con- 
stant marcelling with artificial heat is most 
injurious. Shortly after you discard the 
harsh, artificial heat method of marcelling 
and adopt this safe, natural way, you'll be- 
gin to see the difference in your hair. 
Split ends and unruly strands will vanish. 
You can put the waves in the same place 
each time and soon you will find that the 
Marcelling Cap is training your hair and 
making it much easier to keep your mar- 
cels. 


The curling fluid that goes with the Mc- 
Gowan Waving Outfit is most beneficial to 
the hair, too, It not only accentuates the 
curl, but acts as a tonic for scalp and hair, 
eradicates dandruff and itching, and_pro- 
motes rich, luxurious growth. It is abso- 
lutely neutral and is guaranteed not to 
stain the hair or affect its color in any way. 


A Summertime Necessity 


You know how hard it is to keep your hair 
waved in summer. Hot, sultry weather 


takes the curl out. Summer sports—swim- 
ming, golf, tennis, motoring—all take their 
toll and make it doubly hard to keep your 
hair looking as it should. But with this 
amazing hair waving outfit you can laugh 
at all your troubles, for you Know you can 
always have a fresh marcel without expense 
every time you need one. 


In spite of the fact that the United States 
Patent Office has issued a patent for this 
new hair waving outfit, in spite of the fact 
that nearly 40,000 girls and women through- 
out the country are now using it with 
gratifying results, we don’t ask you to take 
our word for the remarkable results the Mar- 
celling Cap gives. We want you to try it 
and see for yourself. That’s why we make 
this amazing trial offer and take all the 
risk ourselves: 


The McGowan Marcelling Cap by itself has 
always sold for $1.87 and the McGowan 
Curling Fluid for the same amount, or a 
total of $3.74. In order to take advantage 
of this trial offer simply sign and mail the 
application in the lower right hand corner 
and when the postman brings your outfit 
deposit with him $2.87 (plus a few cents 
postage). After trying the outfit for seven 
days, if you are not delighted with results 
just return the unused portion and we will 
tefund the purchase price in full. 


Send No Money 


We could not afford to make such a liberal 
offer if we didn’t know it would do every- 
thing we claim for it—if we didn’t know 
you will be delighted if you give it a trial. 
We take all the risk. Your mirror is the 
sole judge. If you don’t find this mar- 
celling outfit the greatest beauty aid you 
ever used—if it doesn’t bring you the most 
beautiful of marcels just as we promised— 
if you are not simply delighted with both 
the Waving Cap and the Curling Liquid 
in every way—the cost of the trial is on us. 
Don’t put it off another day. You have 
nothing to lose; everything to gain. Tear 
out the coupon attached, fill in and mail 
today. 


The MeGowan Laboratories 
710 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


order and the McGowan Marcelling Out- 
| fit will be sent postpaid. 


| The McGowan Laboratories, | 

710 W. Jackson Blvd., Dept. 100 

| Chicago | 

| Dear Mr. McGowan—Please_ send me | 
your hair-waving outfit, which includes 

| your recently patented Marcelling Cap | 
and a bottle of Curling Liquid. I 
agree to deposit $2.87 (plus postage) 

| with the postman upon its delivery. | 
After seven days’ trial, if I am _ not 

| satisfied with results in every way I | 
will return the outfit and you are to 

| refund the purchase price in full, with- | 

| out any further obligation on my part. | 

I Name . | 

| Address oe | 
Note: If you expect to be out when the 

| postman calls, enclose $3.00 with your | 


These three large, comfortable Pieces are built of solid 
oak finished Golden, or of hardwood, Mahogany finish. 
They are air-seasoned and kiln-dried. The frames are 
Sturdy and Massive. Seats and backs are covered with 
Brown Spanish Artificial Leather that will give endur- 
ing service. Seats are ‘“‘Non-Sag’”’ construction, with 
oil tempered coil spring supports, covered with sani- 
tary, resilient upholstering materials. Size of bed sec- 
tion is 72 x 48 inches. Width of front posts and arms is 
314 inches, Rocker and Chair are Roomy and Comfortable. These 2 
pieces have the same construction and finish as the Davenport. No 
matter where you live you can use this splendid suite for 30 
Days. If at the end of the trial period your satisfaction is not 
complete; if you are not convinced that these three pieces 
are regular $75 value, you may return them. I will refund 
your first payment and all freight charges. The trial will not 
cost you a penny. You have your choice of 2 finishes, Glossed 
Golden Oak, or Polished Mahogany. Be sure to state your 


choice. Regular Value $75. 

Order No. TA4245. Sale - 

Price $54.95. Terms $1.00 

with Order, $4 Monthly. President 


Spear & Co. 


Dept. S-203 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Home Furnishers for the People of America 


By day this Bed Davenport Suite is a Comfortable | many years. The advantages of the Bed Davenport 
Living Room Suite. By night, it is transformed into | are many: you are always ready for the unexpected 
a cozy bedroom. The superior materials and honest | guest. Or, here is the extra bedroom that the family 
construction are assurance that this suite will last | has long needed. Suite sent on 80 Days’ Free Trial. 


esaey 
: Converted 


Comfortable 
Bed 


Davenport Easy to Operate — The Davenport is especially 
desirable for Medium sized homes. When closed it takes up 
only 57 inches wall space; yet when open it makes a very com- 
fortable bed for two. It is easy to operate. Youdo not sleep on 
the upholstery, but on a separate and comfortable bed-spring 
built into the Davenport; there are 2 sets of springs, one in 
seat, the other in the bed section. Bedding remains in position 
within the Davenport, when it is losed. 


Don't buy Anything Anywhere until you see my Big Free Book. Shows 
Thousands of Bargains in Furniture and Everything for the Home. My 
Prices are the Lowest. | give the Longest Time to Pay and a Money 
Back Bond with Everything. Send for Big Free Book Today. 


SERRE ERE ERR RRR RRR eee eee eee es 2 
SPEAR & CO., Dept. S-203, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Send me at once the Complete 3-piece Davenport Library Suite as described above. 
Enclosed is $1 first. Parment. It is understood that if at the end of the 30 days’ trial 
I am satisfied, I will send vou $4.00 monthly. Order No. TA4245. Price $54.95. Title 
remains with you until paid in full. Send me your Big Free Catalog also, 

Please print or write name and address plainly 

If you want Golden Oak put an X in this 0 

if you want Mahogany put an X in this 0 


Name. ccececccccescrcccs eeeeee oeeeeeeess- Occupation. . 


Send ‘SHIPMEnE COs cai). caieiassiavesore,siajs: aia iy bustaps)eyewere sare Scsuote wrens . 


FREE  § if you want the Free Catalog Only, Send No Money, put an X here| 
CATALOG)? and write your name and address plainly on the above lines. 
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